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Richard  Borden 


RICHARD  BORDEN  was  born  in  what  is  now  (1916)  Fall  River, 
(then  Freetown)  Mass.,  April  12,  1795,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Hathaway)  Borden  and  a  descendant  through  Richard  and  Hope 
(Cook)  Borden;  Thomas  and  Mary  (Gifford)  Borden;  Richard  and  Inno- 
cent   ( )    Borden;   and  John  and  Mary    (Earle)    Borden,   from 

Richard  Borden,  who,  with  his  wife,  Joan,  and  one  son,  came  from  Kent, 
England,  about  1635  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  died  in  1671.  Richard  Borden,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  attended  the  district  school  of  Fall  River,  and  for  some  years 
followed  the  avocation  of  a  farmer,  his  father  having  inherited  from  Rich- 
ard, his  father,  a  farm,  saw  and  grist  mill  there.  This,  however,  did  not 
afford  sufficient  scope  to  one  of  his  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  and  he  early 
discovered  a  bent  for  commercial  enterprise.  From  18 12  to  1820,  he  operated 
a  grist  mill  which  stood  just  west  of  the  Annawan  Mill.  Here  all  the  corn 
of  the  neighboring  country  was  ground  and  to  facilitate  the  business,  he 
operated  the  sloop  "  Irene  and  Betsey  ".  The  vessel  carried  about  250  bushels 
of  corn,  and  in  company  with  his  brother  Jefiferson,  Richard  Borden  would 
go  down  to  Prudence  and  Conanicut  Islands,  collect  the  corn,  and  unload 
it  at  the  mill.  The  "  Irene  and  Betsey  "  was  also  used  as  a  packet  between 
Fall  River  and  the  neighboring  places  and  the  surplus  meal  of  the  mill  was 
by  this  means  conveyed  to  Warren,  Bristol,  or  Providence,  with  a  return 
freight  of  various  necessities,  such  as  provisions,  groceries  and  cotton.  At 
this  early  time,  Richard  Borden's  wonderful  personal  strength  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  youths  of  those  parts.  In  these  early  days  he  joined  his 
brother-in-law.  Major  Bradford  Durfee,  in  the  construction  of  several  small 
vessels,  the  lumber  being  prepared  in  a  saw  mill  which  stood  near  the  grist 
mill,  and  thus  gave  impulse  to  the  maritime  interests  of  Fall  River. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  new  era  dawned  in  the  history  of  that  town,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Richard  Borden.  In  the  same  year  the  Fall 
River  Iron  Works  Company,  which  for  a  period  approaching  a  century,  has 
(1916)  been  a  powerful  elerhent  in  the  commercial  and  financial  life  of  Fall 
River,  had  inception.  This  company  has  been  called  the  "  Earliest  Germ 
of  the  Wealth  of  the  City  "  and  in  its  organization  and  conduct,  Richard 
Borden  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  for  over  fifty  years,  was  its  agent  and 
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treasurer;  the  name  of  this  company  indicates  the  nature  of  its  products,  and 
its  success  being  assured  from  the  start,  its  agent  ever  had  care  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  real  estate,  water  power,  and  so  forth,  and  the  company, 
as  part  owner,  became  largely  interested  in  enterprises  quite  foreign  to  its 
individual  purpose.  Colonel  Borden,  its  agent,  necessarily  became  an  active 
participant  in  all  these  projects  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  energy  and  busi- 
ness sagacity.  In  this  manner,  the  Iron  Works  Company  acquired  interest 
in  the  Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufactory,  in  the  Fall  River  Manufac- 
tory, in  the  Watuppa  Reservoir  Company,  organized  in  1826,  in  the  Annawan 
Mill  built  by  it  in  1825,  in  the  American  Print  Works,  also  built  by  it  and 
leased  to  the  operating  corporation,  in  the  Metacomet  Mill,  built  in  1846; 
in  the  Fall  River  Railroad  opened  during  the  same  year,  and  in  the  Bay 
State  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works  built  during  the 
following  year.  Numerous  buildings  were  also  erected  by  the  Iron  Works 
Company  as  a  financial  speculation  and  were  leased  to  corporations,  firms, 
or  individuals  for  business  and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

It  is  obvious  that,  charged  as  he  was  with  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  all  these  interests.  Colonel  Borden  should  have  become  prominently 
associated  with  the  cotton  manufacturing  and  other  industries  of  the  city. 
He  was  president  and  director  of  the  Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufac- 
tory, the  American  Linen  Company,  the  American  Print  Works,  the  Richard 
Borden  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Mount  Hope  Mill  Company,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Annawan  and  Metacomet  Mill  Companies.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Fall  River  National  Bank,  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  president  of  the  Watuppa  Reser- 
voir Company,  agent  of  the  Fall  River  Furnace  Company,  and  director  of 
the  Fall  River  Gas  Company,  nor  was  his  usefulness  bounded  by  the  confines 
of  his  town  and  state.  He  was  president  of  the  Bay  State  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, Providence  Tool  Company,  Cape  Cod  Railroad  Company,  the  Borden 
Mining  Company  of  Frostburg,  Md.,  and  a  director  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad. 

Colonel  Borden's  early  shipbuilding  ventures  had  given  him  just  the  ex- 
perience necessary  at  this  juncture  when  the  rapidly  growing  industries  of 
the  city  demanded  increased  facilities  of  transportation,  and  under  the 
fostering  encouragement  of  that  parent  of  industry.  The  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  the  moving  spirit,  a  regular  line  of  steamers  was 
early  established  between  Fall  River  and  Providence,  beginning  with  the 
"Hancock"  in  1827,  and  followed  by  the  "King  Philip"  in  1832;  the 
"  Bradford  Durfee  "  in  1845 ;  and  the  "  Richard  Borden  "  in  1874.  Per- 
haps the  matter  in  which  Fall  River  is  most  largely  indebted  to  this,  her 
greatest  pioneer, — in  company,  be  it  always  remembered,  with  his  brother 
Jefferson, — is  for  a  satisfactory  and  convenient  system  of  communication  be- 
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tween  that  city  and  New  York  and  Boston.  So  late  as  1846  there  was  no 
direct  connection  by  railroad  or  boat  with  either  city,  and  the  would-be 
traveler  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  Providence  or  Stonington  and 
there  take  train  or  boat.  But  Colonel  Borden  projected  and,  almost  entirely 
by  his  own  effort,  constructed  a  line  of  railroad  from  Fall  River  to  Myrick's, 
which  connected  with  the  New  Bedford  Railroad,  and  the  journey  to  Boston 
was  completed  on  the  Providence  Railroad.  But  this  was  a  roundabout  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  so  the  Colonel  constructed  a  spur  to  Braintree,  where  it 
struck  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  of  that  day.  Convenience  was  thus  assured 
and  that  his  line  might  be  self-supporting,  Richard  Borden  organized  the 
Cape  Cod  Railroad  Company  and  built  a  road  from  Middleborough  down  to 
the  Cape,  of  which  he  became  president.  He  was  not  only  the  designer  of 
this  project,  but  also  the  financier ;  success,  however,  followed  this,  as  all  his 
other  efforts,  and  in  a  year  or  so  he  was  relieved  of  this  new  responsibility 
by  a  consolidation  of  the  roads  he  had  constructed  with  the  Old  Colony. 

In  1847,  he  formed  a  company  to  open  up  communication  between  Fall 
River  and  New  York ;  the  capital  contributed  was  $300,000.,  and  the  route 
was  opened  in  the  same  year  with  two  steamers,  the  "  Bay  State  ",  a  new 
vessel  built  for  the  company,  and  the  old  "  Massachusetts  ",  chartered  as 
an  alternate  boat.  In  1848  the  "  Empire  State  "  was  launched,  and  in  1854 
the  mammoth  "  Metropolis  ",  the  finest  boat  of  that  period  in  Eastern  waters, 
both  vessels  being  paid  for  out  of  earnings  of  the  company.  In  1864,  feeling 
dissatisfied  with  the  route  to  Boston  via  the  Old  Colony,  Richard  Borden, 
assisted  ably  at  the  start  by  his  brother,  Jefferson,  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
organization  of  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  which  would  run  through  to 
Boston,  starting  from  the  westerly  side  of  Mount  Hope.  But  the  Old  Colony 
could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  a  competitive  route  to  either  city  and  made 
an  offer  looking  to  the  purchase  of  Colonel  Borden's  charter.  He  made 
it  a  condition  of  the  sale  that  the  Old  Colony  should  also  purchase  the  steam- 
boat line  to  New  York,  and  this  being  accomplished  he  found  his  project  as- 
sured and  himself  relieved  of  all  responsibility. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Richard  Borden,  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  joined 
a  local  militia  company  as  a  private  and  was  promoted  while  still  a  minor. 
He  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  Regiment  of  Infantry,  July  30,  1814; 
lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment,  September  14,  1815  ;  first  commission  as  cap- 
tain, April  II,  1818;  second  commission  as  captain,  May  2,  1822,  both  in  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry ;  promoted  and  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
same  regiment,  June  28,  1823,  and  colonel,  March  12,  1828.  His  patriotism 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  evinced  by  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
Union  and  an  active  and  beneficent  care  for  the  well-being  of  its  defenders. 
He  gave  the  monument  and  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  burial  place  at  the  en- 
trance of  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Fall  River,  and  the  Richard  Borden  Post 
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of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  named  in  honor  of  his  benevolence 
to  the  soldiers  and  their  families  during  that  trying  time. 

Such  a  man  as  Colonel  Borden  has  not  to  seek  public  office,  but,  despite 
the  multiplicity  of  his  business  enterprises,  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  his 
town  or  state.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1854  and  served  as  a 
member  of  its  committee  on  Claims.  In  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  and  served  on  the  committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs  and  Insurance ; 
and  he  was  an  Electoral  voter  in  1864  and  as  such  cast  his  vote  for  the 
second  time,  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  benefactions  were  many  and  were  without  prejudice  to  both  home 
and  foreign  charities ;  among  them  were  generous  contributions  to  the  State 
Temperance  Alliance,  and  the  Children's  Home  of  Fall  River,  etc.  He  was 
a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  always  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  where  his 
influence  was  a  leading  one. 

Of  a  family  which  has  evidenced  its  sturdy  and  resourceful  strain  for 
over  two  centuries,  and  produced  many  remarkable  men,  Richard  Borden 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  a  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  character;  steadfast  of 
purpose,  self-reliant,  resourceful,  and  full  of  energy,  of  spotless  integrity, 
with  a  broad,  sagacious  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  with  a  judicial  mind, 
capable  of  estimating  aright  the  opportunities  of  his  day ;  and  with  a  body 
like  his  brain,  robust  and  healthful,  he  was  a  Titan  force  in  the  sphere  of  his 
endeavor  and  has  left  behind  him  an  undying  record  of  his  achievements  in 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  manufactories  of  Fall  River. 

Richard  Borden  married,  Feb.  22,  1828,  Abby  Walker,  daughter  of 
James  and  Sally  (Walker)  Durfee,  and  had  issue  as  follows, — Caroline, 
who  devoted  herself  to  Christian  education  and  philanthropy  ;  Thomas  James, 
who,  Feb.  20,  1855,  married  Mary  E.  Hill;  Richard  Baxter,  who,  Oct.  15, 
1863,  married  Ellen  F.  Plummer ;  Edward  Payson,  who,  Sept.  29,  1863,  mar- 
ried Margaret  L.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Anna  (Glenday)  Durfee; 
William  H.  H.,  who  married  Fanny  I.  Bosworth,  Sept.  25,  1867;  Matthew 
Chaloner  Durfee,  who,  Sept.  5,  1865,  married  Hattie  M.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Nathan  and  Delane  (Borden)  Durfee;  and  Sarah  W.,  who  married 
Alphonso  S.  Covel,  May  19,  1869. 

Stricken  with  paralysis  in  1872,  this  extraordinary  man,  after  two  years 
of  invalidism,  passed  away  Feb.  24,  1874. 
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JEFFERSON  BORDEN  was  born  in  the  village  of  Freetown  (Fall 
River),  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Hathaway)  Borden,  and  was  closely  associated,  in  the  early 
development  of  Fall  River,  with  his  elder  brother,  Col.  Richard  Borden. 
(For  genealogy,  see  sketch  of  the  latter,  ibid.)  Jefferson  Borden  was  the 
twelfth  of  the  thirteen  children  born  to  his  parents,  and  in  early  youth 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  during  the  summer  months,  and  attended  school 
in  the  winter  up  to  1816,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  grain  and  pro- 
vision store  of  William  Valentine,  of  Providence,  R.  L  He  returned  to  Fall 
River  in  1819  and  engaged  with  his  brother,  Richard,  who  was  six  years  his 
senior,  in  the  milling  and  transportation  business.  In  1820,  they,  in  partner- 
ship, purchased  a  small  store,  owned  by  their  nephew,  Holder  Borden  (senior 
in  age  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch)  and  assumed  charge  of  this  venture. 
Jefferson  Borden  was  made  clerk  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company, 
upon  its  organization  in  1821-22,  and  April  28,  1825,  he  secured  his  first 
interest  in  this  company,  and  the  next  year  a  much  larger  interest  from 
his  brother,  Richard.  When  the  company  established  a  salesroom  and  ware- 
house in  1823,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  he  was  appointed  its  agent,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  until  1837,  ^"^  was  instrumental  in  the  great  extension  of 
the  commercial  interest  of  the  company. 

In  1824,  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Blackstone  Canal  Bank  of 
Providence,  but  resigned  in  1826  to  become  a  director  in  the  Providence 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  he  served  until  the  bank  was  abolished 
by  President  Jackson.  In  this  connection,  the  knowledge  and  power,  gained 
by  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  his  time, 
were  serviceable  to  him  in  after  life.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

In  1837,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  nephew.  Holder  Borden,  he  was 
recalled  to  Fall  River,  to  become  an  executive  officer  of  the  American  Print 
Works,  and  he  was  its  manager  and  agent  from  1837  to  1876,  carrying  it 
safely  through  the  panics  of  1837,  1857,  and  1873.  In  a  single  year,  during 
the  Civil  War,  it  made  a  record  of  profits  beyond  all  expenses  of  over 
$900,000.  In  1867,  the  American  Print  Works  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire,  $1,000,000.  of  buildings  and  equipment  being  consumed,  with  a  further 
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loss  of  $1,000,000  in  business.  But,  even  this  deprivation,  added  as  it  was 
to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Globe  Print  Works,  that  had  occurred  but 
two  weeks  previous,  did  not  disturb  the  process  of  rebuilding  and  rehabili- 
tating the  business,  and  within  sixteen  months,  new  buildings  filled  with 
machinery,  were  completed  and  put  in  operation,  and  others  were  in  process 
of  construction. 

In  1847,  with  his  brother  Richard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  founded 
the  old  Bay  State  Steamship  Company,  in  which  at  one  period  he  controlled 
three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock,  and  managed  its  finances.  This  later  be- 
came the  Fall  River  Line ;  thus  the  connection  between  Fall  River  and  New 
York  was  established.  He  had  also  been  instrumental,  earlier,  in  completing 
railroad  connections  between  Fall  River  and  Boston,  and  subsequently  rail- 
road connections  between  Fall  River  and  New  York.  In  1852,  he  promoted 
the  American  Linen  Manufacturing  Company,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  corporation.  In  1853,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Metacomet  Bank 
of  Fall  River,  resigning  in  1879.  While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Government  the  subscription  agent  for  the 
National  Loan  for  Fall  River,  and  issued  the  first  notice  to  that  effect,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1861. 

In  1872,  he  promoted  and  became  a  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the 
Fall  River  Bleachery,  and  was  made  its  first  president.  He  became  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  stock,  and  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Fall  River 
S.  B.  Co.,  and  was  financially  interested  in  the  Fall  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  in  the  Borden  Mining  Company.  In  January,  1876,  he  retired  from 
the  management  of  the  American  Print  Works,  but  was  elected  to  serve  as 
president.  The  Providence  Tool  Company,  in  which  he  was  a  large  stock- 
holder, was  the  year  previous  in  financial  straits,  through  a  contract  for 
rifles  with  the  Turkish  Government,  and  Mr.  Borden,  with  full  faith  in  the 
ultimate  outcome,  endorsed  the  paper  of  the  corporation  to  the  extent  of 
over  $2,000,000.  but  he  was  subsequently  fully  repaid,  and  released  from 
further  responsibility.  In  1879,  however,  the  Print  Works  failed,  and  Mr. 
Borden  lost  $200,000.  in  stock  and  $100,000.  by  indorsement ;  a  panic  fol- 
lowed, other  indorsements  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  forced  into  insolvency. 
Mr.  Borden's  failure  was  solely  due  to  the  extent  of  his  indorsements  for 
others ;  the  records  of  the  Insolvency  Courts  reported  no  individual  debts 
not  fully  secured  by  collaterals,  and  no  breath  of  suspicion  clouded  his  fair 
name  as  he  passed  through  the  court.  Friends  came  to  his  aid,  purchasing 
his  stocks  at  the  low  figure  then  prevailing,  and  thus  assured  him  a  com- 
fortable living. 

As  president,  Mr.  Borden  served  the  American  Linen  Company,  the 
Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufactory,  the  Borden  Mining  Company,  Meta- 
comet Bank,  and  the  Fall  River  Bleachery.    In  1881,  he  was  elected  presi- 
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dent  and  director  of  the  Fall  River  Machine  Company,  and  also  filled  a 
similar  office  with  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  the  Fall  River  Gas 
Company,  the  Metacomet  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Fall  River 
Steamboat  Company. 

Mr.  Borden  married,  April  15,  1828,  Susan  EHzabeth,  daughter  of  Nor- 
man and  Elizabeth  (Salisbury)  Easton,  of  Providence,  and  their  children 
were  Ellen,  who  married  Walter  Paine,  August  13,  1850;  Eliza  O.,  married 
George  B.  Durfee;  Eudora  S.,  married  George  W.  Dean,  July  2,  1873;  E. 
Corinna,  married,  December  11,  1867,  William  W.  Keene ;  Jefferson,  married 
Ellen  Westall,  February  4,  1869;  Sidney;  Spencer,  married  Effie  A.  Brooks, 
August  9,  1871 ;  Norman  E.,  married  Nannie  J.  Brayton,  January  i,  1874; 
and  Charles.  Jefferson  Borden  died  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
August  22,  1887. 
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MATTHEW  CHALONER  DURFEE  BORDEN  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  July  i8,  1842,  son  of  Colonel  Richard  (1795-1874) 
and  Abby  W.  (Durfee)  Borden  and  a  descendant  in  the  eighth 
generation  from  Richard  Borden  (1601-1671)  who  married  in  Wales,  but 
came  from  Kent,  England,  and  with  his  wife,  Joan,  migrated  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1635  and  probably  landed  in  Boston ;  going  thence  to  the  Providence 
Plantations,  and  settling  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Island  where  he  laid 
out  the  farm  lands  and  town  lots  of  Portsmouth  and  founded  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  that  town,  his  home  being  used  as  the  first  place  of  worship. 
M.  C.  D.  Borden's  Hne  of  descent  was  through  John  (1630-1716)  ;  Richard 
(1671-1732)  ;  Thomas  (1697-1740)  ;  Richard  (1721-1795)  ;  Thomas  (1750- 
1831)  ;  Richard  (1795-1874). 

M.  C.  D.  Borden  received  his  primary  school  training  in  Fall  River, 
attended  a  boarding  school  in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  1857;  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  1858-59,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college  and  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  from  Yale  College,  A.B.,  1864.  He  began  his 
business  career  in  the  employ  of  Lathrop,  Ludington  &  Company,  a  large 
jobbing  house  in  New  York  City,  in  1865.  In  1868,  he  was  connected  with 
the  Commission  House  of  Low,  Harriman  &  Co.,  selling  agents  for  the 
American  Print  Works  of  Fall  River.  The  American  Print  Works  met 
with  reverses  in  1879  and  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  who  then  resided  in  New  York 
City,  associated  himself  with  Thomas  J.  Borden,  his  brother,  who  was  at 
that  time  clerk,  agent,  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  American  Print  Works. 
In  1887,  he  purchased  of  his  brother,  Thomas  J.,  his  interest  and  later  be- 
came the  sole  owner  of  the  property.  He  also  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  abandoned  plant  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company  and 
secured  adjacent  lands  and  rendered  himself  independent  of  the  print  cloth 
manufacturers  by  constructing,  between  1889  and  1905,  seven  of  the  largest 
print  cloth  mills  in  Fall  River.  The  product  of  the  American  Printing  Com- 
pany became,  under  his  management,  the  standard  of  the  world,  and  the 
cotton  mills  that  supplied  the  cloth,  a  model  for  all  cotton  cloth  manufac- 
turers. 

When  Mr.  Borden  had  completed  four  of  the  seven  mills  on  the  lands 
of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  -Company,  adjacent  to  the  American  Print- 
ing Company,  he  made  the  starting  of  Mill  No.  4,  October  17,  1895,  the 
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occasion  of  a  breakfast  to  about  seventy  influential  business  men  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  party  came  to  Fall  River  on  the  new  steamer 
"  Priscilla  ",  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  as  his  guests,  these  guests  being  aug- 
mented by  about  as  many  more  from  his  native  city.  The  party  first  in- 
spected the  plant  and  then  to  commemorate  the  event,  Mr.  Borden  started 
the  great  Corliss  engine  that  furnished  power  for  80,000  spindles.  This 
done,  the  guests  repaired  to  the  dining-room  of  the  "  Priscilla  "  lying  at  her 
wharf  across  the  street,  where  luncheon  was  served,  and  later  addresses 
given  by  Mr.  Borden;  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith  of  Philadelphia;  Mayor 
Greene  of  Fall  River ;  J.  Edward  Simmons  of  New  York  City ;  John  S. 
Brayton  of  Fall  River ;  Isaac  H.  Bailey  and  John  R.  Van  Wormer  of  New 
York,  and  Leontine  Lincoln  of  Fall  River.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Borden 
said :  "  In  bringing  this  part  of  the  day's  routine  to  a  close,  I  have  to  ask 
your  attention  to  one  word  more  from  me.  In  what  I  now  have  to  say,  I 
pray  that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  even  a  suspicion  of  ostentation  or  the 
slightest  breach  of  the  proprieties  that  are  inseparable  from  the  truest  man- 
hood. Ordinarily  it  is  indisputable  that  charities  should  be  quietly  and 
modestly  administered — not  displayed,  but  I  am  moved  to  believe  that  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  I,  for  once,  just  because  of  the  occasion  and 
its  lessons,  take  a  different  course  in  what  I  am  now  about  to  do.  I  believe 
in  success — the  greater,  the  better.  I  believe  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
without  any  limit,  except  always  that  fixed  by  clean  and  honorable  methods, 
but  I  believe,  also,  that  unusual  success  brings  with  it  inseparably  extraor- 
dinary responsibilities,  and  therefore,  standing  before  you  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  a  kind  Providence  that  has  so  favored  me,  I  hereby  announce  my 
intention  to  donate  to  the  charities  of  Fall  River,  in  such  directions  as  may 
appear  to  me  best,  the  sum  of  $100,000."  Of  this  munificent  gift,  $15,000. 
was  added  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Home  for  Aged  People ;  smaller 
sums  to  other  deserving  institutions,  but  the  bulk  of  the  gift  was  used  in 
the  erection  of  a  home  for  the  Boys'  Club  of  2.000  members,  erected  in 
Anawan  Street,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  to  its  proper  use  January 
12,  1898,  the  most  magnificent  building,  used  exclusively  by  street  boys  for 
social  and  educational  purposes,  in  the  United  States.  The  rooms  provided 
for  a  theatre,  g}^mnasium,  library,  swimming  pool  and  bowling  allevs  for 
club  purposes.  In  1906.  Mr.  Borden  made  a  large  addition  to  this  building, 
which  he  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  men. 

Mr.  Borden  always  believed  in  keeping  his  mills  busy,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  most  depressed  conditions  and,  at  times,  placed  in  storage  large 
quantities  of  goods,  that,  if  forced  on  sale,  would  depress,  if  not  demoralize, 
the  market.  He  also  came  to  the  assistance  of  other  corporations  at  such 
times  of  depression,  by  relieving  them  of  their  surplus  stock  until  the 
market  afforded  a  better  opening,  and  in  this  way  spared  both  his  own  and 
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Other  operators  from  being  obliged  to  accept  wages  in  proportion  to  the 
low  market  price  of  the  goods  produced.  In  many  cases,  by  his  independent 
action  taken  in  the  interest  of  his  employees,  he  voluntarily  raised  the  rates 
of  compensation  and  thereby  caused  other  cloth  mills  to  make  a  like  raise 
and  in  this  indirect  way  has  benefited  the  employed  class  of  the  entire  city. 
In  1905,  Mr.  Borden  completed  the  seventh  and  last  (191 5)  mill  of  the  Fall 
River  Iron  Works  Company.  In  1880,  he  associated  himself  with  Wright, 
Bliss  &  Fabyan,  afterwards  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company,  who  acted  as  selling 
agents  of  the  American  Printing  Company  until  July  i,  1910,  and  he  then 
transferred  the  account  to  the  new  firm  of  M.  C.  D.  Borden  &  Sons  which 
he  formed  at  that  time  with  his  sons,  Bertram  H.  and  Howard  S.,  with 
offices  and  salesrooms  at  90  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Borden  was  one  of  the  greatest  combinations  of  manufacturer  and 
merchant  that  the  textile  trade  in  this  country  has  ever  known,  and  his  judg- 
ment, as  a  forecaster  of  conditions  in  the  dry  goods  market,  became  pro- 
verbial. He  gave  so  liberally  of  his  time  and  attention  to  his  own  business 
interests  that  it  is  remarkable  he  was  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  other 
offices  conferred  upon  him,  but  this  he  did  faithfully  and  efficiently.  He 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  the  Lincoln  National  Bank, 
the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  New  York  Security  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  for  six  years  servejd  as  Park  Commissioner  in  New  York.  He 
also  served  as  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Women's  Hospital,  member  of  the  New  England  Society,  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
While  at  college,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "  Skull  and  Bones  ",  the 
exclusive  Society  of  Yale,  and  after  his  graduation  became  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Alumni  Association.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  following  clubs, — 
Union  League,  Metropolitan,  Republican,  Merchants',  Down  Town  Asso- 
ciation, Players',  Riding,  New  York  Yacht  Club,  South  Side  Sportsman's, 
Atlantic  Yacht,  Larchmont  Yacht,  American  Yacht  and  Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian  Yacht  Clubs. 

Mr.  Borden  was  a  Republican,  but  although  much  interested  in  politics, 
he  never  sought  public  office.  On  several  occasions,  however,  considerable 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  make  him  Mayor  of  Fall  River,  but  he  felt 
his  other  duties  had  full  claim  to  his  attention,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Borden  married,  September  5,  1865,  Harriet  M.,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Nathan  and  Delane  (Borden)  Durfee,  and  of  his  seven  children,  two  in 
1916  were  living, — Bertram  H.,  who  served  as  treasurer  of  the  American 
Printing  Company,  and  Howard  S.,  treasurer  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works 
Company.  Matthew  C.  D.  Borden  died  May  2^,  igi2,  at  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  Oceanic  on  Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J. 
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i        Holder  Borden        | 


HOLDER  BORDEN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Bristol  county,  Mass., 
June  17,  1799,  son  of  Capt.  George  (1770-1806)  and  Phoebe  (Bor- 
den) Borden;  grandson  of  George  (i735-i8io)  and  Rebecca 
(Church)  Borden;  great  grandson  of  Stephen  (170 5-1 738)  and  Pene- 
lope (Reed)  Borden ;  great  (2)  grandson  of  Joseph  (1680-1715)  and  Sarah 
(Brownell)  Borden;  great  (3)  grandson  of  John  (1640-1716)  and  Mary 
(Earl)  Borden;  and  great  (4)  grandson  of  Richard  and  Joan  Borden,  the 
immigrants.  When  about  eighteen  years  old,  Holder  Borden  entered  the 
service  of  David  Anthony,  who  was  then  operating  the  Fall  River  Manufac- 
tory. He  removed  to  Pawtucket  two  years  later  to  accept  a  clerkship  with 
the  Wilkinsons,  which  he  renounced  to  become  agent  of  the  Blackstone  com- 
pany, Brown  &  Ives.  While  in  that  position,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  a 
large  profit  could  be  made  by  buying  cotton  and  holding  it  for  a  raise,  and 
he  did  this  in  the  interest  of  the  company,  with  the  result  that  he  created  a 
"  corner  in  cotton  ".  The  boldness  of  this  venture  frightened  the  directors, 
and  they  accepted  his  offer  to  make  the  purchase  his  own.  and  before  long 
the  company  came  to  him  to  buy  cotton,  as  he  still  maintained  the  "  corner  " 
and  realized  a  handsome  profit  for  himself. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Borden  joined  with  Brown  &  Ives  in  leasing  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  the  Massasoit  Cotton  Mill,  in  Fall  River,  and  in  1831,  he 
bought  out  their  interest,  and  assumed  the  entire  management,  though  he 
was  then  but  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Immediately  filling  it  with  machinery, 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  Marseilles  vesting,  corded 
materials,  etc.,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  belting  for  machinery  in  Fall 
River.  The  mill,  under  his  management,  soon  gained  distinction,  the  enter- 
prise being  successful  from  the  first. 

Holder  Borden  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Annawan  Mill  and 
was  interested  in  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  and 
in  the  Fall  River  Manufactory  and  later  became  agent  of  the  print  works  at 
the  Globe  Mills.  His  last  great  undertaking  was  promoting  and  carrying  to 
a  successful  completion  the  great  American  Print  Works  in  1835,  of  which 
he  was  business  manager  and  agent  up  to  February,  1837,  when  ill  health 
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obliged  him  to  resign.  Holder  Borden  was  remarkable  for  his  enterprise 
and  energy,  his  activity  knew  no  bounds  and,  being  a  born  leader  of  men, 
he  had  the  faculty  of  impressing  others  with  his  views  and  ideas.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  community  was  early  deprived  of  so  useful  a  member,  for  a 
throat  difficulty  developed  into  consumption,  and  he  died  Sept.  12,  1837, 
when  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.    He  never  married. 
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Nathaniel  B.  Borden  \ 


NATHANIEL  BRIGGS  BORDEN  was  born  in  Freetown,  Mass., 
April  15,  1801,  son  of  Simeon  and  Amey  (Briggs)  Borden,  and 
seventh  in  descent  from  Richard  Borden,  who  settled  in  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I.,  in  1638.  When  Nathaniel  was  five  years  old,  his  family  re- 
moved to  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  and  there  he  attended  the  district  school  winters, 
and  worked  on  the  farm  during  other  seasons  of  the  year,  his  educational 
privileges  ceasing  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  a  short  attendance  at  the  Plain- 
field  (Conn.)  Academy.  In  1821,  he,  with  others,  purchased  several  mill 
sites  and  the  adjoining  lands  in  Fall  River,  and  in  the  same  year,  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  treasurer.  He  was  identified  with  the  operations  and  develop- 
ment of  the  company  until  1838,  then  resigned  on  account  of  the  press  of 
pubhc  duties.  In  1825,  he,  with  others,  obtained  charters  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  legislatures  for  the  Watuppa  Reservoir  Com- 
pany of  Fall  River. 

He  held  various  town  offices  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1831,  1834,  1851  and  1864,  and  of  the  Senate 
in  1845  and  1847.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-masonic  agitation  in 
the  '30s,  also  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  assisting  many  fugitives  on  their 
way  to  Canada.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  24th  Con- 
gress, upon  an  anti-masonic  and  Jacksonian  platform,  and  was  reelected  to 
the  25th  Congress.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Fall  River  Railroad  in 
1847,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  1854.  Being  sent  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature as  a  Whig  in  1851,  he  at  first  supported  Robert  C.  Winthrop  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  in  deference  to  the  sentiment  of  his  district,  he 
finally  cast  the  one  ballot  which  secured  Charles  Sumner's  election.  He 
was  chosen  mayor  of  Fall  River  in  1856,  doing  much  while  in  that  office 
to  assist  the  sufferers  from  the  industrial  depression  of  that  period,  and 
was  an  alderman  from  1859  until  his  death,  at  which  time  he  had  been 
president  of  the  Fall  River  Savings  Bank  and  the  Fall  River  Union  Bank 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Borden  married  (i)  Sarah  Gray,  March  16,  1820.  She  died  May 
22,  1840,  and  he  married  (2)  December  10,  1840,  Louisa  Gray,  who  died 
June  4,  1842.    His  third  wife  was  Sarah  G.  Buffum,  whom  he  married  July 
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12,  1843,  and  who  died  September  10,  1854.  March  14,  1855,  he  married 
(4)  Lydia  A.  Wilbour,  daughter  of  William  Slade.  All  his  children  with 
the  exception  of  Nathaniel  B.,  Jr.,  born  of  his  third  marriage,  were  the  issue 
of  his  union  with  Sarah  Gray,  and  included,  Amey,  Simeon,  Sarah,  Simeon 
and  Louise  G.  Borden. 

Nathaniel  Briggs  Borden  died  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  April  10,  1865. 
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I  Thomas  James  Borden 
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nriHOMAS  JAMES  BORDEN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  March 
I,  1832,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Richard  and  Abby  Walker  (Durfee) 
Borden.  (For  genealogy  see  sketch  of  his  father,  ibid.)  He  was 
educated  at  private  schools  and  in  1848,  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company.  Desiring  technical  instruction,  to  fit  him 
for  the  responsibihties  of  possible  future  positions,  he  entered  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  two  years,  1849-50,  study- 
ing engineering  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Eustis,  and  chemistry  under 
Professor  Horsford.  In  1851,  he  returned  to  his  former  occupation,  in 
which  he  remained  until  1853,  when,  having  barely  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  appointed  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  newly  organized  Bay  State 
Print  Works,  formerly  called  the  Globe  Print  Works,  and  so  remained  until 
the  financial  panic  of  1857  brought  about  the  consolidation  of  the  Bay 
State  Works  with  the  American  Print  Works,  when  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Bay  State  portion  of  the  consolidated  business. 

In  February,  i860,  Mr.  Borden  became  treasurer  and  agent  of  the 
Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufactory,  which  then  had  a  capacity  of  9,408 
spindles,  and  252  looms,  producing  annually  something  short  of  2,500,000 
yards  of  cloth.  He  at  once  formulated  plans  looking  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity,  which,  being  duly  approved  by  the  directors,  were  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  within  a  year  the  plant  was  operating  38,736  spindles  and  932 
looms,  with  a  300  per  cent,  increase  in  its  production,  thus  enabling  the  cor- 
poration to  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent  from  the  impetus  afforded  manufac- 
turers by  the  war. 

Mr.  Borden  participated  actively  in  the  defence  of  the  North.  Sept. 
3,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fall  River  Light  In- 
fantry, and  in  the  following  year  served  for  ninety  days  in  Boston,  with  the 
same  rank  in  the  Fifth  unattached  company  of  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  in  the  United  States  service.  He  afterwards  served  as  captain,  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer MiHtia,  resigning  his  command  in  1871.  He  was  actively  interested  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  State 
Militia. 

In  1868  Mr.  Borden  was  elected  president  and  agent  of  the  Mechanics 
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Mill  Co.,  before  the  factory  was  built,  and  early  in  1870  he  assumed  the 
further  responsibilities  of  treasurer  and  sole  manager.  In  order  to  further 
the  development  of  his  father's  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Quequechan 
River,  Col.  Borden,  early  in  1871,  organized  the  Richard  Borden  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  a  capital  of  $800,000.,  principally  subscribed  to  by 
members  of  the  Borden  family.  Col.  Borden  became  treasurer  of  this  cor- 
poration also.  The  mill,  when  erected,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  struc- 
tures for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  country.  It  was  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  its  treasurer,  who  made  the  plans  of  construction 
and  machine  equipment.  While  the  mill  was  in  process  of  erection,  the  com- 
pany built  96  tenements  for  the  use  of  the  operatives,  as  there  was  little 
accommodation  for  them  in  the  neighboring  region.  It  also  sold  the  sites 
for  the  Chace  and  Tecumseh  mills  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very 
material  extension  of  the  city  to  the  eastward  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Quequechan  River.  Thus  within  two  years  the  energy  of  Col.  Borden 
transformed  a  tract  of  waste  land  into  a  flourishing  settlement  and  greatly 
extended  a  prosperous  business. 

From  1871  to  1876,  Col.  Borden  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  Troy, 
Mechanics,  and  Richard  Borden  Mills,  with  their  137,776  spindles  and  3,228 
looms.  Under  his  skilful  and  energetic  management,  which  included  atten- 
tion to  detail  as  well  as  furtherance  of  the  business  generally,  these  insti- 
tutions were  financially  successful  and  did  much  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  further  development  of  Fall  River's  industries.  In  1876,  he  relin- 
quished the  treasurership  of  the  Troy  Mill ;  while  under  his  charge,  this 
mill  property  had  risen  from  the  value  of  $225,000.  to  over  $800,000.,  and 
had  paid  $1,250,000.  in  dividends.  At  the  same  time  his  active  control  of 
the  Mechanics  Mills  was  terminated  because  of  his  acceptance  of  the  agency 
of  the  American  Print  Works,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  increasing  in- 
firmity of  his  uncle,  Jefferson  Borden,  who  had  been  agent  of  the  Print 
Works  for  thirty-nine  years  and  wished  to  be  released  from  the  weight  of 
his  responsibilities.  Colonel  Borden  continued,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  the  directorship  of  the  companies,  in  which  he  had  relinquished  active 
control,  and  was  at  that  time  also  president  of  the  Richard  Borden  and 
Mechanics  Mills  corporations. 

The  capacity  of  the  American  Print  Works  was  greatly  enlarged  during 
Colonel  Borden's  administration  of  its  affairs.  New  devices  in  machinery, 
new  methods  of  dyeing  and  printing,  and  most  advanced  and  skilled  de- 
signers, printers  and  dyers  were  brought  to  its  service  from  both  Europe 
and  America,  and  when  he  left  the  Print  Works  in  1887,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  establishments  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  printing  of  textile  fabrics. 

Colonel  Borden  bore  a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Watuppa  Reservoir  Company,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  from  1864  to  1876. 
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When  the  Metacomet  Bank  was  organized  in  1853,  Col.  Borden  was  made 
one  of  its  directors.  At  his  death  he  was  its  president  and  the  only  member 
of  the  original  board  in  the  directorship.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Fall 
River  Savings  Bank,  and  at  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  bank  director  in  the 
city. 

In  1874  he  became  a  director  in  both  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  and  to  the  last  he  held  a  place 
among  the  managers  of  these  corporations.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Fall 
River  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  from  its  organization  in 
1870,  being  long  its  president  and  treasurer.  In  November,  1894,  he  was 
chosen  president  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Mutual,  the  Enterprise  Mutual 
and  the  American  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  companies,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
immediately  after  which  he  resigned  his  directorship  in  the  Boston,  the  Wor- 
cester and  the  What  Cheer  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  companies,  and  in  the 
American  Mutual  Liability,  of  Boston,  which  he  had  held  for  almost  a 
score  of  years. 

Col.  Borden  was  a  member  and  at  one  time  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  was  a  member  and  director 
in  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  was  identified 
with  the  Borden  Mining  Company,  of  Frostburg,  Md.,  a  company  organized 
by  his  father  to  transact  a  bituminous  coal  business.  Col.  Borden  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  of  the  Fall  River  fire  department  in  1865.  He 
became  its  chief  engineer  in  1870.  This  position  he  held  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  labored  assiduously  with  marked  success  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  department. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  in  the  city  government  of 
1874,  and  president  of  that  body  in  1875.  Upon  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1894,  lodging  the  police  and  licensing  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  police  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  full  terra 
of  three  years,  by  Governor  Greenhalge.  So  satisfactory  had  been  his  con- 
duct of  this  important  office  that,  in  spite  of  his  expressed  desire  not  to  be 
reappointed,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Gov.  Wolcott  renominated  him 
for  a  second  term,  but  he  insisted  upon  being  relieved  from  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

His  latest  civic  service  was  in  connection  with  the  new  charter  adopted 
by  vote  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  first  named  of  the  committee  of 
thirty  citizens  to  whom  was  referred  the  important  duty  of  drafting  the 
desired  charter.  His  services  in  connection  with  that  work,  until  its  con- 
summation in  the  adoption  of  the  charter,  were  of  great  value  to  the 
movement. 

He  was  the  second  president  of  the  Congregational  Club,  of  Fall  River, 
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and  the  second  president  of  the  Fall  River  Associated  Charities.  His  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  led  to  his  appointment  in  1877  as  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Board,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
death,  being  at  that  time  near  the  head  of  the  membership  in  point  of 
seniority. 

Thomas  J.  Borden  married,  Feb.  20,  1855,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
A.  Hill,  and  had  four  children, — Harriet  M.,  wife  of  Rufus  W.  Bassett; 
Anna  H. ;  Richard,  who  died  early  in  Hfe;  and  Carrie  L.  Borden.  He  died 
in  the  East  Side  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  L,  Nov.  21,  1902,  survived  by  his 
wife  and  daughters. 
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RICHARD    BAXTER   BORDEN   was   born  in   Fall  River,   Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1834,  second  son  of  Col.  Richard  (q.  v.) 
and  Abby  (Walker)  Borden,  and  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  eighth 
generation  from  Richard  Borden,  who  came  to  America  from  England  in 
1635.     (For  full  genealogy  see  sketch  of  his  father,  Col.  Richard  Borden.) 
He  attended  private  schools  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University  at  Cambridge.    Entering  the  office  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works 
Company,  of  which  his  father  was  the  treasurer,  and  which  included  in  its 
management  cotton  manufactories,  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  business  and  subsequently  became  agent  of  the  Metacomet  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  also  of  the  Annawan  Manufacturing  Company,  and  of 
the  Fall  River  Manufactory.    In  1873  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Cres- 
cent  Mill,  holding  the  position  for  three  years.     In   1876  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufactory  in  Fall  River.     In 
1 87 1  he  was  made  a  director,  in  1874  president  and  in  1876  treasurer  of 
the  Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company  of  Fall  River.     He  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  last  two  named  companies  till  the  end  of  life  in 
1906.    He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Richard  Borden,  Troy,  American  Linen, 
Metacomet,  Mechanics  and  Merchants  Manufactories.     He  was  an  organ- 
izer of  the  Slade  Mills  in  1871.     He  was  a  director  of  the  Slade  Mills  in 
1 87 1,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Fall  River  Bleachery  from  1872,  and  of  the 
Fall  River  Machine  Company, 

From  boyhood,  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  "  Quequechan  "  or  "  Fall 
River  ",  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  and  furnishing 
the  water  power,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  assets  of  the  Fall  River 
Mills  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry.  His  official  relations  with  the  Meta- 
comet, Annawan  and  Troy  mills  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  this  im- 
portant water-course,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manu- 
facturing Company,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from 
the  lakes,  in  behalf  of  the  Watuppa  Reservoir  Co.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  municipal  water  system,  conflict  in  interests  began  to  arise,  re- 
sulting in  a  long  course  of  litigation  and  adjustment,  the  burden  of  which 
fell  upon  Mr.  Borden,  and  he  became  a  recognized  authority  on  questions 
of  water  flowage  and  the  rights  of  public  and  riparian  ownership.     The 
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difficult  questions,  which  continually  arose,  were  met  and  solved  by  his 
wisdom  and  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  involved.  His  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  his  wise  application  of  this  knowledge,  made  him  a  predominat- 
ing, though  unobtrusive,  factor  in  the  community.  His  opinion,  quietly, 
but  firmly  expressed,  was  always  regarded  as  valuable,  and  often  settled 
the  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  Borden  also  served  as  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Fall 
River  National  Bank ;  was  a  founder,  director  and  president  of  the  Union 
Belt  Company  from  1871  ;  director  of  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works  Company 
from  1880;  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank;  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Fall 
River,  of  the  State  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  Enterprise 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Fall  River  for  two  terms. 

In  1850  he  became  a  member  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in 
Fall  River,  of  which  his  father  was  a  founder,  and  for  thirty-nine  years  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  church.  He  was  also  a  corporate  member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  Borden  married  October  15,  1863,  Ellen  F.,  daughter  of  Avery  Plum- 
mer,  of  Boston,  and  their  children  were  Richard  Plummer  Borden,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Jackson,  Slade  &  Borden;  Charles  M.  Borden,  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company  ;  Elizabeth  May  ;  and  Nellie 
L.,  who  married  Clifford  M.  Gardner.  Richard  Baxter  Borden  died  in  Fall 
River,  October  12,  1906.  Heir  to  all  that  was  most  worthy,  through  the 
longest  lines  of  sturdy  New  England  ancestry,  he  typified  the  virtues  of 
manly  christian  citizenship  in  his  daily  business  life,  and  in  his  heartfelt, 
loving,  personal  work  in  his  church  and  its  mission.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
fine  type  of  the  American  business  man,  who  carried  his  integrity  into  his 
business  and  moralized  his  business  as  a  part  of  his  character. 
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EDWARD  PAYSON  BORDEN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  February  12,  1836,  third  son  of  Richard  (1795- 
1874)  and  Abby  W.  (Durfee)  Borden.  (For  genealogy  see  sketch 
of  his  father,  ibid.)  He  received  a  common  school  training  at  the  public 
schools  of  Fall  River,  which  he  attended  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he 
was  obliged  by  an  affection  of  the  eyes  to  abandon  his  studies  for  a  time. 
In  1852,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  American  Print  Works  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  as  errand-boy  and  gradually  passed  through  the  several  grades  of 
clerkship  until  he  became  head  bookkeeper  of  the  company.  In  1864  he 
resigned  his  position  with  the  American  Print  Works,  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  entered  as  partner  the  dry  goods  commission  house  of  Harris, 
Shortridge  &  Co.  Mr.  Harris  resigned  from  the  firm  in  January,  1867,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Shortridge,  Borden  &  Co.  In  1886  the  firm  re- 
tired from  business,  and  Mr.  Borden  devoted  his  energies  to  the  several 
manufacturing  and  other  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested. 

He  was  president  of  the  Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Fall  River,  succeeding  his  brother,  Thomas  J.,  on  his  death  in  1902.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  Pulaski  Iron  Company ;  the  Caldwell  Land  & 
Lumber  Company ;  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania ; 
president  of  the  Borden  Mining  Co. ;  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  of  the  Merchants  Fund.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  Western  National  Bank,  and  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Com- 
pany ;  manager  of  the  Western  Savings  Fund  Society,  the  Howard  Hospital 
&  Infirmary  for  Incurables,  the  Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Blind  Persons,  and  the  Mercantile  Beneficial  Society. 

Mr.  Borden  married  in  1863,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann 
G.  (Glenday)  Durfee  and  had  one  child,  Edward  Shirley  Borden. 
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N.  B.  Borden,  2d 


NATHANIEL  BRIGGS  BORDEN,  2d,  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
February  23d,  1844,  son  of  Nathaniel  Briggs  (see  sketch,  ibid.) 
and  Sarah  Gould  (Buffum)  Borden,  and  a  descendant  through 
Simeon  and  Amey  (Briggs)  Borden;  Abraham  and  Ann  (Mumford)  Bor- 
den; Joseph  and  Abigail  (Russell)  Borden;  and  John  and  Mary  (Earl) 
Borden ;  from  Richard  Borden,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Fall  River 
family.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Arnold  Buffum,  the  first  president 
of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  society  with  which  John  G. 
Whittier  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and  later  days,  were 
identified. 

Our  subject  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River  and  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1864,  but  the 
death  of  his  father  interfered  with  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  and 
he  went  to  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  details  of  woolen 
manufacture  in  the  mills  of  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  He  later  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  T.  R.  Hyde  &  Co.,  Carolina  Mills,  Rhode  Island,  and  his  expe- 
rience there  gave  him  a  good  insight  into  the  woolen  business.  Subsequently, 
he  engaged  with  the  Valley  Falls  Company,  at  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  and  while 
in  the  employ  of  this  concern,  gained  an  equally  thorough  knowledge  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing.  His  next  position  was  with  the  Merchants  Manufac- 
turing Company,  but  his  stay  was  brief,  for  in  less  than  a  year,  he  re- 
sumed his  connection  with  the  Valley  Falls  Company,  serving  as  superinten- 
dent. He  continued  with  this  company  until  October,  1873,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Fall  River  prepared  to  remain  there  permanently. 

Immediately,  he  began  to  secure  subscriptions  for  stock  in  a  new  cotton 
manufacturing  corporation,  which  he  was  about  to  organize,  and  in  1874 
the  list  was  completed,  and  the  Barnard  Manufacturing  Company  came  into 
existence,  the  capital  stock  of  which  corporation  was  fixed  at  $400,000.,  but 
it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  $330,000.  Plans  were  matured  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  contracts  for  machinery  and  materials  were  placed,  so 
that  in  April,  1874,  ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  to  con- 
tain 28,000  spindles  and  768  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths 
from  print  cloth  yarns.  The  mill  was  erected  and  equipped  during  the  year 
1874  under  Mr.  Borden's  supervision,  and  weaving  operations  were  begun 
in  January,  1875.     Mr.  Borden  had  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
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tion  and  served  as  such  until  his  death  in  1909.  In  December,  1895,  he  was 
authorized  by  his  stockholders  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Barnard  Manu- 
facturing Company  by  the  addition  of  about  30,000  spindles,  and  the  capital 
stock  was  raised  to  $495,000.  Plans  were  immediately  drawn  and  contracts 
made  for  building  a  weave  shed  capable  of  holding  1832  looms;  contracts 
were  also  made  for  new  machinery,  so  that  by  1896,  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  had  reached  64,560  spindles  and  1708  looms. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Borden  was  elected  president  of  the  Fall  River  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  held  the  office  until  1908.  In  that  capacity, 
he  was  very  prominently  identified  with  all  general  dealings  with  the  opera- 
tives, and  his  name  became  to  the  public  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  He  also  served  as  a  di- 
rector and  vice-president  of  the  Massasoit  National  Bank,  and  upon  its  con- 
solidation with  the  National  Union  and  Pocasset  National  Banks,  under  the 
name  of  Massasoit-Pocasset  National  Bank,  he  continued  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  served  until  his  death.  He  was  trustee  of  the  Fall  River 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  W.  Murray 
Crane  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Taunton  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
serving  on  this  Board  until  his  death,  the  last  eight  years  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Children's  Home  of  Fall  River 
in  1889,  and  reelected  each  succeeding  year.  In  this  charitable  institution, 
he  was  very  deeply  interested,  and  of  his  time  and  attention,  gave  liberally 
to  its  affairs,  as  well  as  evincing  interest  in  other  ways. 

Upright,  broad-minded,  genial  and  ever  courteous,  Mr.  Borden  was 
truly  respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  finer  character  and  more 
unsullied  reputation  rarely  exists,  and  his  life  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
a  true  example  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  said, — "  In  all  the  various  de- 
mands of  life  made  upon  him,  he  achieved  distinction ;  as  a  man,  he  was 
courteous  and  kind,  a  model  of  affability  and  good  breeding;  as  a  business 
leader,  he  was  skilful,  far-seeing  and  successful ;  and  as  a  citizen,  he  was 
conscientious,  high-minded  and  public-spirited."  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  books,  and  in  consequence,  a  well-informed  man  generally.  In  church 
matters,  he  was  of  Unitarian  faith,  and  belonged  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  the  Unitarian  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Harvard  and 
other  clubs. 

Mr.  Borden  married,  February  2,  1870,  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Brown,  and  had  four  children, — Nathaniel  Briggs,  Jr.,  born  March  4, 
1871 ;  Annie  Brown,  born  December  4,  1877;  Arnold  Buffum,  born  March 
19,  1882,  died  April  30,  1907;  and  Louise  Gould,  born  October  11, 
1883.  Mr.  Borden  died  in  1909,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  illness,  the 
nature  of  which  was  a  complete  exhaustion  of  nerve  force.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  Mrs.  Borden  and  the  three  children. 
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SPENCER  BORDEN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  son  of  Jefferson 
and  Susan  Elizabeth  (Easton)  Borden.  (For  genealogy,  see  sketch 
of  his  father,  ibid.)  His  technical  education  was  brought  to  a 
practical  issue  by  two  years  of  service  as  a  chemist  in  the  dye  and  color 
department  of  the  American  Print  Works,  after  which  he  devoted  a  similar 
period  to  inspecting  the  systems  in  vogue  in  Mulhouse  and  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  study  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and 
London. 

On  his  return  to  Fall  River  in  1873,  he  prepared  the  plans  for  a  bleach- 
ery,  and  the  Fall  River  Bleachery  was  duly  incorporated.  He  served  as 
treasurer  and  agent  of  the  corporation  from  1873  to  1899,  when  he  became 
president  and  general  manager,  offices  which  he  likewise  held  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Troy  Cooperative  Bank ;  a  di- 
rector of  the  Fall  River  Electric  Light  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  in  1900,  and  he  in  1906  was  elected  to 
serve  the  City  of  Fall  River  as  alderman,  and  was  reelected  many  times. 

Mr.  Borden  married  August  9,  1871,  Effie  A.  Brooks.  Their  children 
were :  Spencer,  Leonora,  Alfred,  Brooks  and  Florence. 
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JOSEPH  BANCROFT  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  April  7, 
1803,  the  second  son  of  thirteen  children  of  John  and  EHzabeth 
(Wood)  Bancroft.  Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  which  his  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  had  long  been  members, 
his  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Ackworth  School,  an  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  Friends.  This  school  he  attended  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  Jacob  Bright, 
a  maternal  uncle,  and  father  of  John  Bright,  M.  P.,  who  operated  a  cotton 
mill  in  Rochdale.  His  apprenticeship  lasted  seven  years,  or,  until  his  ma- 
jority, in  1824.  In  the  meantime,  his  parents  had  disposed  of  their  house- 
hold possessions  and  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  where  his  father  immediately  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
flannel.  Their  coming  to  Wilmington  to  settle  was  preceded  by  a  sojourn 
to  the  United  States  of  their  eldest  son,  John,  and  was  probably  due  to 
a  visit  which  his  mother,  as  Elizabeth  Wood,  before  her  marriage  had  made 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Wilmington. 

Joseph,  on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  made  haste  to  join  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Wilmington,  the  whole  family  for  the  first  time  were  gathered  to- 
gether under  one  roof,— father,  mother  and  their  twelve  living  children. 
Joseph,  at  first,  assisted  his  father  and  brothers  at  the  factory  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel,  but,  in  1826,  he  moved  to  Rockland,  on  the  Brandy  wine, 
above  Wilmington,  and  there  assumed  charge  of  the  Rockland  Cotton  Mill, 
operated  by  William  Young  &  Sons,  where  he  continued  as  superintendent 
until  1831,  when,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  Thomas  Janvier,  he  pur- 
chased the  property  at  Rockford,  in  which,  after  remodeling,  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  a  small  way.  At  the  start,  he  encountered 
many  difficulties,— perhaps  the  most  discouraging  of  which  was  a  flood  in 
1839,  that  destroyed  his  water-power  dam  and  flooded  his  entire  property, 
causing  great  damage.  At  this  time  he  offered  to  surrender  the  plant  to 
Mr.  Janvier  in  payment  of  the  money  already  advanced,  but  Mr.  Janvier 
refused  the  offer,  and  made  further  advances  for  the  continuance  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Janvier's  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Joseph  Bancroft  was 
well  justified,  for  gradually  the  business  developed  and  reached  a  sound 
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footing  and  a  prosperous  condition.  Joseph  Bancroft  was  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  new  ideas ;  his  ambition  being  always  to  keep  his  factory  and  equip- 
ment up  to  the  highest  possible  standard.  In  1854,  he  made  a  special  voyage 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  cotton  mills  and  finishing  works 
there.  In  i860,  he  started  a  bleachery  and  finishing  works  at  Rockford.  He, 
in  1865,  admitted  his  two  sons,  William  P.  and  Samuel,  Jr.,  into  partnership, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  "  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  ".  The  business  was 
carried  on  under  this  title  until  1889,  when  the  present  (1916)  company, 
"  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Company  "  was  organized. 

Joseph  Bancroft  died  December  8,  1874.  He  had  lived  to  see  his 
hopes  and  ambitions  realized.  The  moderation,  patience  and  courage  which 
characterized  his  nature  laid  the  foundation  of  a  business  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  leading  establishment  of  its  kind  in  America;  and,  from 
three  small  dwellings,  including  his  own  simple  home  near  the  original  plant, 
he  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  village  of  industrious,  contented  and  pros- 
perous families, — a  most  noble  bequest  to  his  posterity.  He  was  ever  so- 
licitous for  the  welfare  of  his  employees,  and  well  deserved  the  title  of 
"  public  benefactor  ".  Always,  even  in  times  of  financial  depression,  he  paid 
wages  in  cash  and  on  Friday  night,  rather  than  (as  was  the  frequent  cus- 
tom in  those  days)  in  store  orders;  and  encouraged  saving  habits  by  allow- 
ing interest  on  all  money  of  the  employees  left  in  his  hands.  He  established 
a  library  for  the  educational  advancement  and  pleasure  of  those  connected 
with  the  business. 

Throughout  his  life  he  adhered  to  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  when  the  Society  divided  into  the  Orthodox  and  Hicksite 
Branches,  he  allied  himself  with  the  latter,  although  the  separation  had  not 
the  approval  of  his  judgment.  His  great  desire  was  to  see  the  two  branches 
of  the  Society  reunited,  and  he  used  his  best  endeavors  to  this  end.  One 
of  his  writings,  intended  as  an  olive  branch  to  the  two  factions,  entitled  "  A 
Persuasive  to  Unity  ",  was  published  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  his  friends  that  concern  upon  this  subject,  and  subsequent  efforts, 
hastened  the  progress  of  his  final  illness. 

Joseph  Bancroft  was  married  in  1829,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  William 
and  Sarah  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  and  had  two  sons, — William  Poole,  born 
July  12,  1835,  and  Samuel,  Jr.,  born  January  21,  1840;  both  of  whom 
succeeded  their  father  in  business. 
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SAMUEL  BANCROFT,  JR.,  was  born  January  21,  1840,  at  Rock- 
ford,  now  a  suburb  of  Wilmin^on,  Del.  His  father  was  Joseph 
Bancroft,  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  an  English  Friend  of  Manchester, 
England,  and  a  member  of  the  same  family  from  which  the  eminent  Ameri- 
can historian  was  descended.  In  early  manhood,  he  came  to  this  country, 
and,  settling  in  Delaware,  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sarah  Poole,  a 
Friend,  whose  ancestors  for  three  generations  were  Delawareans,  and  he  sub- 
sequently married  her,  having  issue  of  two  sons,  of  whom  our  subject  was 
the  younger.  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Samuel 
Aslop,  and  the  classical  academy  of  T.  Clarkson  Taylor,  in  Wilmington. 
He  commenced  his  business  career  at  the  age  of  seven,  when,  as  a  vacation 
job,  he  "  handed-in  ".  Later,  he  "  'tended  creel  "  and  was  taught  to  weave, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  finishing  school,  he  started  in  to  work  regu- 
larly in  the  cotton  mills  of  his  father  at  Rockford  (see  history  of  Joseph 
Bancroft  &  Sons  Company,  Vol.  3)  and  there  for  several  years  labored  in  the 
various  departments,  but  he  was  hard-working  and  methodical,  and  soon  won 
advancement,  being  given  in  i860  the  sole  charge  of  the  bleaching  and  fin- 
ishing departments,  which  were  at  that  time  added  to  the  Rockford  plant. 
With  his  elder  brother,  William,  he  five  years  later  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, the  business  then  assuming  the  firm  name  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons, 
which  was  maintained  until  1889,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Joseph  Ban- 
croft, when  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,  and 
Samuel  Bancroft  was  elected  president,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  the  plant  under  his  guidance  evolving  into  one  of  the  two  or  three 
largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  Delaware. 

In  addition  to  his  affiliation  with  textile  interests,  confined  wholly  to 
the  above  mentioned  plant,  Mr.  Bancroft  rendered  valuable  serv^ice  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  From  its  inception,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Wilmington 
Trust  Company,  and  for  some  years  served  as  a  director,  vice-president, 
president,  and  from  1910  as  the  chairman  of  the  Huntington  &  Broadtop 
Mountain  R.  R.  &  Coal  Company,  also  holding  directorship  in  the  Delaware, 
B.  C.  &  A.  and  M.,  D.  &  V.  Railroad  Companies,  and  in  spite  of  these  many 
interests,  found  time  to  aid  in  many  local  civic  matters,  also  in  state  affairs. 
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Always  greatly  interested  in  politics,  he  in  1866  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  from  New  Castle  County  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  being  a  resident  of  Christiana  hundred.  He  served  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1867,  and  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  in  1868,  but 
the  entire  Republican  ticket  in  that  county  was  defeated  at  that  election.  He 
subsequently  left  the  Republican  Party,  and  thereafter  never  voted  for  its 
candidate  for  President  or  Congress,  his  views  differing  most  radically 
from  the  policy  of  that  party  in  relation  to  the  tariff  and  other  public  ques- 
tions, especially  regarding  the  constitutionally  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  question  of  legal  tender.  In  1872,  he  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  Every  Evening  Printing  Company,  and  later  the  controlling  owner 
of  this  paper,  and  as  such  frequently  caused  to  be  published  in  its  columns 
articles  strongly  advocating  sound  Democratic  doctrine  and  denouncing  un- 
failingly the  wave  of  political  corruption  which  bid  fair  to  engulf  the  State 
of  Delaware.  His  upright  stand  for  civic  righteousness  was  most  positive, 
and  not  only  through  his  paper,  but  personally,  he  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  means  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  city's  park  system,  and  from  1895  until  his  death,  served  as  a 
•member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  having  been  reappointed  con- 
tinuously at  the  expiration  of  each  term  of  six  years,  and  during  this  period, 
joined  with  his  brother  William  in  a  gift  of  much  valuable  land  to  the  city 
for  its  park  system.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  for  over 
20  years,  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Delaware  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  and  had  been  a  trustee  since  the  school  was  started,  and 
took  a  keen  and  helpful  interest  in  these,  as  well  as  in  many  other  charitable 
institutions  in  the  city  and  state.  In  1907,  he  largely  aided  a  popular  move- 
ment that  had  for  its  object  the  honoring  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  and  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  me- 
morial statue  of  Mr.  Bayard  in  Rockford  Park. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Bancroft  possessed  perhaps  the 
finest  private  collection  of  paintings  by  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites  in  the 
country,  and  his  many  valuable  paintings  by  other  artists  also  attest  his  inter- 
est in  and  love  for  art.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  always  manifested  much  interest  in  its  work. 
Literature,  too,  had  for  him  a  lifelong  and  deep  attraction,  and  in  his  large 
and  varied  library  he  always  found  much  enjoyment.  Endowed  with  a 
very  retentive  memory,  his  constant  reading  and  wide  experience  made  him 
an  exceedingly  entertaining  and  instructive  companion,  for  his  mind  became 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  knowledge.  His  club  affiliations  included  member- 
ship in  the  New  York,  Lambs,  Century  Ass'n,  GroHer,  The  Players,  Man- 
hattan, National  Arts,  in  New  York;  Union  League,  Philobiblon,  Pen  and 
Pencil,  in  Philadelphia ;  Caxton,  in  Chicago ;  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
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Wilmington,  Wilmington  Country  Club,  Wilmington  Whist  Club,  in  Wil- 
mington; Arundel,  in  London,  England;  and  the  Brazenose,  in  Manchester, 
England ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  following  societies, — Colonial  Wars, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  N.  Y.,  Metropolitan  Museum,  Franklin  Institute, 
and  the  Historical  Societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  Eureka  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Delta 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M. 

He  was,  like  his  parents,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  West  Street, 
that  city.  Only  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately  were  the  sterling  qualities 
of  his  character  known,  for  he  was  frank,  almost  to  bluntness,  which  to  non- 
intimates  sometimes  made  him  appear  hard,  but  this  was  only  because  his 
mind  was  satisfied  that  he  was  maintaining  the  right  position  and  it  was  never 
without  careful  thought  that  a  conclusion  was  reached,  but  being  reached, 
it  was  indeed  difficult  to  sway  his  opinion.  Fearless  as  to  what  others  might 
say  or  think,  he  doubtless  often  gave  offence,  although  it  was  not  to  appear 
obnoxious  that  he  took  his  stand,  but  to  do  and  speak  the  right  as  he  saw  it, 
for  upon  honor  and  truth  he  placed  a  high  value.  He  was  nevertheless 
kind-hearted  and  charitable,  but  the  majority  of  his  benefactions  were  sedu- 
lously concealed  from  public  eye,  boasting  and  self-praise  being  alien  to  his 
nature.  His  friendship  once  gained,  he  was  indeed  a  friend,  and  loyalty  was 
one  of  his  many  fine  qualities. 

June  8,  1865,  Mr.  Bancroft  married  Mary  Askew  Richardson,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Richardson  and  Susanna  Robinson,  of  near  Wilmington,  and 
their  children  were: — Elizabeth  R.,  born  May  6,  1871,  who  married  John 
Blymer  Bird,  of  Wilmington,  and  Joseph,  born  May  18,  1875,  who,  after 
being  graduated  from  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technolog>%  became  identified 
with  the  business  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,  and  at  present  is  (1916) 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  He  married,  October  29,  1902,  Elizabeth 
Howard,  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

The  early  part  of  April,  1915,  Mr.  Bancroft's  health  became  impaired, 
and  conditions  seemed  to  warrant  the  undergoing  of  an  operation,  subse- 
quently performed,  but  from  which  he  did  not  rally,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  the  month  he  passed  on  to  the  higher  life.  He  was  survived 
by  his  wife  and  his  two  children. 
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WILLIAM  CARTER  was  born  in  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  England, 
February  25,  1830,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Carey)  Carter,  and 
grandson  of  WilHam  Carey.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of 
knit  goods,  and  WilHam  was  brought  up  to  that  occupation  in  England  and 
became  an  expert  operator  on  the  hand  knitting  frame,  the  only  mechanical 
device  then  used  in  knitting  stockings  and  underwear,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions he  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  to  knit  the  stockings  for  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  later  Edward  VII.  William  Carter  was  still  in  his  twenties 
when  he  decided  to  seek  in  America  a  larger  field  for  developing  his  skill 
as  a  manufacturer,  and  December  7,  1857,  he  left  England  on  the  slipper 
ship  "  Robert  Lewis  Lane  ",  and  after  a  rough  voyage  of  fifty-two  days,  he 
landed  in  New  York  City,  short  of  coin,  but  full  of  courage.  There  for  a 
while  he  was  employed  by  a  William  Weyman  to  make  stockings  on  a  primi- 
tive hand  frame,  and  he  later  went  to  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  where  he  was 
soon  laid  idle  by  a  strike.  His  capital  exhausted,  he  walked  to  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  and  during  this  journey,  he  brought  into  requisition  his  knowledge 
of  the  tinker's  trade,  taught  him  when  a  boy  by  his  grandfather  Carey,  and 
paid  for  his  food  and  lodgings  on  the  way  by  mending  pans  and  kettles  for 
the  farmers'  wives  from  whom  he  sought  refreshment. 

On  reaching  Roxbury,  he  was  employed  to  knit  stockings  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Mr.  Ames,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  caused  a 
total  suspension  of  the  knitting  industry,  and  he  had,  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  work,  the  additional  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  wife  and 
child.  This  emergency  taxed  his  usually  resourceful  ability,  and  from 
a  knitter  of  stockings  he  became  a  wood  chopper  and  peat  cutter  for  neigh- 
boring farmers,  earning  seventy-five  cents  and  upward  per  day.  Hard  work 
and  frugal  living  enabled  him  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  land  the  following 
summer,  and  he  in  a  small  way  engaged  in  farming,  and  by  1862  his  work- 
ing capital  was  three  hundred  dollars.  He  then  procured  in  Highlandville 
(Needham  Heights)  a  desirable  piece  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  $175. 
Upon  this,  he  erected  a  house,  a  portion  of  which  he  occupied  and  rented  the 
balance.  The  remainder  of  his  capital  he  invested  in  a  knitting  frame, 
which  he  set  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  new  home,  and  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  Cardigan  jackets,  for  which  he  found  a  ready  sale  to  Boston 
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iobbers  In  two  years,  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover 
the  purchase  of  another  knitting  frame,  and  Isaac  White,  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, was  taught  to  operate  it.  The  business  was  added  to,  frame  by  frame 
and  operator  by  operator,  as  each  machine  was  worked  by  hand  and  foot 
power,  and  as  the  years  passed  Mr.  Carter  assumed  also  the  manufacture 
of  women's  and  children's  mittens,  and  about  1878  began  making  infants 
wear  and  subsequently  men's  and  women's  underwear.  Gradually  power 
machines  supplanted  the  hand  frames,  and  the  room  in  his  house  became  too 
crowded,  and  a  small,  well-appointed  factory  took  its  place.  In  1890,  Mr. 
Carter  became  convinced  that  a  single-piece  garment  would  eventually  super- 
sede the  two-piece  underwear,  and  the  celebrated  Carter's  Union  Suit  is 
the  result  of  his  experiments. 

The  personalitv  of  William  Carter,  Sr.,  has  for  many  years  permeated, 
not  only  his  own  business,  but  the  entire  knit  goods  industry  throughout  the 
country  and  yet  perhaps  there  are  many  who  are  unaware  of  the  long 
and  at  times  desperate  struggle  which  he  had  to  attain  his  present  goal,  for 
there  was  little  of  the  element  of  romance  in  the  rise  of  Mr  Carter,  ihe 
story  of  his  advancement  can  be  told  in  two  words-HARD  WORK.  His 
first  dollars  in  America  came  hard  and  to  gain  them  he  cut  wood,  dug  peat 
and  slaved  early  and  late.  To  the  disheartened  man  of  ability,  the  story  of 
Mr  Carter's  life  cannot  but  impart  courage,  for  it  well  illustrates  how  pluck, 
good  judgment  and  an  overwhelming  desire  to  originate  and  improve  can  ad- 
vance to  the  rank  of  "  Captain  of  Industry  "  a  man  landing  in  this  country 
with  a  capital  of  only  two  and  one-half  dollars. 

Mr  Carter  was  destined  to  become  a  valued  citizen  of  the  town  of  Need- 
ham  and  he  held  office  as  constable,  park  commissioner,  water  commissioner, 
member  of  the  school  board,  selectman,  and  a  representative  from  the  town 
in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  January  28,  1907,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  America,  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Needham 
celebrated  the  occasion  by  assembling  in  the  beautiful  town  hall  to  the  num- 
ber of  several  hundred,  including  his  present  and  former  employees  and  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  also  many  prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  and  a 
united  in  the  presentation  of  a  loving  cup  and  in  expressions  of  good  will 
and  well  wishes  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter.  This  was  an  occasion  that 
went  down  as  a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Needham. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Carter  served  as  president  of  the  Needham  Trust 
Company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Springfield  Board  of  Trade,  Nayasset  Club  of  Springfield, 
Needham  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston.  He  also  was  a  prominent  Mason,  holding  the 
exalted  position  of  Knight  Templar  in  that  order.  He  was  of  Protestant 
faith   and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Needham. 
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Mr.  Carter  was  three  times  married,  and  had  issue  of  nine  children,  as 
follows, — Lucy  E.,  born  November  6,  i860,  died  March  3,  1861 ;  Frank  C, 
born  October  11,  1862;  William  H.,  born  June  15,  1864,  who  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  13th  Mass.  district  in  1914;  Mary  E.,  born  October  12, 
1865;  John  J.,  born  August  22,  1867;  Horace  A.,  born  Jan.  6,  1869,  who  in 
1916  was  serving  as  treasurer  of  The  William  Carter  Company ;  and  Avery 
S.,  born  Jan.  30,  1875,  died  August  15,  1875;  Lucie  A.,  born  December  12, 
1877;  and  Roscoe  A.,  born  July  29,  1880,  who  in  1916  filled  the  office  of 
assistant  treasurer  of  The  William  Carter  Company.  Mr.  Carter's  five  living 
sons  all  became  associated  with  him  in  his  factory  interests. 
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WILLIAM  M.  WOOD  was  born  in  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Mass.,  June  i8,  1858,  the  son  of  William  Jason  Wood 
and  Ameha  Christine  Madison  Wood.  Like  most  of  the  other 
Edgartown  boys  of  his  time,  WilHam  Wood  was  of  seafaring  hneage. 
The  elder  Wood  had  left  the  sea  for  the  land,  except  for  brief  coastwise 
voyages,  when  he  was  married  in  Edgartown,  and  there  William  passed  the 
first  two  years  of  his  life.  His  parents  then  removed  to  New  Bedford, 
the  nearest  great  town  on  the  mainland.  William  J.  Wood  was  a  man 
of  delicate  health,  and  because  of  this  fact  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  ambition 
to  become  the  master  of  a  ship.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  integrity  and 
those  who  knew  him  always  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

When  the  senior  Wood  moved  to  New  Bedford  he  purchased  a  home 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center. 
This  home  was  a  present  to  his  wife,  and  was  purchased  with  the  savings 
of  his  labor.  It  was  a  small  cottage  of  eight  rooms,  and  was  located  in  what 
was  then  considered  the  country.  Farms  were  all  around,  and  the  environ- 
ment of  young  William  Wood  was  one  of  trees  and  fields  and  meadows, 
and  not  the  crowded  streets  of  a  mill  community.  The  latter's  boyhood  home 
was  not  unlike  that  of  many  another  great  New  England  manufacturer.  In- 
dustry and  thrift  were  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  region,  and  it  was  a 
point  of  pride  with  all  to  sustain  themselves  by  their  own  honest  effort. 
Boys  were  given  a  sound,  practical  education,  and  expected  to  become  bread- 
winners at  an  earlier  age  than  now. 

New  Bedford  in  those  days  was  not  distinctively  a  manufacturing  city, 
but  was  the  foremost  whaling  port  of  the  country  and  was  said  to  be  the 
wealthiest  city  per  capita  in  the  United  States.  The  population  was  approx- 
imately 20,000,  and  there  were  few  or  no  really  poor  people  in  New  Bed- 
ford. Mr.  Wood's  family,  like  their  neighbors,  were  self-respecting,  honest, 
hard-working  and  industrious.  In  the  New  Bedford  schools,  so  strong 
was  the  New  England  habit  of  industry  that  many  of  the  boys  worked 
out  of  school  hours  at  one  calling  or  another,  helping  thus  to  increase  the 
family  income. 

There  passed  the  W'ood  home  daily  an  elderly  Quaker  merchant  by  the 
name  of  George  M.  Eddy,  driving  from  his  house  in  the  country  to  his  dry 
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goods  Store  in  town.  He  knew  young  Wood's  father  and  one  day  stopped 
in  his  carriage  and  asked  the  lad  if  he  would  not  like  to  work  in  the  store 
as  a  cash  boy  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  The  pay  would  be  for  the 
first  four  weeks  one  dollar  a  week,  and  after  that  one  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
This  chance  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the  slender  wage  of  the  Quaker 
merchant  was  the  first  money  William  Wood  ever  earned.  He  worked  there 
at  the  store  not  only  during  the  summer  vacation  but  during  the  subsequent 
Christmas  holidays.  The  money  his  mother  carefully  put  away  for  him, 
and  it  was  used  to  buy  his  own  clothes  and  other  needful  articles  for  the 
family. 

A  little  later  came  young  Wood's  first  venture  as  a  merchant.  Going 
into  New  Bedford  one  day  from  his  home  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center, 
he  noted  a  store  where  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  excitement.  An  auc- 
tion was  in  progress  there — a  sale  of  apples  in  barrels.  The  boy  knew  little 
of  auctions  but  soon  caught  the  fever.  He  had  just  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
in  his  pocket.  The  bidding  for  the  apples  had  nearly  reached  a  dollar  a 
barrel.  He  offered  a  whole  dollar  for  the  barrel  and  as  nobody  seemed  de- 
sirous to  bid  more  it  was  knocked  down  to  him  by  the  auctioneer. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  heavy  barrel  home,  but  the 
lad  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  borrowed  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  trundled  the  barrel  over  the  road,  taking  it  finally  into  the 
cellar  of  the  house  and  dumping  the  contents  on  the  floor.  The  apples  in 
the  top  of  the  barrel  were  very  large  and  desirable,  but  not  so  much  could 
be  said  for  the  remainder.  Young  Wood  polished  every  apple  to  make  it 
look  its  best  and  then  sold  the  barrelful  by  the  peck  about  the  neighborhood, 
doubling  his  original  purchase  money.  The  next  day  he  bought  two  barrels 
and  by  Saturday  night  had  quite  an  income. 

But  the  local  grocer  viewed  with  alarm  the  inroads  of  the  enterprising 
new  merchant  upon  his  apple  trade,  discovered  where  the  boy  bought  his 
apples,  and,  appearing  at  the  next  sale,  bought  them  up  himself  at  a  price 
that  left  no  profit  for  anybody  else  in  the  transaction.  That  was  young 
Wood's  first  experience  with  the  grinding  competition  of  the  business  world. 

When  William  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  as  the  oldest 
son  he  became  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  A  dark-eyed,  energetic,  hand- 
some lad  of  pleasing  manners,  he  attracted  the  friendly  attention  of  some  of 
New  Bedford's  foremost  business  men.  He  had  begun  his  schooling  at  the 
early  age  of  four,  and  continued  to  study  for  fourteen  years,  attending  the 
New  Bedford  High  School,  but  not  graduating.  He  had  a  studious  and 
inquiring  mind,  a  remarkable  memory  and  habits  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance. Even  after  leaving  the  public  schools  he  spent  his  evenings  and 
nights  for  several  years  in  study.  Young  Wood  was  interested  in  Latin, 
French  and  German.    He  kept  his  own  private  books  in  German,  and  studied 
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algebra  and  the  higher  mathematics.  At  fifteen  years  he  was  studying 
rhetoric,  and  was  attempting  to  master  the  vioHn,  but  the  cost  of  the  lessons 
compelled  an  abandonment  of  music.  At  eighteen  young  Wood  essayed  an 
interpretation  of  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  His  reading  has  been  (1916)  kept 
up  throughout  a  crowded  hfe,  and  he  has  an  unusual  knowledge  of  hterature. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  young  Wood,  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Pierce, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  town,  and  who  served  as  agent 
of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  became  his  guardian.  Mr.  Pierce,  who  had  known 
the  senior  Wood,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  orphan  boy,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  facilitate  his  education.  In  return,  Mr.  Wood,  throughout  his 
career,  has  often  said  that  for  all  he  was  or  all  he  hoped  to  be 'he  had  to 
thank  Andrew  G.  Pierce. 

Although  New  Bedford  was  still  sending  its  whaleships  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  textile  arts  were  beginning  to  absorb  some  of  the 
sea-won  capital  and  the  activities  of  the  old  port's  most  sagacious  and  far- 
seeing  merchants.  Young  Wood's  first  steady  employment  was  in  the 
counting  room  of  the  celebrated  Wamsutta  Mills,  pioneers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of'' the  finer  cotton  fabrics,  at  that  time  a  relatively  small  affair  and 
the  only  cotton  mill  in  New  Bedford.  In  the  Wamsutta  counting  room, 
William  Wood  remained  three  years,  alert  to  master  every  detail  of  the 
business.  From  five  or  six  in  the  morning  he  worked  until  six  at  night, 
and  then  gave  his  evenings  to  further  work  or  study.  Among  the  officers 
of  the  Wamsutta  Mills  at  that  time  were  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  Hon.  Jona- 
than Bourne,  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Pierce  and  Hon.  William  W.  Crapo— 
distinguished  alike  for  their  wisdom  and  their  probity.  It  was  great  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  even  in  a  humble  way  with  such  gentlemen,  who 
have  given  honor  to  the  name  of  New  England  manufacturers.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Wamsutta  Mills  were  kind  to  their  young  protege.  After 
the  three  years  in  the  counting  room  they  transferred  him  to  the  manu- 
facturing department,  where  he  remained  three  years  more. 

Young  Wood  never  was  a  mill  employee  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  friendly  interest  of  the  chief  men  of  New  Bedford  gave  him 
an  unusual  opportunity.  He  learned  the  manufacturing  business  from  men 
like  Thomas  Bennett,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  and  agent 
for  many  years,  and  later  from  Edward  Kilburn.  Young  Wood  realized 
his  advantage,  and  made  the  most  of  it,  spending  all  the  time  possible  among 
the  machinery.  The  overseers  were  kindly  and  helpful  to  the  ambitious 
boy,  and  when  he  left  the  Wamsutta  Mills  it  was  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  technical  details  of  the  industry. 

Boylike,  he  wished  to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  left  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  secured  a  position  in  a  bankers'  and  brokers'  office,  that 
gave  him  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Philadelphia  stock  exchange. 
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After  six  months  of  life  in  Philadelphia,  young  Wood  was  offered  a  post 
in  the  banking  house  of  J.  A.  Beauvais  &  Company  of  New  Bedford. 
This  meant  a  new  and  broad  field  of  mercantile  experience.  Mr.  Beauvais 
had  been  long  engaged  in  New  Bedford's  traditional  ocean  adventure,  and 
at  this  time  was  still  managing  the  affairs  of  James  B.  Wood  &  Company, 
whaling  merchants.  One  of  young  Wood's  tasks  was  to  keep  the  books 
of  this  famous  shipping  firm,  on  which  years  of  painstaking  care  had  been 
expended  by  Mr.  Beauvais.  Here,  again,  young  Wood's  chief  was  a 
notable  man  of  business,  a  financier  of  firm  grasp  and  broad  vision,  active 
at  once  in  banking,  whaling  and  railroad  enterprises.  A  national  bank  was 
organized  by  Mr.  Beauvais  with  his  young  clerk's  assistance,  and  Mr. 
Wood  thus  secured  a  practical  insight  into  the  methods  and  principles  of 
finance. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  sterling  men  of  New  Bedford  were 
being  sought  for  posts  of  responsibility  in  the  near-by  manufacturing  city 
of  Fall  River,  where  there  had  been  some  lamentable  breaches  of  trust  by 
several  mill  treasurers.  An  able  New  Bedford  manufacturer  of  a  famous 
family,  Mr.  Otis  N.  Pierce,  who  later  was  president  of  the  Grinnell  Mills, 
became  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  reorganized  Fall  River  corporations, 
and  he  gave  William  Wood  the  compliment  of  selecting  him  as  assistant 
and  paymaster.  Subsequently  Mr.  Wood  served  under  another  eminent 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Anthony,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Pierce  as 
treasurer  of  the  Border  City  Mills.  Mr.  Anthony,  as  a  wise  counselor, 
and  sound,  shrewd  business  man,  furthered  the  ambition  of  his  young 
assistant.  In  this  fortunate  association,  first  with  Mr.  Pierce  and  then 
with  Mr.  Anthony, — men  of  the  highest  and  best  New  England  type, — 
Mr.  Wood  passed  altogether  six  busy  and  successful  years,  winning  such 
golden  opinions  that  a  group  of  observant  friends  determined  to  build  a 
cotton  mill  for  his  own  management. 

But  fate  directed  otherwise.  One  of  the  greatest  textile  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  the  country,  the  Washington  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  was  sold  by  auction  to  Frederick  Ayer,  of 
Lowell.  Mr.  Ayer  invited  Thomas  Sampson,  an  experienced  manufacturer 
of  Rhode  Island,  to  become  the  agent  of  the  Washington  Mills,  and  Mr. 
Sampson  persuaded  his  young  friend  Wood  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  cotton 
mill  of  his  own  in  favor  of  the  large  responsibility  of  the  management  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  department  of  the  business  at  Lawrence.  But 
the  directors  of  the  Washington  Mills  suddenly  decided  to  devote  their 
plant  entirely  to  the  production  of  worsted  goods,  and  when  Mr.  Wood 
began  his  Lawrence  career  it  was  as  an  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
company.  In  this  place  and  subsequently  as  selling  agent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Mills  products,  Mr.  Wood  won  a  brilliant  reputation  for  zeal,  orig- 
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inality  and  aggressiveness.  Though  still  in  the  early  twenties,  he  was 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  master  hand  both  as  manufacturer 
and  as  merchant. 

Mr.  Wood's  salary  at  first  in  the  Washington  Mills  was  $2,000.  a  year. 
He  was  offered  successively  $5,000.  and  $7,500.  by  a  competing  concern,  but 
the  Washington  Mills  gladly  matched  these  figures  and  retained  his  services. 
A  few  weeks  after,  Mr.  Frederick  Chase  of  Webster  offered  Mr.  Wood 
$10,000.  a  year  to  go  and  take  charge  of  the  mills  at  Webster,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  accept  this  proposition.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  offered 
by  a  large  commission  house  a  salary  of  $25,000.  a  year,  which  he  also 
declined. 

The  Washington  Mills  had  a  very  heavy  indebtedness  at  one  time, 
and  it  was  the  belief  of  the  trade  that  such  a  burden  was  a  fatal  handicap 
on  any  business.  But  Mr.  Wood,  succeeding  Mr.  Sampson  as  manager, 
manfully  grappled  with  this  formidable  problem  of  mill  finance  and  con- 
quered it.  Under  his  direction,  the  Washington  Mills  became  firmly  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  profitable  textile  concerns  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  position  of  the  Washington  was  absolutely  assured,  Mr. 
Wood  sought  a  still  broader  field  of  endeavor  and  of  business  leadership. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  American  woolen  industry  had  been  seriously 
shaken,  if  not  altogether  wrecked,  by  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  law  of 
1894-97.  Even  when  this  ill-fated  measure  was  displaced  by  a  more  ade- 
quately protective  national  policy,  it  was  still  a  question  whether  many 
mills  should  survive  or  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Wood  from  his  point  of  van- 
tage in  the  strong  Washington  Mills  management,  with  his  already  ac- 
quired prestige,  was  enabled  to  secure  control  of  some  of  these  less  for- 
tunate concerns,  and  uniting  them  with  others  that  had  weathered  the 
storm,  he  formed  in  1S99  the  American  Woolen  Company,  now  (1916) 
the  largest  single  organization  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of 
America  or  the  world.  Associates  of  Mr.  Wood  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company  were  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer,  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher 
of  Providence,  Mr.  James  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint 
and  Mr.  A.  D.  Juilliard  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ayer  was  made  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Woolen  Company  and  Mr.  Wood  the  treasurer. 
Later  Mr.  Ayer  resigned  the  presidency  and  Mr.  Wood  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  great  concern. 

The  American  Woolen  Company  now  (1916)  owns  forty-nine  mills, 
all  but  one  of  them  located  in  New  England.  These  include  the  Assabet 
Mill  at  Maynard,  Mass.,  the  largest  carded  woolen  plant  in  existence,  and 
the  immense  Wood  Mill  at  Lawrence,  greatest  of  all  worsted  manufac- 
turing establishments.     Though  a  vast  and  powerful  organization,  with  a 
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total  product  at  its  maximum  of  upwards  of  $50,000,000.  a  year,  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  is  not  a  trust  or  a  monopoly.  Its  capitalization  of 
$40,000,000.  of  preferred  and  $20,000,000.  of  common  stock,  or  $60,000,000. 
in  all,  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  900  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  of  this  country  that  manufacture  the  outer  clothing  of 
the  people,  and  the  ratio  of  the  company's  output  to  the  aggregate  output 
of  the  whole  industry  is  about  the  same. 

Throughout  its  career  the  American  Woolen  Company,  under  Mr. 
Wood's  strong,  conservative  management,  has  (1916)  paid  a  regular  an- 
nual dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  has  accumulated 
a  comfortable  surplus.  Thus  may  be  seen  how  the  New  Bedford  lad, 
learning  his  first  business  lessons  in  the  Wamsutta  counting  room,  has  be- 
come the  head  of  his  profession  and  the  chief  factor  in  a  mighty  manu- 
facturing and  selling  organization. 

Mr.  Wood  has  ever  (191 6)  been  a  most  considerate  and  generous 
employer.  The  American  Woolen  Company  at  Lawrence  and  Maynard 
provided  model  houses  for  many  of  its  operatives,  and  in  the  equipment 
of  all  new  mill  buildings  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work-people  have 
been  carefully  studied  along  plans  thought  out  by  Mr.  Wood  himself,  in 
which  he  has  always  (1916)  taken  a  direct  personal  initiative. 

He  has  declined  many  business  honors  and  directorships  in  great 
banks  and  other  corporations  because  of  the  pressure  of  his  own  immediate 
business.  His  present  (1916)  official  posts  are  president  and  director  of 
the  American  Woolen  Company ;  president  and  director  of  the  National 
&  Providence  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  president  and  director  of 
the  Ayer  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  vice-president  of  the  Home  Market 
Club ;  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
Boston ;  president  and  director  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  director  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  director  of  the  Pierce  Manufacturing  Company  and  also  of  Pierce 
Brothers,  Limited,  New  Bedford ;  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insur- 
ance Company,  Providence ;  director  of  the  Washington  Mills ;  director 
of  the  Nyansa  Mills ;  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School ;  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Kilbum  Mills  corporation. 

Mr.  Wood  married  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Ayer  (see  sketch  in 
Vol.  I,  this  work)  and  had  issue  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters, — William 
M.,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Ayer,  Rosalind  and  Irene. 
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CLARENCE  JULIUS  BODFISH  was  born  April  26,  1854,  at  Chico- 
pee,  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  son  of  Julius  Fowler  and 
Henrietta  (Allen)  Bodfish;  and  grandson  of  Simeon  and  Betsy 
(Hamlin)  Bodfish.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  master 
mechanic  and  contractor  in  the  wood  and  iron  business,  who  previous  to, 
and  for  three  years  after  Clarence's  birth,  resided  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  but 
in  1857  moved  to  Ellington,  Connecticut,  in  which  town  Clarence  subse- 
quently attended  the  common  schools  and  later  Hall's  Academy  or  Prepara- 
tory School,  and  was  graduated  in  1870.  Having  passed  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  young  Bodfish  first  secured  employment  in  the  office  of  Joseph 
Selden,  a  woolen  manufacturer  at  Rockville,  Conn.  He  remained  with  this 
concern  about  twelve  months,  and  then  found  an  opening  with  the  Florence 
Mills  Company,  of  the  same  town.  The  nine  years  spent  at  this  plant  gave 
to  the  young  man  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  woolen  manufacturing 
business  and  was  the  material  education  upon  which  his  subsequent  success 
was  based.  In  1880,  Mr.  Bodfish  accepted  a  position  with  the  Home 
Woolen  Mills  Company,  located  at  Beacon  Falls,  Conn.,  of  which  manufac- 
tory he  was  in  1885  appointed  agent.  Two  years  later,  he  became  associated 
with  the  Washington  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  first  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  then  as  superintendent.  He  again  made  a  change,  in  1889, 
accepting  the  office  of  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Standard  Woolen  Com- 
pany of  Beacon  Falls,  Conn.  A  year  later  he  moved  to  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  until  1897  was  superintendent  of  the  Camden  Woolen  Company. 
He'then  returned  to  the  Washington  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  com- 
pany he  served  until  the  organization  of  the  American  Woolen  Company 

in  1899. 

He  commenced  his  eventful  career  with  this  company,  first  as  sales 
secretary,  serving  in  this  position  until  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  agent 
of  their  largest  woolen  plant,  the  Assabet  Mills,  located  at  Maynard,  Mass. 
He  was  thus  engaged  for  about  two  and  one-half  years,  during  which  time 
he  had  made  such  a  decided  impression  on  the  Maynard  community  that 
before  leaving  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position  as  manufacturing 
secretary  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  he  was  tendered  a  farewell 
reception  and  banquet  by  the  townspeople  and  received  a  substantial  token 
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of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Mr.  Bodfish  continued  as  manu- 
facturing secretary  with  the  company  until  1907,  when  the  death  of  Mr. 
B.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Wood  Worsted  Mills,  added  further  to 
his  responsibilities  by  his  promotion  to  that  position,  which  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  duties  as  manufacturing  secretary,  until  January,  1910. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  the  office  of  general  agent  of  the  worsted  plants 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  his 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  this  office  until  191 5,  when,  owing  to  impaired 
health,  it  became  essential  for  him  to  renounce  active  participation  in  busi- 
ness. For  nearly  half  a  century  he  had  been  identified  with  the  wool  manu- 
facturing industry  of  this  country.  His  was  not  a  disposition  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility and  his  faithful  attention  to,  and  the  good  judgment  which  he 
exercised  in  all  matters  under  his  supervision  well  merited  the  steady  ad- 
vancement so  noticeable  throughout  his  entire  career. 

Notwithstanding  his  close  application  to  business,  he  managed  to  find 
time  to  interest  himself  in  other  affairs  beneficial  to  the  community  in  which 
he  resided.  While  at  Beacon  Falls,  Conn.,  he  served  the  town  as  treasurer, 
Trial-Justice,  secretary  of  the  School  Board  and  also  filled  other  offices. 
At  Maynard,  Mass.,  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Assabet  Insti- 
tution for  Savings  and  served  as  its  president  for  many  years ;  he  was  also 
president  of  the  Assabet  Improvement  Association,  a  director  in  the  Bay 
State  National  Bank  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Woolen  Manufacturers,  the  Home  Market  Club,  the  Middlesex 
Club,  and  belonged  to  two  fraternal  organizations, — the  Royal  Arcanum 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Mr.  Bodfish  was  married,  October  5,  1881,  to  Minnie  Seymour,  daugh- 
ter of  Eli  J.  and  Harriet  (Griggs)  Smith,  of  Rockville,  Conn.  They  had 
two  children,  Clarence  Smith;  Bodfish,  born  August  31,  1882,  who  mar- 
ried Florence  Francis  Haynes,  of  Maynard,  Mass.,  and  who  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Woolen  Company ;  and  Harriet  Griggs  Bodfish, 
born  January  14,  1886,  who  married  Chauncy  French  English,  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 
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DARIUS  GOFF  was  born  May  lo,  1809,  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  Lieut.  Richard  and  Mehitabel  (Bullock)  Goff ; 
grandson  of  Joseph  and  Patience  (Thurber)  Goff;  great-grandson 
of  Richard  and  Martha  (Toogood)  Goff,  and  through  them  was  descended 
from  Thomas  Goff,  a  merchant  of  London,  England,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  its  first  deputy-governor.    Richard  Goff, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  prior  to  1776,  utilized  the  water  power 
of  the  village  tributary  to  the  Palmer  River  in  the  operation  of  a  fulhng 
mill,  and  in  1790,  established  at  Rehoboth  a  fulling  and  cloth  finishing  mill, 
which  he  successfully  carried  on  up  to  1821,  when  more  advanced  methods 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery  brought  about  other  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  caused  such  mills  to  be  superseded  by  large  factories.     He 
then,  associated  with  others,  built  a  cotton  mill  and  was  also  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  a  mill  built  in  1808  by  the  Union  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, making  cotton  yarns,  for  whom  he  did  the  coloring.     In  the  coloring 
department  of  this  company,  Darius  passed  the  first  years  of  his  business 
Hfe.     His  plan  was  to  learn  the  woolen  manufacturing  business  with  John 
and  Jesse  Eddy  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  but  an  accident  in  1826,  when  he 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  design 
and  incapacitated  him  for  business  during  a  period  of  two  years.    In  1828, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  in  Providence  and  remained  so  occupied 

for  six  years. 

He  then  returned  to  Rehoboth,  and  with  his  brother  Nelson,  purchased 
the  Union  Cotton  Mill,  where  they  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  batting, 
in  which  they  were  eminently  successful.  Soon  afterward,  they  began  to 
make  glazed  wadding,  sizing  it  by  hand,  a  sheet  at  a  time,  and  hanging  it 
on  racks  to  dry.  Eventually,  they  accomplished  the  object  of  making  the 
wadding  in  a  continuous  sheet,  placing  the  cards  over  an  endless  apron, 
which  was  operated  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  the  doffer,  the  thickness 
of  the  wadding  being  determined  by  the  number  of  cards  operated,  a  method 
of  making  wadding  which  is  now  (1916)  universal.  The  success  of  the 
new  venture  necessitated  a  larger  mill,  but  as  this  was  out  of  the  question 
at  the  time,  the  brothers  Goff  turned  their  attention  to  experiments,  which 
had  as  their  object  the  coloring  of  the  continuous  sheets  as  they  came  from 
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the  cards.  In  this,  they  were  also  successful,  and  a  new  mill  was  built  in 
1842,  and  operated  for  one  month,  when  it  was  unfortunately  consumed  by 
fire.  Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Nelson  Goff  sold  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  E.  A.  Brown,  of  Rehoboth,  and  a  new  firm  was  formed  under 
the  style  of  Goff  &  Brown,  who  manufactured  carpet  warps  and  twine.  This 
business  was  carried  on  until  1868,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved. 

As  early  as  1836,  Mr.  Goff  had  given  special  attention  to  the  business 
of  buying  and  shipping  cotton  waste  as  paper  stock,  the  material  before  that 
time  having  been  literally  thrown  away,  and  in  1846,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  George  Lawton,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  began  as  dealers  in 
cotton  waste  on  Gray's  Wharf,  Boston. 

In  1847,  M^r.  Goff  went  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  erected  a  wad- 
ding mill  very  near  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  operated  by  a  steam 
engine,  the  cotton  being  carded  in  the  white  state,  carried  through  all 
the  processes  of  coloring  and  sizing  and  brought  out  in  endless  sheets. 
In  1 85 1,  this  mill  was  consumed  by  fire,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  In  1859,  the  partnership  of  Goff  &  Law- 
ton  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Lawton  taking  the  paper  stock  business  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Goff  taking  the  wadding  mill  at  Pawtucket.  Mr.  Goff 
then  formed  a  partnership  with  John  D.  Cranston  and  Stephen  Brow- 
nell,  of  Providence,  under  the  firm  name  of  Goff,  Cranston  &  Brownell, 
and  carried  on  a  general  business  in  paper  stock  and  wadding.  The  mill 
was  burned  in  1871,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  improved  ma- 
chinery in  1872,  and  in  1891,  the  mills  and  necessary  out-buildings  covered 
an  area  of  four  acres.  The  power  was  furnished  by  a  300  H.  P.  Corliss 
engine ;  two  hundred  cards  turned  out  an  average  of  seventy-five  miles  of 
yard-wide  wadding  per  diem,  the  plant  being  more  than  double  the  size 
of  any  wadding  factory  then  existent. 

In  1878,  Goff,  Cranston  &  Brownell  and  the  Union  Wadding  Com- 
pany (which  latter  company  had  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 
in  1870)  were  consolidated  as  a  close  corporation  under  the  style  of  the 
Union  Wadding  Company.  The  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $500,000. ; 
Darius  Goff,  president;  Lyman  B.  Goff,  treasurer;  and  Henry  A.  Stearns, 
superintendent.  The  company  operated  machinery  of  its  own  invention, 
which  in  a  measure  accounted  for  its  immense  success. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Goff,  with  his  son,  Darius  L.,  and  W.  F.  and  F.  C.  Sayles, 
organized  the  American  Worsted  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
braids,  then  a  new  industry  in  this  country.  The  company  was  dissolved 
in  1864  and  a  new  firm  was  established  under  the  style  of  D.  Goff  &  Son, 
Darius  L.  Goff  being  the  junior  member.  To  this  firm,  Lyman  B.  Goff, 
the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Goff,  was  admitted  in  1872.  Through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Goff,  this  business  was  fostered  by  protective  legislation  in  1867 
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and  1868,  and  at  once  became  a  large  and  flourishing  branch  of  industry, 
the  product,  alpaca  braids,  being  well-known  on  the  market  as  "  Goff's 
Braids  ".  In  1884,  the  business  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$600,000. ;  Darius  Goff,  president ;  D.  L.  Goff,  treasurer. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Gofif  and  his  sons  initiated  a  new  industry.  Up  to  that 
period  mohair  plush  had  been  made  neither  in  England  nor  America.  Mr. 
Goff  sent  a  representative  of  the  firm  to  France  and  Germany  to  purchase 
machinery  and  acquire  the  necessary  information  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  line  of  fabrics ;  he  returned  home  unsuccessful,  the  method  being  a  close 
secret,  and  the  firm  resolved  to  work  out  the  problem  for  itself,  which, 
after  five  years  of  persistent  effort,  it  succeeded  in  doing  and  turned  out 
goods  quite  equal  to  those  of  foreign  make.  The  business  was  eminently 
successful  and  the  braid  mill  was  enlarged  to  a  length  of  five  hundred  feet. 
Mr.  Goff  was  a  director  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  from  its  incorpora- 
tion up  to  a  period  shortly  before  his  death,  and  also  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Pawtucket  Hair  Cloth  Company 
and  the  Pawtucket  Gas  Company  from  their  inception  until  his  death,  and 
he  was  long  an  active  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Goff  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  town  of  Pawtucket ; 
he  served  in  its  town  council,  and  in  1871,  was  elected  its  State  Senator.  He 
advocated  earnestly  all  measures  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
such  as  the  building  of  a  new  city  hall,  the  widening  of  certain  thorough- 
fares, and  other  civic  improvements.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  gave 
a  large  tract  of  land  "  over  on  the  plains  "  to  the  New  York,  Providence  & 
Boston  Railroad  Company,  on  which  to  erect  passenger  and  freight  stations 
and  for  other  railway  purposes  tending  to  the  improvement  of  that  section 
of  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  on  the  erection  of  the  new  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Pawtucket,  contributing  $10,000.  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  church  debt,  and  endowed  the  society  with  $10,000.  on  his  death.  In 
his  political  affiliations,  Mr.  Goff  was  a  Whig,  and  later  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery,  and  during 
the  Civil  War,  his  voice,  hand,  and  purse  were  given  to  the  support  of  the 
Union  and  her  armies. 

He  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  in  his  brief  intervals  of  leisure, 
and  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  retained  the  full  use  of  his  mental 
faculties  and  his  physical  activity.  With  unrelaxed  interest,  he  visited  his 
mills,  gave  close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand  and  the  methods  employed, 
and  in  an  advisory  way  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  many  salutary 
improvements. 

On  his  decease,  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  through  her  journals,  societies, 
and  official  boards,  made  grateful  acknowledgment  of  its  indebtedness  to 
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him  for  his  instrumentahty  in  placing  it  one  of  the  first  among  the  textile 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States,  and  for  his  activity  in  the  pro- 
motion of  every  undertaking  for  the  advancement  of  its  business,  educa- 
tional, social  and  religious  interests.  The  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Boston,  paid  earnest  tribute  to  him 
for  his  "  preeminent  services  in  the  diversification  and  extension  of  the  wool 
manufacture,  to  his  high  character  as  a  man,  his  large  public  spirit,  his 
conscientious  discharge  of  every  obligation  to  society  and  the  earnest  devo- 
tion to  principle  by  which  his  life  and  actions  were  governed." 

In  1884,  Mr.  Gofif  purchased  the  estate  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  born,  and  erected  thereon  a  handsome  structure  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Goff  Memorial  ",  which  was  dedicated  May  10,  1886,  on  the  two  hundred 
and  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  handing  over  of  the  deeds  of  the  old  town 
to  the  English  by  Massasoit. 

June  2,  1836,  Mr.  Goff  married  Sarah  Lee,  whose  only  child  died,  and 
after  her  death,  he  married.  May  30,  1839,  Harriet  Lee,  both  being  daughters 
of  Israel  Lee,  of  Dighton,  Mass.  Three  children  were  born  of  this  second 
marriage, — Darius  Lee  (see  sketch,  ibid.);  Lyman  Bullock  (see  sketch, 
ibid.)  ;  and  Sarah  C,  who  married  Thomas  Sedgewick  Steele,  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Goff  died  at  his  home  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April  14,  1891,  in  his 
eighty-second  year. 
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DARIUS  LEE  GOFF  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  March  20th, 
1840,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  and  Harriet  (Lee)  Goff;  his  an- 
cestry may  be  found  in  sketch  of  Darius  Goff,  which  immediately 
precedes  this  biography.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
and  at  Brown  University,  1858-62.  He  then,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
American  Worsted  Company,  in  the  year  of  his  leaving  college,  became  an 
equal  partner  in  that  firm  with  his  father  and  W.  F.  and  F.  C.  Sayles.  This 
was  the  pioneer  industry  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
braids  and  yarns,  and  for  two  years  Darius  L.  Goff  was  its  agent.  There 
was  then  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  the  interest  being  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Goff  and  Sayles  partners.  Darius  and  Darius  Lee  Goff,  under  the 
firm  name  of  D.  Goff  &  Son,  at  once  set  up  their  machinery  in  an  old  stone 
mill,  which  was  built  in  181 3  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blackstone  River,  just 
below  the  dam.  When  the  Morrell  tariff  bill  was  passed  and  went  into 
effect,  some  three  years  later,  the  braid  business  increased  so  greatly  that  the 
old  mill  became  inadequate,  and  a  large  modern  brick  mill  was  erected,  just 
south  of  it,  in  1872.  In  1876,  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Goff  was  admitted  to  partner- 
ship and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  D.  Goff  &  Sons,  which  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1884,  and  in  19 16  had  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  occupied  a  foremost  position  among  New  England  industrial  con- 
cerns. From  its  inception,  D.  L.  Goff  was  prominent  in  its  management  and 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  its  president  and  treasurer.  In  addition  to 
this,  his  business  interests  were  many  and  varied.  To  Mr.  Goff's  efforts 
mainly,  the  City  of  Pawtucket  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  its  electric 
light.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Pawtucket  Electric  Company, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  many  years,  and  also  president  of  the  Bridge 
Mill  Power  Company  and  the  Pawtucket  Gas  Company ;  director  of  the 
Union  Wadding  Company;  president  of  the  Royal  Weaving  Company;  a 
director  of  the  Pawtucket  Hair  Cloth  Company ;  a  director  of  the  American 
Textile  Company ;  a  director  of  the  Zephyr  Textile  Company ;  president  of 
the  Intercolonial  Copper  Company,  and  also  officiated  in  the  same  capacity 
in  his  association  with  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  of  Boston,  before  its 
purchase  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
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Mr.  Goff's  opportunities  for  usefulness  extended  outside  his  business 
affiliations,  which,  although  so  many  and  varied,  left  him  time  for  distin- 
guished effort  in  other  directions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Swan  Point  Cemetery  Association  of  Providence,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pawtucket  Branch  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pawtucket  Business  Men's  Association,  and  the  T.  Kalon  Club 
of  Pawtucket,  and  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston.  He  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  his  father's  death  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  father  and  son  were  members.  Mr.  Goff 
was  a  staunch  Republican,  though  never  courted  political  honors,  and  the 
only  public  office  he  ever  held  was  as  a  member  of  the  Pawtucket  School 
Board. 

Darius  L.  Goff  married,  October  24,  1866,  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  EUis 
B.  and  Julia  (Walcott)  Pitcher,  of  Pawtucket.  She  died  without  issue, 
December  9,  1869;  and  in  November,  1883,  he  married  Annie,  daughter 
of  Charles  Luther,  who  died  February,  1890,  leaving  two  children:  Harriet 
Lee,  born  March  19,  1886;  and  Darius,  born  January  24,  1890,  the  latter 
being  in  1916  the  only  living  male  descendant,  in  his  generation,  of  his 
grandfather,  Hon.  Darius  Goff,  for  whom  he  was  named. 
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LYMAN  BULLOCK  GOFF,  younger  son  of  Hon.  Darius  and  Harriet 
(Lee)  Goff  (for  ancestry,  see  sketch  of  his  father),  was  born  at 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  October  19,  1841.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  Pawtucket,  and  was  followed  by  a  course 
at  Brown  University,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1862  and 
in  the  same  year,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  hunting  trip  in  the  west,  the 
Sioux  War  broke  out,  and  he  served  during  its  continuance  at  Fort  Aber- 
crombie,  Dakota.  On  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  Pawtucket,  and 
entered  his  father's  employ  as  a  clerk,  and  in  that  capacity  he  remained  until 
1872,  when  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  with  his  father  and  brother,  the 
name  of  the  firm  being  changed  to  D.  Goff  &  Sons,  under  which  style  it  was 
incorporated  in  1884.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Union  Wad- 
ding Company,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1891,  was  elected 
president,  and  he  gave  practically  all  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  this  company,  although  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  business  of  D.  Goff 
&  Sons.  Soon  after  the  Union  Wadding  Company  was  consolidated  with 
the  firm  of  Goff,  Cranston  &  Brownell  in  1878,  the  consumption  of  wadding 
declined  and  there  being  less  call  for  this  line  of  the  company's  production, 
the  new  m,anagement  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  impetus  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  trade,  and  increased  to  an  appreciable  extent  the 
cotton  waste  department  of  their  business.  In  1887,  they  purchased  the 
Riverside  Mills  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  manufacturing  batting  and  dealing  in 
waste ;  for  this  purpose,  the  capitalization  of  the  Union  Wadding  Company 
was  increased  to  $1,000,000.,  which  amount  was  doubled  later  on.  This 
company  under  Mr.  Goff's  management  with  its  mills  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  carried  on  the  most  extensive  waste  business  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world,  being  also  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cotton 
wadding  and  cotton  batting. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  head  of  the  Union  Wadding  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Lyman  B.  Goff  became  prominently  affiliated  with  numerous  other 
business  ventures,  his  interests  being  largely  identical  with  those  of  his 
brother,  Darius  L.  Goff.  He  became  president  of  the  Excelsior  Quilting 
Company,  of  New  York,  with  a  branch  in  Chicago,  having  a  capitalization 
of  $300,000. ;  president  of  the  Pawtucket  Hair  Cloth  Company,  of  which  his 
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father  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators;  vice-president  of  D.  Goff  & 
Sons;  president  of  the  American  Textile  Company  of  Pawtucket,  a  cor- 
poration formed  in  1890  by  Hezekiah  Conant,  Samuel  Conant,  George  M. 
Thornton,  D.  L.  Goff,  and  Lyman  B.  Goft',  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  laces 
in  silk  and  cotton ;  a  vice-president  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston  ; 
first  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers ;  a  director 
of  the  Royal  Weaving  Company  of  Pawtucket;  president  of  the  Dominion 
Wadding  Company  of  Montreal,  Canada;  director  in  the  Riverside  Mills, 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  in  the  Cohankus  Manufacturing  Company  of  Paducah,  Ky. ; 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company  of  Providence ;  in  the  Paw- 
tucket branch  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  of  Providence;  and  for  a 
time  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  before  it  was  merged  in  the  Trust 
Company ;  and  vice-president  of  the  Bridge  Mill  Power  Company,  which 
was  organized  by  himself  and  his  brother  in  1894,  to  handle  in  a  corpora- 
tion form  the  multiplied  estate  left  by  their  father.  This  company  built  the 
electric  power  station,  a  property  which  was  later  on  consolidated  with  the 
Pawtucket  Electric  Company,  the  former  company  retaining  a  half  interest. 
For  some  years,  he  was  president  of  the  Business  Men's  Association,  but 
declined  another  election.  He  was  also  made  a  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Insurance  Company  and  the  Puritan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Amer- 
ican Hair  Cloth  Company,  Hope  Webbing  Company  and  in  the  Burgess 
Mills,  and  president  of  the  Crown  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  and  of  the  British  Quilting  Company,  of  Waterfoot,  England. 

Aside  from  his  multifarious  business  responsibihties,  Mr.  Lyman  B. 
Goff  found  time  to  devote  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  A  staunch  adherent  to 
the  Republican  party,  he  served  his  state  as  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1888,  serving  on  special  committees,  and  also  as  a  presidential 
elector.  In  1892,  he  became  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  and  served  in  that  capacity  during  three 
succeeding  administrations.  In  1891,  the  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor 
of  Rhode  Island  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined.  In  1893,  he  served 
as  a  National  Commissioner  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago.  Mr.  Goff  was  also  prominently  identified  with  military 
affairs,  a  result  of  his  service  during  the  Sioux  War;  from  1872  to  1875, 
he  was  commander  of  the  Tower  Light  Battery,  and  for  some  time  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Rhode  Island  Militia,  commanding  the  battalion  of 
Light  Artillery  until  it  was  disbanded  under  a  revision  of  the  State  Militia 
Law. 

Mr.  Goff's  benefactions  have  been  both  numerous  and  generous.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  in  1890  he  organized  a  boys' 
club  for  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  the  working  boys  and  newsboys 
of  Pawtucket ;  the  results  of  this  enterprise  were  so  encouraging  that  in  1901, 
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he  purchased  the  Morton  estate  in  East  Avenue,  and  erected  a  handsome 
four-story  building,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  by  fifty-eight  feet,  and 
equipped  it  with  a  large  swimming  tank,  numerous  shower  baths,  playrooms, 
two  bowling  alleys,  a  gymnasium,  a  large  auditorium,  a  reading-room,  a 
class-room  and  other  apartments.  This  building  was  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
Lyman  T.,  and  when  completed  it  was  transferred  by  deed  of  gift  to  the 
Pawtucket  Boys'  Club,  which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  made  an  endowment  of  $25,000. 
to  this  club.  He  also  donated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  form  a  Trust  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pawtucket  Congregational  Church,  which  his  father 
had  so  generously  endowed,  and  in  1916  gave  to  the  City  of  Pawtucket  a 
strip  of  land  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  central  part  of  the  city 
to  be  used  as  a  children's  play  ground.  Like  his  father,  Mr.  Goff  was  a 
forcible,  energetic,  and  progressive  man,  noted  for  his  uniform  courtesy, 
his  democratic  manners,  and  his  personal  integrity. 

Lyman  B.  Goft"  married,  December  14,  1864,  Almira  Wheaton,  daughter 
of  Jesse  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Viall  (Merry)  Thornton,  of  Pawtucket, 
and  had  two  children, — Lyman  Thornton,  born  March  26,  1868,  died  June 

6,  1900,  leaving  a  widow,  formerly  Daisy  B.  Graves,  daughter  of  Henry 
Graves,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  a  daughter,  Isabella  Graves,  born  December 

7,  1899.  Lyman  Thornton  Goff  occupied  the  position  of  treasurer  of  D,  Goff 
&  Sons  and  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  ability,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Goff's  daughter,  Elizabeth  Lee,  vi/as  married  in  October,  1905,  to  Kenneth 
Foster  Wood,  who  in  1916  held  an  official  position  in  the  Sayles  Bleacheries 
of  Pawtucket. 
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William  FRANCIS  SAYLES  was  bom  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  Clark  and  Mary  Ann 
(Olney)  Sayles,  and  was  descended  through  Ahab  and  Lillas 
(Steere)  Sayles;  Israel  and  Marsa  (Whipple)  Sayles;  Richard  and  Mercy 
(Phillips)  Sayles;  John  and  Elizabeth  (Olney)  Sayles,  from  John  Sayles, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  England  to  Providence.  In  1645  John 
Sayles  settled  in  Providence  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Roger  and 
Mary  Williams,  and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and 
colony.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1665,  filled  the  offices  of  assistant 
commissioner,  town  clerk,  warden,  town  treasurer,  member  of  the  town 
council,  and  served  as  a  deputy   in  the  years  1669,  1671-1674,  1676-1678. 

Mr.  Sayles  was  descended  through  six  direct  lines  from  Roger  Wil- 
liams,— twice  on  the  Sayles'  side  and  four  times  on  the  Olney ;  and  was  also 
a  descendant  of  Joseph  Jenks,  the  first  settler  of  Pawtucket,  through  his 
eldest  son,  Governor  Joseph  Jenks.  Thomas,  the  first  of  the  Olney  family 
to  settle  in  this  country,  came  from  Hertford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  the 
ship  "  Planter ".  He  went  first  to  Salem,  but  later  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  Providence  with  Roger  Williams,  Mr.  Olney  being  one  of  the 
thirteen  proprietors  of  Providence. 

Clark  Sayles,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  merchant  and  master 
builder,  and  for  seventeen  years  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  New 
England  Pacific  Bank,  of  Pawtucket.  William  attended  the  Fruit  Hill  Classi- 
cal Institute,  Providence,  and  the  Seekonk  Classical  School,  passing  from 
there  to  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  two  years. 

In  1840,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  bookkeeper  for 
Messrs.  Shaw  &  Earle,  of  Providence,  and  by  this  means  paid  his  own  way 
through  Andover,  and  upon  leaving  that  institution  he  engaged  permanently 
with  the  same  firm  as  bookkeeper,  chief  salesman,  and  later  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  financial  manager,  this  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  1847,  having  but  little  capital  and  no  experience,  he  purchased  the 
Pimbly  Print  Works,  on  the  Moshassuck  River,  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  two 
miles  westward  from  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  began  the  business  of  bleaching 
cotton  cloth.     This  became  known  as  the  Moshassuck  Bleachery,  the  de- 
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velopment  and  progress  of  which  is  fully  described  in  the  article  entitled 
"  Sayles  Bleacheries  ",  published  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  bleachery,  Mr.  Sayles  opened  a  day  school  for 
the  children  of  his  employees,  and  later  established  a  Sunday  School,  of 
which  he,  himself,  was  the  superintendent  for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 
In  1873,  he  erected  as  a  memorial  to  his  dead  children  a  beautiful  granite 
church  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  village,  and  in  the  building  of  this 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  F.  C.  Sayles.  The  church  was  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark  Sayles,  Mr.  Sayles'  father,  and  accommodated 
200  persons.  In  1877,  Mr.  Sayles  added  a  handsome  tower  as  a  memorial 
to  his  son,  William  Clark  Sayles,  and  since  1880  the  edifice  has  been  (1916) 
the  place  of  worship  of  the  Memorial  Chapel  Congregational  Church. 

W.  F.  Sayles  was  a  skilled  financier  and  to  his  prudent  and  able  man- 
agement the  success  of  the  Sayles  Bleacheries  was  mainly  due.  He  held 
many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  financial  and  business  world 
in  addition  to  his  mill  and  bleachery  interests.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Slater  Cotton  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  an  enterprise  of  which  he  was 
the  originator;  vice-president  of  the  Ponemah  Mills  (see  sketch.  Vol.  3), 
Taftville,  Conn.,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  cotton  mills  in  the  coun- 
try;  president  of  the  Slater  National  Bank  (now  [1916]  the  Slater  Trust  Co.), 
of  Pawtucket ;  and  a  director  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Providence. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  public  Hfe,  being  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Brown  University,  to  which  institution  of  learning  he  gave  on 
Commencement  Day,  June,  1878,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  William  Clark  Sayles,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1876,  while  a  student  at  the  college.  The  sum  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  $100,000.,  and  Sayles  Memorial  Hall  was  dedicated, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  June  7,  1881.  Mr.  Sayles  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Pawtucket  Free  Public  Library.  He  at  one  time  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  on  the  Staff  of  the  Pawtucket  Light  Guards,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  contributed  liberally  to  various  patriotic  objects.  He  was  twice 
elected  by  the  Republicans  as  a  representative  to  the  Senate  of  the  General 
Assembly  from  Pawtucket. 

Mr.  Sayles  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Providence.  In  1849,  he  married  Mary  Wilkinson  Fessenden,  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Sayles  died 
September  20,  1886.  Of  this  union,  six  children  were  born,  two  of  whom  are 
alive  at  this  writing  (1916),— Mary,  who  married  Roscoe  S.  Washburn; 
and  Frank  A.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  business. 

Mr.  Sayles  died  at  Pawtucket,  May  7,  1894,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
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ALBERT  LEPRELET  SAYLES  was  born  August  29,  1826,  in  the 
town  of  Burrillville,  R.  L,  the  son  of  Hardin  and  Laura  (Wood) 
Sayles,  and  was  descended  through  Daniel  and  Phebe  (Smith) 
Sayles;  Israel  and  Marsa  (Whipple)  Sayles;  Richard  and  Sarah  (PhiUips) 
Sayles;  John  and  Elizabeth  (Olney)  Sayles;  from  John  Sayles,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  came  from  England  in  1645,  is  of  record  in  Providence  in 
165 1,  became  a  freeman  in  1655,  and  subsequently  held  various  town  offices, 
being  town  treasurer  and  a  number  of  times  deputy,  beginning  with  1669. 
A  man  of  property  and  some  distinction,  he  married  in  1650,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Roger  and  Mary  Williams,  and  died  in  1681  ;  his  wife  died  in  the 
same  year  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  Easton  burying  ground  in  Mid- 
dletown,  R.  L 

Albert  L.  Sayles  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  work  in  his  father's  woolen 
mill,  and  there  continued  for  two  years.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  his 
kinsman,  Daniel  S.  Whipple,  an  experienced  woolen  manufacturer  in  the 
village  of  Gazza  in  the  town  of  Burrillville,  R.  L  During  the  three  years  of 
his  stay  there,  he  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of  manufacturing  and  finish- 
ing woolen  goods.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  C.  L.  Copeland  &  Co., 
his  father  being  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  took  charge  of  the  finishing  de- 
partment in  1848.  Mr.  Copeland  retired  in  1850,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sayles 
became  superintendent  of  the  mill,  a  position  he  held  until  1853,  when  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Pitts  Sayles,  and  the  firm  name  became 
Hardin  Sayles  &  Son.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1861,  Mr.  Sayles 
continued  the  business  for  a  few  years,  until  he  engaged  in  business  for 
himself  under  the  style  of  A.  L.  Sayles,  renting  mill  accommodations  from 
his  father's  heirs.  In  1865,  he  built  a  new  stone  mill  and  fitted  it  with  ma- 
chinery at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  In  1880,  he  purchased  the  rights  of  all  the 
other  heirs,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  still  further  enlarged  the  capacity 
of  his  plant. 

He  purchased  in  1874,  conjointly  with  other  parties,  the  manufacturing 
property  at  Warren,  Mass.,  known  as  the  "  Sibley  Woolen  Mills  ",  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $240,000.,  and  became  the 
owner  of  the  entire  property,  and  he  also  rented  and  operated  the  Huntsville 
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Mill  at  the  upper  village,  and  enlarged  the  Warren,  Mass.,  property.  This 
latter  mill  was  for  some  time  conducted  by  Mr.  Sayles  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  William  A.  Jenks,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sayles  &  Jenks. 

Mr.  Sayles  was  also  interested  with  his  sons  in  the  Fisk  &  Sayles  Mill, 
now  (1916)  operated  by  the  Fred  L.  Sayles  Company.  Mr.  Sayles  was 
prominently  active  in  the  organization  and  building  of  the  Providence  & 
Springfield  Railroad,  one  of  its  largest  stockholders  and  a  director  from  its 
inception.  He  was  also  a  director  and  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank 
at  Providence,  a  director  of  the  Pascoag  National  Bank,  and  a  director  in 
the  American  and  the  Enterprise  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Sayles  was  a  Republican,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in  June,  1888.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  House  Commissioners  from  the  time  of 
its  creation  until  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest  temperance  man,  treasurer 
and  president  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in  Pascoag  and  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  all  good  works. 

Mr.  Sayles  married,  December  i,  1852,  Fannie  J.,  daughter  of  David 
and  Harriet  L.  (Benson)  Warner,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren:  Edgar  Franklin,  born  April  20,  1855,  who  died  March  24,  1858; 
Ellen  Maria,  born  November  30,  1857,  who  married  WilHam  A.  Jenks,  of 
Warren,  Mass.;  Albert  Hardin,  born  March  25,  1863;  and  Fred  Lincoln, 
born  April  13,  1865;  the  two  living  sons  having  succeeded  their  father  in 
business. 

Mr.  Sayles  died  at  his  home  in  Pascoag,  R.  L,  January  30,  1898. 
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GARDINER  HALL,  JR.,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  L,  July  14,  1837, 
son  and  one  of  seven  children  of  Gardiner  and  Zeviah  Emeline 
(Essex)  Hall;  grandson  of  Nathan  and  Philomela  (Fisk)  Hall; 
and  a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of  John  Hall,  who  in  1630, 
migrated  from  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  probably  in  the  fleet  of 
Gov.  Winthrop.  He  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America,  and  he  lived  until  1696,  residing  first  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Church  there,  and  May  14,  1634,  he  was 
made  a  freeman,  and  later,  it  is  recorded,  served  the  town  of  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  for  a  number  of  years  as  selectman.  His  descendants  in  direct 
line  were, — 

(i)  Benjamin,  born  May  29,  1653,  married  Mehitable  Mathews;  died 
Aug.  7,  1737. 

(2)  Barnabas,  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1683,  married  Mary  Hall 
and  had  ten  children. 

(3)  Barnabas  (2),  born  in  Mansfield  April  30,  1731,  married  Ann  Hall 
and  had  five  children. 

(4)  Nathan  Hall,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
born  in  Mansfield  May  26,  1751. 

(5)  Nathan  Hall,  born  in  Mansfield  June  13,  1771,  and 

(6)  Gardiner  Hall,  Sr.  (the  father  of  our  subject),  born  Nov.  18,  1809, 
in  Mansfield,  who  when  a  mere  lad  acquainted  himself  with  the  details  of 
cotton  spinning  and  this  industry  continued  to  hold  his  attention  and  efiforts 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Denied,  as  he  was,  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  he  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  had  tasks  assigned  to  him 
which  occupied  fourteen  hours  of  his  time  daily,  and  for  these  services, 
he  was  paid  by  his  employers,  the  proprietors  of  the  Eagleville  Mill,  at 
Eagleville,  Conn.,  fifty  cents  per  week.  His  duties  were  those  of  "  Back 
Boy  ",  piecing  in  the  cotton  roving  to  the  mule,  the  work  being  confining, 
though  not  laborious.  In  1826,  his  father.  Nathan  Hall,  moved  from  Spring 
Hill  in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  to  Willimantic,  Conn.,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  his  children  into  the  cotton  mills  to  help  support  the  family.  Gardi- 
ner Hall,  Sr.,  (6)  was  then  seventeen  years  old.  and  during  the  next  five 
years,  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  earned  sufficient  money  to  build  a 
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house  for  their  mother  and   father,  which  stands  to-day   (1916)   in  Main 
Street,  WilHmantic.     He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Windham  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  WilHmantic,  and  gave  himself  up  to  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mule  spinning  business,  so  that  he  was  later  able  to  com- 
mand double  the  wage  of  the  ordinary  spinner.     Ten  years  later,  in  1836, 
he  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  the  Perry  Mill  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
which  he  accepted,  and  managed  during  the  next  two  years.   He  subsequently 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Duck  Mill  owned  by  Samuel  Hill  at  WilH- 
mantic, a  year  or  so  later  he  became  part  owner  and  superintendent  of  the 
Valley  Mill,  owned  by  Elisia  Fairman,  at  Stafford  HoHow,  Conn.,  and  in 
1847  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Panola  Mill,  at  Rockville,  Conn.     In  July, 
1848,  he  removed  to  WiHington,  Conn.,  where  he  bought  a  small  piece  of 
land  from  Walter  Newcomb,  and  in  company  with  his  brother,  Origen,  An- 
drew Fuller  and  Dr.  Jason  Safford,  started  a  little  wadding  and  batting  busi- 
ness, but  in  1850  the  product  of  this  mill  was  changed  to  thread  or  spool 
cotton,  under  the  co-partnership  of  Gardiner  Hall,  Timothy  Merrick,  Origen 
Hall  and  Lewis  Brigham.     The  manufacture  of  spool  cotton  at  this  time 
was  not  a  new  industry  in  WiHington,  for  in  1840,  ten  years  previous,  the 
first  thread  mill   to  manufacture   this   product   in  the   United    States   was 
started  in  WiHington  under  the  management  of  Elisha  Johnson,  who  looked 
after  the  finances  of  the  company  and  sold  the  thread ;  Otis  Dimock,  who 
kept  the  books  and  made  the  boxes  ;  and  Origen  Hall,  who  was  the  practical 
miH  man.     This  company  did  carding,  spinning  and  twisting,  and  put  up 
about  eighty-five  dozen  spools  of  thread  per  day.    They  had  their  bleaching 
done  in  Norwich,  and  the  rest  of  the  manufacturing  was  done  in  what  is 
now  (1916)  a  part  of  the  mill  of  Gardiner  HaH,  Jr.,  our  subject,  and  they 
derived  their  power  from  an  old  14-foot  overshot  water-wheel.     The  above 
named  Johnson,  Dimock  and  Hall  continued  to  manufacture  thread  in  Wil- 
lington  until  1857,  when  Elisha  Johnson,  at  a  price  of  $17,000.,  sold  out  the 
old  WiHington  Thread  Company,  to  the  WilHmantic  Linen  Company,  who 
agreed  to  keep  the  plant  running  in  its  present  location,  but  it  was  only  a 
short  time  after  the  sale  was  made  that  the  plant  was  dismantled,  the  doors 
and  windows  nailed  up,  and  all  the  machinery  moved  to  Willimantic.    Elisha 
Johnson  was  prompted  to  sell  out  the  old  WiHington  Thread  Company  to 
the  Willimantic  Linen  Company  for  the  following  reason.     He  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Heck,  who  was  a  German  immi- 
grant and  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Terry  &  Wesley,  Wool 
Sorters  &  Manufacturers,  located  at  Plymouth  Hollow,"  Conn.     Heck  had 
some  skeins  of  "  FINISHED  THREAD  "  that  he  had  brought  from  the 
old  country  in  1855.    Johnson  and  Terry  became  interested  in  Heck's  scheme 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  build  thread  finishing  machines, 
and  it  was  this  process  that  was  sold  in   1857  to  the  WiHimantic  Linen 
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Company,  the  basis  of  the  sale  being  one  of  a  royalty  of  one-half  cent  per 
dozen,  based  upon  an  output  of  4,000  dozen  spools  of  thread  per  day,  which 
meant  $20.  to  be  divided  equally  among  Johnson,  Heck  and  Terry.  Johnson 
manipulated  this  triangular  agreement,  and  he  did  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
by  the  time  the  machines  were  ready  to  run,  Terry  and  Heck  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  frozen  out.  When  Heck  appreciated  the  conditions,  and 
saw  the  predicament  that  he  was  in,  he  made  this  remark  in  tatking  to  a 
friend, — "  Terry  is  a  very  very  bad  man ;  but  Johnson  tousand  times  worse." 
At  the  time  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company  bought  out  the  Willington 
Thread  Company,  they  were  having  no  end  of  trouble  with  their  bleaching, 
which  was  weakening  their  product  and  injuring  their  reputation,  and  they 
made  a  proposition  to  Gardiner  Hall  (6)  to  take  charge  of  and  superintend 
their  whole  plant,  and  he  entered  into  a  five  years'  contract  with  them  to 
do  this  work  for  $6,000.,  payments  to  be  made  on  a  sliding  scale  as  follows, — 
First  year,  $900.;  second  year,  $1,050.;  third  year,  $1,200.;  fourth  year, 
$1,350. ;  fifth  year,  $1,500.  The  Willimantic  Linen  Company  at  this  time  was 
composed  of  Austin  Dunham  and  Lawson  Ives,  who  had  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  consequently  decided  to  try  the  manu- 
facture of  thread.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  five-year  contract  of  Gardi- 
ner Hall,  Sr.,  in  1862,  he  entered  into  a  second  contract  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  but  he  did  not  complete  his  five  years  for  the  following  reason, — His 
son,  Gardiner  Hall,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  remained  in  Willington 
while  his  father  was  superintending  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  started 
in  i860  with  a  partner  by  the  name  of  Manning,  a  spool  cotton  thread  mill  of 
his  own,  on  a  capital  of  $700.,  half  of  which  he  had  saved  and  the  other  half 
he  borrowed.  Things  went  well  for  about  one  year,  when  the  derangement  of 
business,  caused  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  led  to  a  suspension,  and 
in  November,  1861,  Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company,  in  the  bleach-house  at  $7.00  per  week,  of  which  plant  his 
father  was  then  the  general  superintendent,  and  here  he  obtained  an  insight 
into  the  art  of  bleaching.  In  about  a  year,  he  returned  to  South  Willington 
and  originated  the  firm  of  Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.  &  Co.,  and  again  began  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  thread,  and  for  two  years,  up  to  1864,  was  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  assuming  the  entire  work  and  responsibility, 
Manning,  his  former  partner,  having  been  shot  in  the  Civil  War.  April  12, 
1864,  John  R.  Champlin,  his  brother-in-law,  became  associated  with  him, 
also  Marcus  M.  Johnson,  another  brother-in-law.  In  January,  1868,  Marcus 
Johnson  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  business  to  Gardiner  Hall,  Sr.,  who 
had  been  released  from  his  second  contract  with  the  Willimantic  Linen  Com- 
pany because  of  the  fact  that  his  son  was  in  a  business  competing  with  theirs. 
The  business  increased  under  this  partnership,  which  continued  up  to  No- 
vember, 1879,  when  Gardiner  Hall,  Sr.,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
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The  surviving  partners,  Champlin  and  Hall,  bought  out  his  interest,  and 
continued  the  business  to  January,  1896,  when  John  R.  Champlin  died.  At 
this  time,  Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  purchased  his  interest,  and  from  1896  to  1915 
was  the  sole  owner  and  proprietor.  Under  his  direction,  both  the  business 
and  the  village  of  South  Willington  grew  to  relatively  large  proportions, 
and  to-day  South  Willington  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  busiest 
little  villages  in  Connecticut.  The  farm  on  which  it  is  located,  comprises 
600  acres,  on  which  is  situated  a  beautiful  artificial  lake  and  modern  and 
up-to-date  homes  for  the  three  hundred  people  which  are  given  daily  em- 
ployment at  the  mills. 

Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  inherited  from  his  father  more  than  ordinary  me- 
chanical ability,  and  very  early  in  his  manufacturing  career,  he  began  to 
make  manifest  his  inventive  genius.  Truly  in  his  case  was  "  Necessity  the 
Mother  of  Invention  ",  and  the  South  Willington  Mill  is  to-day  (1916)  full 
of  devices  which  he  invented  and  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  extra  fine  cotton  yarns,  which  had  always  been  his  specialty. 
His  father  invented  and  he  improved  upon  what  is  known  as  the  take-up 
motion  on  the  Standard  Thread  Dresser  or  Finishing  Machine.  He  invented 
the  automatic  spool  printing  press  for  making  the  impression  in  the  wood 
on  the  end  of  a  spool  in  colors,  to  take  the  place  of  the  paper  label,  and 
this  device  was  patented  in  1870.  In  1879,  he  put  on  the  market  another 
device  which  was  known  as  the  tension  regulator. 

Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  was  a  man  who  had  a  business  which  he  attended 
to  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  i860  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  April, 
1915.  He  was,  however,  well  fitted  to  become  an  ideal  legislator;  in  fact,  he 
could  do,  and  do  well,  anything  that  he  became  interested  in.  In  politics, 
he  was  a  staunch  Republican,  always  interested  in  the  affairs  of  this  party, 
though  never  cared  for,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  hold  any  public  office. 
He  did,  however,  consent  to  become  a  presidential  elector  in  the  McKinley 
campaign  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  man 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  Mr.  Hall  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Stafford  Bank,  and  it  was  at  his  sug- 
gestion and  through  his  influence  that  the  savings  banks  throughout  the 
States  adopted  the  principle  of  paying  interest  on  deposits  from  the  first  of 
everv  month.  From  its  organization  in  1889,  he  was  a  director  and  the 
largest  individual  stockholder  in  the  Berkshire  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Adams,  Mass.  He  was  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Ponemah  Mills  at 
Taftville,  Conn.,  and  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Grey- 
lock  National  Bank ;  a  large  stockholder  in  the  American  La  France  Engine 
Company,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  the  largest  individual  stockholder  in  the  Wind- 
ham Silk  Company  at  Willimantic,  and  was  also  interested  in  many  other 
manufacturing  concerns. 
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November  25,  1862,  Mr.  Hall  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  William  and 
Ann  (Penny)  Parker,  who  was  born  in  England,  November  29,  1839,  and 
who  at  the  age  of  six  years,  came  to  this  country  with  her  mother  on  a 
sailing  vessel,  accompanied  by  five  other  brothers  and  sisters,  the  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  taking  nine  weeks.  The  family  settled  in  Coventry,  Conn.  The 
children  born  of  this  union  were, — 

William  Henry,  born  May  31,  1867,  who  at  the  present  time  (1916) 
conducts  the  business  established  by  his  father  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  ;  Clara 
Adeline,  born  June  5,  1869,  married  George  Storrs  Eliot,  of  Willimantic, 
and  died  in  November,  1899;  Rosa  Orline,  born  October  12,  1871 ;  Ida  May, 
born  April  20,  1874,  who  October,  191 2,  married  Robert  T.  Jones,  who  is 
(1916)  the  financial  man  in  the  business;  and  Elizabeth  Day,  born  October 
I,  1877,  who  married  Ralph  H.  Page,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  October,  1909. 
The  Hall  family  were  of  Protestant  faith,  and  were  members  and  active 
workers  in  the  Willington  Baptist  Church. 

Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  passed  away  April  17, 
191 5,  his  death  being  attributed  to  diabetes.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife, 
one  son  and  three  daughters. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  HALL,  son  of  Gardiner  and  Fanny  (Parker) 
Hall,  was  born  May  31,  1867,  in  South  Willington,  Conn.  Here 
he  attended  the  common  schools,  and  later,  for  two  years  (1883- 
1884)  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Willimantic  High  School.  In  1888  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  from  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  June,  1892,  and  he  then  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  the  thread  manufacturing  business,  work- 
ing in  the  mill  for  the  practical  part  of  his  industrial  training,  which  ex- 
perience was  supplemented  by  close  observation  of  his  father's  methods  of 
management,  and  upon  the  latter's  death  in  191 5,  he  succeeded  to  the 
position  of  general  manager,  and  in  1916  still  served  the  estate  in  that 
capacity. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  he  in  1893  became  an  active  worker  in  behalf 
of  this  party;  in  1893,  1895  and  1897  he  served  as  representative  from 
Willington  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1899  represented  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Senatorial  District.  While  in  the  House  in  1893,  he  was  clerk  of 
the  Railroad  Committee,  filling  the  same  position  in  1895  and  in  1897,  and 
while  serving  in  the  Senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads, 
Rivers  and  Bridges ;  was  chairman  also  of  the  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Contested  Elections,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appointments  Committee  and  several  minor  committees.  In  1902,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  again  in  1905,  he 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  still  again  in  1909-1911- 
1913  and  1915,  and  to-day  (1916)  he  has  had  more  legislative  experience 
than  any  other  one  man  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hall  in  1916  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  every  state  convention  since  he  became  a  voter,  some  twenty-five 
or  more  in  all ;  had  attended  three  national  conventions,  1904.  1908  and  1912, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Delegation  that  cast  its  vote  twice  for 
William  Howard  Taft. 

Col.  Hall  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  ("  Storrs  ")  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  took  an  active  part  in  Blue  Lodge  Masonry,  filling  all  the 
chairs  up  to  the  first  office,  and  reached  the  thirty-second  degree,  being  a 
member  of  the  Norwich  Consistory  and  of  Sphinx  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  of  Hartford.     He  also  was  made  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Tent, 
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No.  2,  K.  O.  T.  M.,  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  of  the  college  society,  Psi 
Upsilon,  of  Wesleyan  University.  Socially,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  the  University  and  Hartford  Clubs 
of  Hartford,  and  of  the  Colony  Club  of  Springfield,  and  in  addition  to  his 
own  industry,  has  the  following  business  connections, — director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Berkshire  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Adams, 
Mass. ;  director  of  the  Windham  Silk  Company,  at  Willimantic  ;  stockholder, 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  Willimantic  Trust  Company;  and  stock- 
holder and  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 
Of  Baptist  faith,  he,  with  his  family,  for  many  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Willington,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  that  parish. 
Mr.  Hall  married,  June  14,  1894,  Alice  May,  daughter  of  Judge  William 
D.  and  Emma  (Morrison)  Holman,  of  Tolland,  and  their  children  were, — 
Doris  Elizabeth,  born  January  30,  1897;  Gardiner  Holman,  born  April  9, 
1899;  Clara  Alice,  born  February  18,  1901  ;  Holman  Henry,  born  October 
18,  1903;  and  Frances  Helen,  born  August  14,  1907. 
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EDWARD  LEE  McCLAIN  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  May  30,  1861,  son  of  WilHam  Page  and  Margaret  Ann 
(Parkinson)  McClain.  He  attended  the  pubHc  schools  of  Green- 
field, later  engaging  in  the  saddlery  business  with  his  father.  November  i, 
1881',  he  began  to  manufacture  in  Greenfield,  in  a  small  way,  an  improved 
horse  collar  pad  on  which  he  had  obtained  letters  patent,  his  cash  capital 
consisting  of  $300.,  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  The  business  was  begun  m 
a  room,  12  by  15  feet,  in  the  rear  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  in  the  same  buildmg 
where  the  People's  National  Bank  is  now  (1916)  located.  From  this  humble 
beginning  has  been  developed,  step  by  step,  the  present  large  industry,  known 
as  The  American  Pad  and  Textile  Company,  with  a  paid-in  capital  stock  of 
$1,250,000.     (See  sketch  of  The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company.) 

Other  manufacturing  interests  established  by  Mr.  McClain  have  been, 
in  chronological  order,  the  "  Sun  Novelty  Works  ",  in  Greenfield,  Ohio,  in 
1890,  for  the  manufacture  of  specialties  in  woods  and  metals.  This  busniess 
had  a  rapid  growth  and,  after  merging  with  another  concern  manufacturing 
similar  lines  in  Greenfield,  a  corporation  was  finally  effected  by  Mr.  McClam 
under  the  legal  title  of  The  Sun  Manufacturing  Company,  which  he  later 
disposed  of  to  capitalists  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  purchased  the  business 
in  order  to  have  it  located  in  that  city,  where  it  is  still  (1916)  very  largely 
and  successfully  carried  on  under  the  same  title. 

After  disposing  of  The  Sun  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  McClam 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  there  built  and 
thoroughly  established  a  manufacturing  line  in  woods  and  metals,  principally 
show  cases  and  interior  finish  for  business  rooms,  under  the  corporate  title 
of  The  Crescent  Manufacturing  Company.  The  business  grew  rapidly  and 
became  very  prosperous. 

The  next  venture  was  in  1903,  when  a  tract  of  some  500  acres  of  land 
was  purchased  in  Bartow  County,  near  Cartersville,  Georgia,  on  which  a 
large  cotton  mill  and  village  were  erected.  The  mill  was  started  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  and  July  i,  1910,  the  business  was  incorporated  as  The  American 
Textile  Company,  the  paid-in  capital  stock  being  $1,250,000.  (See  sketch  of 
The  American  Textile  Company).  Again,  in  1910,  we  find  Mr.  McClain 
embarking  largely  in  the  manufacturing  business,  this  time  the  line  consist- 
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ing  of  a  patented  machine  for  cutting  and  mixing  sand  in  foundries.  This 
business,  too,  had  a  large  and  prosperous  growth,  and  was  incorporated  as 
The  Sand  Mixing  Machine  Company,  home  office  Greenfield,  Ohio,  and 
business  office  in  New  York  City.  These  were  the  most  important  business 
ventures  of  Mr.  McClain  up  to  1916,  so  far  as  manufacturing  was  con- 
cerned, although  he  made  some  minor  investments  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture, and  was  a  large  investor  in  real  estates  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  McClain  was  always  a  liberal  believer  in  profit-sharing,  which  re- 
sulted in  bonuses  and  other  emoluments  to  employees,  many  of  whom  have 
become  large  stockholders  in  these  more  important  industries.  He  also  gave 
liberally  to  charity  and  benevolent  causes,  particularly  to  churches,  his  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Greenfield  mak- 
ing possible  a  building  of  more  than  usual  beauty  and  importance,  the  same 
being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  church  edifices  in  southern  Ohio. 
His  last  gift  of  public  benefit  was  in  191 5,  to  Greenfield,  Ohio,  and  consisted 
of  a  stately  structure,  fully  equipped,  in  the  nature  of  a  high  school  building. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  known  where  an  individual,  from  his 
own  funds,  has  bought  the  site,  erected  and  equipped  a  building,  and  donated 
it  free  of  cost  and  without  conditions  to  a  community  for  public  school  pur- 
poses. The  building  contains  an  auditorium  that  will  seat  1,000  people,  a 
gymnasium  60  by  80  feet,  manual  training  and  domestic  science  departments, 
laboratories,  rest  rooms,  a  library  and  all  things  whatsoever  for  strictly 
up-to-date  high  school  purposes.  Also,  roof  gardens  have  been  provided 
as  well  as  many  other  unusual  and  unique  features.  It  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  highest  school  authorities  the  most  modern,  complete  and  beautiful 
thing  of  the  kind  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  The  school  has  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  500  students. 

Mr.  McClain  attained  the  32nd  degree  in  Masonry,  and  also  was  con- 
nected with  many  other  fraternal  organizations.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
Lodge  at  Greenfield  was  named  after  him.  He  was  politically  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party,  of  Protestant  faith,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  In  addition  to  his  many  acts  of  public  benefit  he  was 
known  as  a  supporter  of  numerous  worthy  causes  and  was  exceptionally  re- 
sponsive in  matters  of  charity. 

December  17,  1885,  Mr.  McClain  married  Lulu  Theodosia,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Theodosia  Schofield  Johnson,  and  of  this  union  there  were  four 
children, — Edward  Lee,  Jr.,  born  February  16,  1887;  Helen  St.  Clair,  born 
July  I,  1892 ;  Donald  Schofield,  born  October  20,  1895 !  and  Ellsworth  John- 
son, deceased,  born  June  17,  1897. 
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STUART  WARREN  CRAMER  was  born  in  Thomasville,  North 
Carolina,  March  31,  1868,  son  of  John  Thomas  and  Jennie 
(Thomas)  Cramer;  and  grandson  of  Simon  Snyder  and  Ahce 
(Taylor)  Cramer  and  of  John  Wesley  and  Mary  (Lambeth)  Thomas.  His 
first  paternal  ancestor  to  settle  in  this  country,  John  Cramer,  his  great  grand- 
father, a  mechanical  engineer  or  millwright  and  surveyor,  was  brought  up 
in  the' excellent  technical  schools  of  Germany ;  with  his  wife,  Barbara,  he 
came  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania  in  181 5,  and  settled  at  Harrisburg, 
where  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  employed  him  to  survey  lands  appropriated 
to  that  state  in  opening  the  "  Western  Reserve  " ;  while  in  Ohio,  he  designed 
and  built  many  power  driven  mills  for  various  purposes.  John  Thomas 
Cramer,  father  of  Stuart  W^  Cramer,  was  born  in  Moundsville,  Virginia, 
July  12,  1841  ;  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enhsted,  April,  1861,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  artillery,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  held  the  rank  of  first-lieu- 
tenant and  acting  adjutant  general  of  brigade.  In  1864-65,  while  serving 
as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Hoge  in  North  Carolina,  he  met  his  future  wife, 
Jennie,  daughter  of  John  W.  Thomas,  of  Thomasville,  North  Carolina. 

Stuart  Warren  Cramer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  prepared  for 
college  at  private  schools  and,  in  1884,  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1888;  after  gradua- 
tion he  resigned  from  the  Navy  and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  engineer- 
ing and  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City.  From  1889-93  he  served  as  assayer-in-charge  of  the  United  States 
Assay  office,  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  During  that  time  he  organized 
the  Naval  Reserve  of  North  Carolina  at  the  request  of  Governor  Thomas 
M.  Holt,  and  was  its  commander  in  1891-92.  In  the  spring  of  1893  he 
resigned  as  assayer  at  Charlotte  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  D.  A.  Tomp- 
kins Company,  as  engineer,  later  becoming  manager.  In  1895  he  made  an- 
other change  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  as  mill  engineer 
and  contractor,  making  a  specialty  of  designing  and  equipping  cotton  mills. 
He  represented  in  this  capacity  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  and  other  firms 
furnishing  textile  machinery  and  power  plants,  and  in  1914,  he  had  to  his 
credit  plans  and  specifications  for  over  150  cotton  mills  erected  in  the  south, 
in  which  he  also  furnished  the  machinery  and  equipment ;  added  to  this  were 
as  many  more  mills,  designed  by  other  engineers,  which  he  equipped  with 
machinery. 

He  devised  and  introduced  the  "  Cramer  four-frame  Spinning  Drive  ", 
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for  the  transmission  of  electric  power  in  cotton  mills,  now  (1916)  the 
favorite  method  of  electric  driving  of  spinning  machinery  and  in  use  all  over 
the  world.  He  also  invented  and  patented  the  "  Cramer  System  of  Air  Con- 
ditioning "  for  the  ventilation,  humidifying  and  cleansing  of  air ;  his  "  Auto- 
matic Regulator"  maintains  (1916)  any  desired  and  predetermined  scale 
both  of  temperature  and  of  humidity. 

Mr.  Cramer  was  the  author  of  :  "  Useful  Information  for  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers ",  originally  a  small  hand-book  of  one  hundred  pages ;  a  second  edi- 
tion, after  seven  years  of  close  editorial  work,  comprised  four  volumes  of 
over  1400  pages,  its  scope  covering  the  complete  equipment  of  a  modern 
cotton  mill  in  all  its  details,  embracing  not  only  the  architectural  and  en- 
gineering features  involved,  but  the  complete  outfit  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment required,  the  whole  edition  being  distributed  free  as  advertising  matter 
to  cotton  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  south,  for 
which  section  it  was  especially  prepared  and  particularly  applicable.  His 
knowledge  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  was  gained  through  intimate 
contact  with  mills  and  mill  work  and  by  extended  travel  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  cotton  was  largely  manufactured,  having  visited  many  mills  in 
New  England,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Cramer  became  financially  interested  in  numerous  cotton  mills  and 
banking  institutions  in  the  south  as  stockholder  and  director;  was  elected 
president  of  the  Loray  Mills,  in  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  the  United  States  making  print  cloths  for  domestic  use  and  standard 
sheeting  for  export,  particularly  for  China.  He  also  became  president  of 
the  Mays  Mills,  of  Mayworth,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  leading  fine  yarn 
mills  of  the  south,  his  summer  home,  "  Maymont ",  being  located  in  that 
place,  and  comprising  large  farming  interests. 

Mr.  Cramer  was  president  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  1913-14.  He  represented  the  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  at  the  tariff  hearings  of  Congress  in  Washington  in 
1912-13.  Mr.  Cramer's  tarifif  work  for  the  American  Association  was  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  a  special 
medal  presented  to  him  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  in  191 3.  Being  a 
holder  of  the  president's  medal  of  the  American  Association,  Mr.  Cramer 
thus  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  recipient  of  the  medals  of 
both  the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associations,  comprising  the  whole  cotton 
industry  of  the  United  States.  He  became  a  director, in  the  Piedmont  & 
Northern  Interurban  Railway,  traversing  the  two  Carolinas  and  known  as 
the  Duke  Road,  and  he  became  also  a  director  in  one  of  the  roads'  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company. 

His  club  membership  included  the  Engineers'  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Southern  Manufacturers',  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.     He  held  membership  in 
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the  Graduates'  Association  of  both  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
Columbia  University ;  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute ;  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers ;  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers ; 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association;  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  other  business,  social 
and  fraternal  associations,  etc.  President  Taft  appointed  Mr.  Cramer  as  a 
member  of  the  annual  board  of  visitors  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  191 2.  He  was  a  patron  of  music  and  art,  and 
promoted  musical  festivals  for  the  public,  and  private  ones  for  his  friends, 
etc. 

June  21,  1889,  he  married  Bertha  Hobart,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Sarah  (Sawyer)  Berry,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Mrs.  Cramer  died  June  26, 
1895,  leaving  two  children,  Katherine  Stuart,  born  June  21,  1890,  and  Stuart 
Warren,  Jr.  (in  1913  a  cavalry  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army),  born  January  28, 
1892.  He  then  married,  September  8,  1896,  Kate  Stanwood  Berry,  who  died 
a  few  months  later.  His  third  wife,  whom  he  married  January  28,  1902, 
was  Rebecca  Warren,  daughter  of  George  H.  and  Fannie  (Holden)  Tink- 
ham,  of  Boston ;  she  was  a  great  granddaughter  of  Joshua  Bennett  of 
Bennett  Hall,  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  sister  of  Congressman  George  Holden 
Tinkham,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  their  son,  George  Bennett,  was  born  July 
15,  1903. 
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JULIAN  SHAKESPEARE  CARR  was  born  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
October  12,  1845,  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Elizabeth  Pannill 
(Bullock)  Carr,  and  through  his  father  was  descended  from  Revo- 
lutionary stock.  His  ancestor,  John  Carr,  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, in  1728,  and  settled  in  Virginia  early  in  life,  and  the  latter's  grand- 
son, of  the  same  name,  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  First  Virginia  Regiment 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
John  Wesley  Carr  was  one  of  the  three  justices  who  composed  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Orange  County,  when  county  matters  were  admin- 
istered by  that  body.  He  was  a  merchant  of  exceptionally  high  character, 
was  possessed  of  excellent  judgment  and  exercised  a  strong  personal  in- 
fluence over  his  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  His 
wife  came  from  the  Granville  family  of  Bullocks,  who  for  generations 
were  noted  for  their  sterling  worth  of  character  and  were  of  high  standing 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  lived. 

Julian  Shakespeare  Carr  acquired  his  preparatory  education  in  the 
village  school  of  his  native  district,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the 
University  with  the  Class  of  1865,  but  in  1863  he  left  his  studies  to  take 
arms  for  the  Confederacy.  As  a  private  in  Company  K  of  Barringir's 
Cavalry  brigade,  he  was  conspicuously  engaged  in  the  brilliant  actions  of 
that  body  during  the  closing  year  of  the  Civil  War,  especially  at  Chamber- 
lain Run,  March  31,  1865,  which  was  the  last  decisive  Confederate  victory. 
At  the  close  of  the  War,  the  youth,  who  had  not  then  reached  his  twentieth 
birthday,  was  mustered  out  and  returned  home.  He  was  engaged  in  his 
father's  business  for  some  years,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  in  Arkansas, 
but  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1870,  and  purchased  for  $4,000.  a  one- 
third  interest  in  a  tobacco  concern  conducted  up  to  that  time  by  W.  T. 
Blackwell  and  J.  R.  Day.  The  business  was  small  but  prosperous.  The 
capital  was  light,  and  the  outlook  held  no  particular  prospect  for  improve- 
ment. At  that  period,  commercial  ventures  in  North  Carolina  were  few 
in  number,  and  limited  in  scope,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cotton 
factories,  which  had  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  and  a  few  small 
tobacco  factories,  there  were  no  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  state. 
The  firm  of  W.  T.  Blackwell  &  Company,  however,  were  hopeful  as  to 
their  future,  and  under  the  financial  guidance  of  their  enterprising  junior 
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partner,  Mr.  Carr,  they  pressed  on,  often  struggling  with  adverse  condi- 
tions, but  the  industry  ultimately  reached  mammoth  proportions,  and  as 
time  went  on,  Mr.  Carr  bought  out  both  his  partners,  so  that  when  he,  him- 
self, later  decided  to  relinquish  the  business,  he  acquired  from  the  sale  a 
large  fortune. 

Mr.  Carr  then  became  interested  in  the  development  of  several  manu- 
factories, especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Company  and  organized  and  owned 
the  Durham  Hosiery  Mill,  besides  being  interested  financially  in  many 
other  cotton  mills  operating  in  North  Carolina.  The  Golden  Belt  Manu- 
factunng  Company,  of  which  he  was  chief  promoter  and  president,  se- 
cured the  Kerr  patent,  by  which  a  sheet  of  cotton  cloth,  put  into  a  ma- 
chine, comes  out  a  perfect  bag,  with  labels  neatly  printed  in  various  colors, 
working  from  a  roll  the  same  as  a  Webb  perfecting  printing  machine.  The 
machine,  while  printing  the  labels,  cuts  and  stitches  the  bags,  and  at  this 
writing  (1916)  300,000  are  turned  out  in  a  day. 

A  man  of  versatile  ability,  skilled  in  the  management  of  large  affairs, 
a  master  of  detail,  and  sagacious  in  business  matters  generally,  Mr.  Carr's 
advice  was  continually  sought  by  the  promoters  of  new   enterprises,  and 
in  this  way  his  interests  became  very  diversified,  and  he  bore  a  large  and 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  industrial   resources  of   North 
Carolina  and  in  the  building  up  of  her  mercantile. prosperity.     The  list  of 
corporations  in  which  General  Carr  was  officially  interested  is  amazingly 
long.     He  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  First 
National  Bank  of  Durham  from  its  inception,  and  of  the  N.  C.  Bessemer 
Company,  and  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Durham  &  Charlotte  Rail- 
road and  the  Durham  Traction  Company,  also  as  president  of  the  Greens- 
boro  Female   College  Association,   Board  of  Education   of  Durham   City 
Schools,  the  Ormond  Mining  Company,  Blackwell's  Durham  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  Golden  Belt  Manufacturing  Company.    In  fact,  a  greater  part 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  the  promotion  of  new  industries  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  education.     As  a  trustee  of  schools  and  colleges,  he  ren- 
dered very  useful  service;  especially  is  this  true  of  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  and  a  member  of 
the   Executive   Committee.     Of  much   importance   also   were   Mr.    Carr's 
generous  donations  to  churches,  which  contributions  were  not  confined  to 
his  own  denomination   (the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  but  were  fre- 
quently bestowed  to  other  sects.     He  came  to  the  rescue  of  Trinity  College 
when  that  institution  was  about  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference, and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Alspaugh  and  James  A.   Gray  undertook  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  college,  free  of  cost  to  the  church,  for  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  saved  the  college  to  Methodism  by  the 
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donation  of  $15,000.;  later,  when  the  college  was  removed  from  Randolph 
County  to  Durham,  he  purchased  the  magnificent  site  on  which  the  college 
now  (1916)  stands,  paying  therefor  $20.000.,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  Greensboro  Female 
College,  St.  Mary's  Episcopal,  Davidson  Presbyterian  and  the  Baptist  Uni- 
versity for  Women.  He  gave  one  of  the  stateliest  buildings  that  adorns 
the  campus  of  his  alma  mater, — the  "  Carr  Building  ". 

A  liberal  and  ardent  supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party,  General  Carr 
exerted  a  strong  influence  in  councils  of  his  party.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished orator,  and  aptly  fitted  for  political  public  offices,  but,  although 
urged  by  the  Democrats  in  1896  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
he  felt,  owing  to  pressing  business  duties,  obliged  to  decline.  At  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  held  in  Kansas  City  in  1900,  he  received  the 
complimentary  votes  of  North  Carolina  and  Idaho  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and  the  same  year  his  name  was  advocated  for  United  States  Senator, 
which  election  was  lost  to  him  by  a  very  small  margin.  He  was  five  times 
a  delegate-at-large  from  his  state  to  National  Democratic  Conventions, 
and  twice  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  also  to  the  Robert  Raikes  Sunday  School  Convention  held  in 
London. 

General  Carr  never  lost  his  martial  sympathies,  and  when  the  nation 
called  for  arms  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine  ",  although  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  war  with  Spain,  he  furnished  a  check  for 
$25,000.  to  cover  for  one  month  the  pay  of  the  First  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  also  supported  all  those  persons,  white  or  colored,  in  the  town 
of  Durham  who  were  deprived  of  their  natural  support  by  the  exigencies 
of  war,  until  both  companies  were  mustered  out  and  the  men  returned 
to  their  homes.  He  was  early  elected  president  of  the  Confederate  Vete- 
ran Association  of  North  Carolina,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  United 
Veteran  Association  of  the  Confederate  states,  was  elected  Major-General 
of  the  division  of  North  Carolina. 

General  Carr  married  February  19,  1873,  Nannie  Graham,  daughter 
of  Colonel  D.  C.  Parrish,  of  Durham,  and  brought  her  to  his  palatial  resi- 
dence known  as  "  Somerset  Villa  "  in  honor  of  his  early  kinsman,  Robert 
Carr,  the  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  couple  had  six  children :— Eliza  More- 
head,  who  married  Henry  C.  Flower,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Lalla  Ruth, 
who  married  William  F.  Patton,  of  Pennsylvania;  Julian  Shakespeare 
Carr,  Jr.,  who  married  Margaret  Cannon,  of  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Albert  Mar- 
vin, who  married  Amelia  Fitzpatrick,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  Claiborne  McDowell,  who  married  Margaret  Tucker  Boy- 
land,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  and  Austin  Heaton.  The  sons  of  General  Carr 
all  became  concerned  in  the  Durham  Mills. 
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HALE  REMINGTON  was  born  in  Cranston,  R.  I.,  in  1814,  son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Dorcas  (Knight)  Remington.  He  received  only 
a  plain  New  England  education,  but  was  enterprising  and  was 
not  one  to  allow  lack  of  further  schooling  to  hamper  his  progress.  In  1833, 
he  went  to  Fall  River  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Durfee,  whom  he  finally  succeeded  in  business,  and  dealt  largely, 
not  only  in  drugs,  but  also  in  chemicals  and  manufacturers'  supplies.  Sub- 
sequently, he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  business,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Globe  Print  Works,  which  office  he  ably 
filled  for  three  years ;  but  Mr.  Remington's  mind  was  cast  in  too  broad  a 
mould  to  find  ample  scope  in  any  subordinate  position,  and  he  resigned  this 
position  to  take  the  general  agency  for  several  of  the  coal  companies  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  finally  became 
the  largest  coal  operator  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

After  being  associated  with  the  coal  business  for  some  years,  Mr. 
Remington  turned  his  mind  to  another  field  of  enterprise,  the  insurance 
business,  which  he  undertook  in  all  its  branches,  and  organized  a  general 
agency  for  New  England  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  which  company,  through  his  efforts,  spread  into  huge  proportions 
in  that  region.  Again,  when  the  right  opportunity  presented  itself,  Mr. 
Remington  opened  the  gates  and  entered  still  another  field  of  industry,  the 
results  of  which  contributed  largely  toward  the  building  up  of  the  city 
of  Fall  River.  In  1859,  he  became  convinced  that  men  of  moderate  capital 
could,  by  uniting  their  means,  do  something  in  the  way  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing and,  with  his  usual  energy,  he  put  the  idea  into  form  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  neighbors,  who,  having  faith  in  his  judgment,  joined  with 
him.  and  as  a  result  the  Union  Mills  had  inception,  the  first  manufactory 
in  Fall  River  to  be  operated  by  other  than  close  corporations,  and  the 
business  met  with  such  splendid  success  that  the  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  as  a  result,  the  Granite,  Durfee,  Tecumseh,  Robe- 
son, Davol,  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Mills  all  came  into  existence,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  some  250,000  additional  spindles,  and  a  correspond- 
ing ratio  of  increase  in  capital,  business  and  population  harnessed  into  the 
work  of  raising  Fall  River  from  a  little  town  to  the  rank  of  the  leading 
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cotton  manufacturmg  city  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Remington  was  also 
one  of  the  incorporators  and  first  directors  of  the  Wamsutta  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Fall  River  Savings  Bank,  and  was  chosen 
secretary  of  that  institution. 

He  took  broad  views  of  life  and  duty,  and  applied  them  in  his  daily 
intercourse  with  men,  and  not  only  was  he  generous  in  spirit,  out  he  was 
lavish  with  his  means.  Many  a  poor  young  man  was  led  to  the  road  of 
prosperity  through  his  kind  assistance,  and  to  few  worthy  objects  did  he  turn 
a  deaf  ear;  he  did  not  believe  in  hoarding  money  and  building  up  immense 
fortunes,  as  is  too  often  the  aspiration  of  business  men. 

In  family  relations,  he  was  a  model  husband,  affectionate  father,  and 
faithful  and  judicious  counsellor.  He  married  Catherine  Groosebeck  Van 
Santvoort,  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  his  children,  ten  in  number,  were, — 
Clinton  V.  S.,  born  October  15,  1839;  Winfield  Scott,  born  May  5,  1841, 
died  December  15,  same  year;  Henry  Hale,  born  October  30,  1842,  died 
April  21,  1895;  Joseph  Augustus,  born  July  10,  1845,  died  January  15, 
1884;  Laura  Minerva,  born  May  26,  1847,  died  August  14,  1848;  Catharine 
Hale,  born  July  13,  1849,  married  Owen  Reynard;  Sarah  Wheaton,  born 
August  18,  1851 ;  Laura  Minerva  (2),  born  December  14,  1855,  married 
William  D.  Merrill;  Ella  Chapin,  born  August  20,  i860,  died  October  2.^, 
1884;  Clara  Dorcas,  born  November  26,  1863,  married  John  H.  Hambley. 

Mr.  Remington  died  August  4,  1870,  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  his 
wife  surviving  him  fourteen  years. 
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ROBERT  KNIGHT  REMINGTON  was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass., 
July  12,  1826,  another  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Dorcas  (Knight)  Rem- 
ington. He  was  educated  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Monson  and 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  to  which  latter  place  his  parents  removed  with  their 
family  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  Early  in  the  forties,  Mr.  Remington  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  brother.  Hale,  as  a  dealer  in  oils,  chemicals, 
dyestufTs  and  kindred  mill  supplies.  The  business  was  established  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  building  which  stood  on  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  the  Fall  River  Daily  Globe.  In  1848,  Hale  Remington 
withdrew  and  Charles  O.  Shove  was  admitted  to  partnership.  Later  on, 
other  business  interests  absorbed  Mr.  Shove's  attention,  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Remington  continued  alone  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished formally  what  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  business  closely 
allied  with  the  textile  industry  which  soon  became  the  largest  and  most 
varied  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts.  After  the  death  of  R.  K.  Remington 
in  1886,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  son,  Edward  B.  Remington, 
and  Charles  P.  Borden. 

Robert  K.  Remington  was  a  man  of  most  striking  individuality  and  his 
personal  interests  and  best  endeavor  were  given  to  the  work  of  uplifting 
and  benefiting  his  fellow  men;  he  often  lent  his  influence  to  enterprises 
and  movements  tending  to  the  moral,  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  his 
fellow  townspeople.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church,  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  School,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  in  establishing 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  its  ex- 
tensive building  situated  in  North  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Remington  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Harriet  M.  Hill,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1846;  and  secondly,  in  1850,  to  Elizabeth  A.  Thatcher, 
of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  and  had  issue  as  follows, — Mary  Elizabeth 
(deceased);  Harriet  Thatcher;  Annie  Lincoln  (deceased),  who  married 
Charles  F.  Borden;  Alice  Knight,  wife  of  Warren  S.  Barker;  Agnes 
Carleton   (deceased)  ;    and  Edward  B.  Remington. 

Robert  Knight  Remington  died  in  Fall  River,  November  25,  1886. 
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CLINTON  V.  S.  REMINGTON  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
October  15,  1839.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hale  and  Cathe- 
rine G.  (Van  Santvoort)  Remington,  his  father  being  the  active 
man  in  the  building  of  the  Union  Mill,  during  the  year  1859,  which  was 
the  notable  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
ness of  that  city.  (See  sketch  of  Hale  Remington,  ibid.)  Our  subject 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  also  spent  two 
years  at  Pierce  Academy,  Middleboro,  Mass.,  during  the  middle  fifties 
(1854-1855).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Massachusetts,  that  privilege  descending  to  him 
from  his  mother,  her  grandfather,  Peleg  Barney,  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  during  the  year  1776. 

Mr.  Remington  began  his  business  career  with  the  dry  goods  commis- 
sion house  of  Joseph  Lea  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1859,  leaving 
there  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  going  into  Government  Ser- 
vice under  General  (then  Colonel)  Rucker,  of  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment, during  August  of  1861.  In  November  of  that  year,  he  was  sent 
into  the  field  and  remained  there  until  April,  1862.  The  service  of  that 
particularly  severe  winter  broke  down  his  health,  and  he  was  forced  to 
return  to  his  home  in  Fall  River,  but  soon  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
establishing  himself  in  the  cotton  and  cotton  goods  business  as  a  broker, 
remained  there  until  after  his  marriage  in  1864.  In  October  of  that  year, 
he  returned  to  Fall  River,  and  inaugurated  there  the  first  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  brokerage  business  in  that  section  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Remington  was  prominent  in  church  matters,  having  been  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  an  active  member  of  the  Central  Congregational. 
Church,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  deacons  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  in  1898,  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Sun- 
day School  Association.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Body, 
belonging  to  King  Phillip  Lodge  and  likewise  The  Godfrey  De  Boullion 
Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar  during  the  years  1873  and  1874, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  City  Government  of  his  city,  and  in  1876  was 
president  of  the  Common  Council. 

He  married.  May   18,   1864,   Mary  A.  Waterman,  a  native  of   New 
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Bedford,  Mass.,  and  daughter  of  Charles  C.  Waterman,  who  was  Cap- 
tain of  several  whaling  vessels  from  that  city.  Their  children  were, — 
Clinton  V.  S. ;  Hale  (deceased);  Robert  Knight;  Berthold  M.;  and  Mary 
Waterman  (deceased).  The  three  sons  became  associated  with  Mr.  Rem- 
ington in  business.  In  1916,  Mr.  Remington  was  the  oldest  living  broker 
in  his  line  of  business  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  the  United  States. 
His  experience  as  regards  the  business  had  been  very  wide,  and  he  had 
sold  print  cloths  (28",  64x64,  7  yds.)  at  1%  cents  per  yard  and  also  at 
38I/2  cents  yer  yard.  He  had  also  sold  cotton  (Middling)  at  5I/2  cents 
per  pound  and  at  $1.96  per  pound,  and  in  his  native  city  had  seen  the 
production  per  week  of  35,000  pieces  increased  to  350,000  pieces,  and  dur- 
ing that  time,  became  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  prominent  printers 
and  converters  of  the  country. 
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ARTHUR  WELLINGTON  DENNIS  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  II,  1846,  the  son  of  John  Robinson  Dennis  (a  sea  cap- 
tain) and  Hope  Ann  (Rhodes)  Dennis;  grandson  of  Charles  W. 
and  Nancy  (Brown)  Rhodes;  and  great  grandson  of  John  Dennis,  of  New- 
port, the  noted  Privateersman,  1746-1756.  (See  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Sheffield's 
"History  of  Privateering".)  Arthur  Dennis  went  through  the  primary, 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  Providence,  being  graduated  from  the  latter 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then  spent  a  year  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  Providence,  and  in  1863,  journeyed  west  to 
Oregon  and  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal.  Two  years 
later,  he  returned  to  Providence  and  engaged  as  clerk  with  Henry  L. 
Aldrich,  a  prominent  cotton  merchant,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen 
years,  excluding  a  period  of  three  years,  between  1870-3,  when  he  was 
with  the  firm  of  Rathbone  &  Aldrich  in  New  York  City,  importers  of 
South  American  wool  and  dealers  in  domestic  wool,  in  which  firm  Henry 
L.  Aldrich  was  a  partner.  Mr.  Dennis  afterward  became  the  Eastern 
agent  for  Woodward  &  Stillman,  cotton  merchants  of  New  York  City, 
with  headquarters  in  Providence.  He  was  with  them  eight  years,  1885- 
1893,  when  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  laces,  and  subsequently 
incorporating  as  the  Elmwood  Mills,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  treasurer. 
This  business  has  been  one  of  steady  growth,  and  the  shoe  laces  manu- 
factured at  the  Elmwood  Mills  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being  among 
the  best  of  those  manufactured  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dennis,  to  a  great 
extent,  was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Elmwood  Mills,  and  upon 
its  consolidation  with  three  other  plants,  he  became  president  of  the  new 
corporation,  which  adopted  the  style  of  the  International  Braid  Company. 
For  many  years,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He  served  the 
Republican  Party  as  member  of  the  Common  Council,  Providence,  1887- 
8-9,  being  president  in  1888-9,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
1900,  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1905,  and  Speaker  in  1906, 
and  in  1909  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1916, 
he  held  membership  in  various  clubs  and  associations,  including  the  West 
Side  Club,  Pomham  Club,  and  New  York  Yacht  Club,  What  Cheer  Lodge, 
Providence  Chapter  R.  A.  M.,  Calvary  Commandery  No.  13,  K.  T.,  Scottish 
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Rite,  Palestine  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  was  president  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Historical 
Society,  and  School  of  Design. 

Mr.  Dennis  married,  September  26,  1866,  Anne  I.,  daughter  of 
Simri  and  Sarah  Fuller  (Whipple)  Smith,  and  had  two  children, — Hope 
Ann,  born  in  1870  and  died  in  1905;  and  John  R.  Dennis,  who  became 
associated  with  the  International  Braid  Company  as  general  manager,  in 
which  office  he  still  (1916)  continues,  and  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Fire  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Providence. 
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STEPHEN  MINOT  WELD  was  born  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  January  4,  1842,  son  of  Stephen  Minot  Weld, 
a  principal  of  an  English  and  Latin  School,  member  of  a  gov- 
ernor's council,  and  a  man  of  great  energy  and  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty;  grandson  of  WiUiam  Gordon  and  Hannah  (Minot) 
Weld ;  and  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  whose  name  goes  back 
to  almost  the  first  page  of  American  history.  The  first  of  the  name  to 
come  to  America  was  Joseph  Weld,  born  in  England,  and  who  migrated 
to  this  country  in  1632  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  was  one  of 
three  brothers,  of  whom  Thomas  Welde,  Weld  or  Welles  (1590-1662) 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University  1613,  a  minister  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, 1624-31,  became  a  non-conformist  and  emigrated  to  New  England 
in  1636  and  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  He  opposed  the  views  of  Anne  Hutchinson  at  her 
trial  in  1637,  and  aided  John  EHot  and  Richard  Mather  in  preparing  the 
"  Bay  State  Psalm  Book  ",  went  to  England  in  1643  as  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Gateshead  and  in 
1649  was  ejected  for  non-conformity.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Short 
Story  of  Rise,  Rein  and  Ruin  of  the  Antimonians,  Familists  and  Liber- 
tines that  Inflected  the  Church  of  New  England",  1644,  2nd  Ed.  1692; 
and  "  A  Further  Discovery  of  That  Generation — Called  Quakers  ",  1654. 
One  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Weld,  remained  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
and  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  of  1676-77.  Joseph  Weld, 
soon  following  his  arrival  in  America,  became  prominent  and  influential. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  for  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  in  that  capacity  was  granted  by  the  Colony  the  estate  in 
Roxbury,  which  was  held  for  seven  generations  by  the  Weld  family,  and 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  Bussey  estate  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
He  was  also  an  intimate  of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians. 

Capt.  Joseph  Weld  died  in  1646.  His  son,  John,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1623,  and,  like  his  father,  became  a  captain  in  the  colony,  and 
fought  in  the  Pequot  War.  He  died  in  1691.  Joseph,  his  son,  was  born 
in  Roxbury,  1650,  and  died  in  171 1.  His  son,  also  named  Joseph,  was 
born  in  1683  and  died  in  1760.     Eleazar,  son  of  the  last  named  Joseph, 
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was  born  1737  and  died  1804.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1756,  and  became  both  a  colonel  and  a  judge.  His  son,  William  Gordon 
Weld,  was  born  at  Dedham  in  1775,  whither  the  family  had  removed  from 
the  old  mansion  house  as  a  measure  of  precaution  following  the  news  of 
the  British  invasion  preceding  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  The  boy,  Wil- 
liam, became,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  master  of  the  London  Packet,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  1802  by  the  bravery  with  which  he  defeated  some 
Algerian  pirates  and  captured  two  of  their  vessels.  He  married,  in  1798, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Hannah  Speakman  Minot,  and  died  in 
1823.  Their  son,  Stephen  Minot  Weld  (i),  married  Sarah  Bartlet,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Balch,  and  their  son  was  Stephen  Minot  Weld  (2),  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  spent  his  early  years  at  the  country  home  of  his  father 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  he  also  attended  a  school  conducted  for  children 
by  Miss  Jane  Lane,  and  was  afterwards  prepared  for  college  in  his  father's 
English  and  Latin  School,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard,  A.  B.,  in 
the  class  of  i860,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1863.  As  he  was 
but  eighteen  and  a  half  years  old  when  he  was  graduated,  he  had  pursued  the 
study  of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  hoping  to  follow  this  profession 
on  reaching  his  majority.  However,  the  Civil  War  called  him  from  his 
"  Blackstone  ",  and  in  October,  1861,  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
in  the  volunteer  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  i8th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, and  in  January,  1862,  received  promotion  to  first  lieutenant  and 
captain.  He  was  transferred  to  the  56th  Massachusetts  Veteran  Volun- 
teers as  lieutenant  colonel,  was  promoted  to  colonel,  and  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  for  "  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
during  the  War  of  the  RebelHon,  1861-65."  In  the  "  Seven  Days  "  battle 
before  Richmond,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter, 
in  command  of  the  5th  corps,  and  his  regiment,  the  i8th  Massachusetts, 
was  the  second  in  the  first  brigade,  ist  division,  5th  corps,  and  was  de- 
tached for  special  service  with  General  Stoneman's  command  operating 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  He  was  captured  by  the  Confederates 
June  2'j,  1862,  on  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan's  army  from  Beaver  Dam 
Creek. 

On  being  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  General  Weld  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Eliot  Felting 
Mills.  In  1871,  disaster  overtook  this  company,  and  he  engaged  as  a 
cotton  broker  in  Boston  in  the  firm  of  George  Blagden  &  Company,  later 
Stephen  M.  Weld  &  Company,  and  also  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Weld  &  Neville.  As  a  cotton  broker,  besides  his  offices  in  Boston,  he  in 
1916  had  offices  in  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
Greenville,  S.  C. ;  and  in  Houston,  Texas ;  as  well  as  in  Bremen,  Germany ; 
Bombay,  India;  Liverpool,  England;  and  Roubaix,  France;  and  he  is  a 
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member  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
and  Boston  Cotton  Buyers'  Association.  He  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Bay  State  Trust  Company,  also  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  the  Norfolk 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  and 
was  elected  and  served  as  vice-president  and  trustee  in  the  Dedham  In- 
stitution for  Savings. 

His  social  afifiliations  in  1916  included  membership  in  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding and  the  Alpha  Delta  Clubs  and  in  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  and 
he  was  elected  overseer  of  Harvard  College  in  1888.  He  likewise  joined 
the  Somerset,  Harvard,  Union,  Algonquin  and  University  clubs  of  Boston. 
His  political  choice  in  party  organization  has  always  been  (1916)  Repub- 
lican, although  he  voted  for  Cleveland  in  1884,  when  James  G.  Blaine  was 
the  Republican  candidate.  He  for  many  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Dedham. 

General  Weld  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Eloise,  daughter 
of  Alfred  and  Anna  R.  (Motley)  Rodman,  and  of  this  union  seven  chil- 
dren were  born,  viz., — Stephen  Minot  and  Alfred  Rodman  (twins),  born 
September  2,  1870;  Edward  Motley,  born  September  4,  1872;  Lothrop, 
born  July  26,  1874;  Eloise,  born  January  24,  1879;  Rudolph,  born  August 
22,  1883,  and  Phillip  Balch,  born  January  4,  1887.  Only  three,  Edward, 
Rudolph  and  Phillip,  are  at  this  writing  (1916)  alive,  and  are  associated 
with  their  father  in  business.  Mrs.  Weld  died  January  24,  1898,  and  May 
26,  1904,  General  Weld  married  Susan  Edith,  daughter  of  Rev.  Julius  H. 
and  Jane  Rebecca  (Branford)  Waterbury. 

Intensely  interested  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  particularly  in  the 
former,  General  Weld  for  three  years  served  as  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  He  for  many  years  has  maintained  a 
beautiful  estate  in  Dedham,  Mass.  When  this  came  into  his  possession,  it 
was  a  mere  mass  of  rocks  and  wilderness,  but  Mr.  Weld  thoroughly  trans- 
formed it,  and  introduced  many  modern  features,  such  as  running  water, 
etc.,  but  in  beautifying  the  place,  exercised  great  care  to  preserve,  rather 
than  sacrifice,  its  primitive  features,  with  the  result  that  it  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  attractive  wild  places  in  Massachusetts.  The  grounds, 
immediately  adjoining  the  house,  comprise  (1916)  two  hundred  acres, 
but  the  estate  includes  eight  hundred,  in  which  enclosure  are  large  ponds, 
and  an  immense  rockery  still  remains  to  add  to  its  charm. 
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CORNELIUS  NEWTON  BLISS  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  January  26,  1833,  son  of  Asahel  and  Irene 
Borden  (Luther)  Bliss  and  grandson  of  Sarah  Borden,  a  sister 
of  Col.  Richard  Borden  and  of  Jefferson  Borden.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  Elder,  and  a  cousin  of  M.  C.  D.  Borden, 
Thomas  J.  Borden  and  Richard  Borden.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from 
Devonshire,  England,  and  were  of  the  yeoman  class  which  owned  and  tilled 
its  own  soil.  Puritans  of  sturdy  convictions,  they  suffered  persecutions 
in  their  home  land  and  migrated  to  America  in  1633,  where  they  settled 
first  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  later  numbered  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Rehoboth.  The  father  of  our  subject  at  an  early  age  moved  to  Fall  River, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  leaving  Cornelius  but  a  mere  child. 
Cornelius'  mother  later  married  Edward  S.  Keep,  a  cotton  broker,  and 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  while  Cornelius  remained  in  his  grandmother's 
charge  at  Fall  River.  He  attended  the  local  schools  for  a  short  period, 
including  Fiske's  Academy.  His  mother  returned  to  pay  him  a  visit 
every  summer,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  he  accompanied  her  to  New  Or- 
leans. He  entered  the  high  school  of  that  city  and  continued  his  studies 
until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  taken  into  the  counting  room  of  his 
step-father's  commission  house,  as  clerk,  and  here  obtained  quite  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  commission  business.  He  had  little  liking  for  the  South, 
however,  and  cherished  a  desire  to  return  to  Massachusetts.  He  imagined 
his  chances  for  success  would  be  greater  in  the  Bay  State,  and,  although 
his  step-father  promised  that,  if  he  would  remain  with  him,  he  would  pay 
him  fifty  dollars  per  month,  he  took  advantage  of  the  offer  of  passage 
on  a  ship  which  he,  while  strolling  along  the  water  front,  had  one  day  ob- 
served, and  quickly  bidding  his  family  farewell,  he  left  for  Boston.  After 
a  voyage  of  some  twenty-eight  days,  during  which  he  suffered  greatly  from 
seasickness,  the  ship  reached  its  destination.  Young  Bliss  first  visited  his 
grandmother  in  Fall  River  and  then  returned  to  Boston.  He  found  em- 
ployment with  James  M.  Beebe  &  Co.,  at  that  time  the  largest  wholesale 
importing  house  in  the  country,  and  from  a  bundle  boy  and  clerk,  he  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  until  he  finally  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  Upon 
its  dissolution,  in   1866,  he  joined,  as  partner,  the  commission  house  of 
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John  S.  &  Eben  Wright,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office.  Following  the  death  of  John  S.  Wright, 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Wright,  Bliss  &  Fabyan.  Other  branches  were 
opened  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  and  in  1881,  after  the  death  of  Eben 
Wright,  the  firm  became  known  as  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.  The  company 
enjoyed  a  large  and  successful  business  and  represented  many  important 
mills,  among  them  the  Pepperell,  Androscoggin,  Otis  and  Bates,  and  the 
American  Printing  Company  until  it  established  an  agency  of  its  own  in 
New  York,  M.  C.  D.  Borden  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Bliss  participated  actively  in  politics  almost  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came a  resident  of  New  York.     He  was  a  staunch  Republican  of  the  old 
guard,  and  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years  was  a  dominant  figure  in  its 
counsels  and  contributed  much  to  the  history  of  the  party.     He  was  of- 
fered, in  1882,  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Arthur,  but  de- 
clined the  honor.     In  1884,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention  and  urge  the  nomination  of  Chester  A. 
Arthur  to  the  presidency.     In  1887,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican state  committee,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years.     He  was 
selected  by  the  Republican  managers  of  Gen.  Harrison's  campaign,  in  1892, 
to  serve  as  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.     He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  municipal  campaign  of   1894  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventy.     He  also  served  for  many  years  as  president  of 
the  American  Protective  Tariff  League.  In  1896  he  was  again  asked  to  serve 
as  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and  reluctantly,  and 
with  great  sacrifice  to  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  he  consented.     His 
administration  of   the  financial  affairs  of  this   momentous   campaign   was 
regarded  as  a  wonder  of  efficiency  and  a  great  tribute  to  his  high  character, 
executive  power  and  business  principals.     As  a  reward  for  his  work  and 
efforts  in  this  campaign,  he  was  offered  a  place  in  McKinley's  cabinet,  as 
secretary  of  the  Navy  and  again  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury.     Mr.  Bliss 
declined  these  honors  also.     However,  while  in  Washington  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  the  President,  he  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  understanding  on  his  part  that  it  was  to 
be   only   tentative.      He   served    until   his    resignation    February   21,    1898. 
He  returned  to  New  York  to  resume  the  great  responsibilities  of  his  busi- 
ness interests,  but  was  again  forced  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  and  to 
continue  his  work  as  Treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
1900.     He  was  also  urged  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
vice-presidency  on  the  McKinley  ticket,  but,  as  before,  resolutely  declined. 
His  unwillingness  to  take  his  wife  back  into  the  publicity  and  confusion, 
SO  foreign  to  her  quiet  taste,  put  away  the  great  opportunity  that  would 
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have  made  him  President  of  the  United  States.  Once  more  did  he  serve 
his  party  in  1904,  as  National  Treasurer,  and  having  passed  through  four 
campaigns  of  memorable  strife,  through  torment,  censure  and  challenge,  he 
believed  he  was  deserving  of  a  rest.  He  was  urged  time  and  again  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned  as  nominee  for  governor  of  his  state,  as 
well  as  for  the  office  of  first  Mayor  of  New  York  City  under  its  new  charter, 
but  he  had  little  desire  for  public  office,  preferring  rather  to  extend  his  aid 
and  efforts  to  the  practical  work  of  his  party.  He  entered  heartily  into 
every  movement  that  would  promote  the  growth  and  welfare  of  his  city 
and  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Congress  in 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  which  reorganized  the 
Republican  County  Committee,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-five, 
which  investigated  frauds  at  the  Republican  primaries.  He  was  selected 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  Treasurer  of  the  National  Fund  for  the  Relief 
of  Sufferers  in  the  West  India  Islands.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
American  Museum  of  National  History,  the  National  Academy  of  Design ; 
he  was  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation ; 
was  chairman  and  trustee  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  and  was  governor 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston,  he  belonged  to  and  was  made  Captain 
of  Drill  Club  No.  i  of  Boston,  comprising  about  100  members  of  the 
dry-goods  district,  which  became  the  First  Battalion,  National  Guard,  and 
participated  in  quelling  the  draft  riots  in  that  city  in  1863.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  later  vice-president  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  a  director  in 
the  Central  Trust  Company,  the  American  Surety  Company,  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  the  American 
Cotton  Company  and  the  American  Round  Press  Bale  Company,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  •■Commerce.  His  social  affiliations 
included  membership  in  the  Republican,  Lotos,  Century,  Metropolitan,  Rid- 
ing Players',  Merchants',  Lawyers  ',  Union  and  the  Union  League  Clubs. 
He  was  president  of  the  last  named  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  married  in  Boston,  March  30,  1859,  to  Elizabeth  Plumer, 
daughter  of  a  Boston  merchant.  They  had  two  children, — Cornelius  N., 
Jr.,  and  Lizzie  Plumer  Bliss.  Mr.  Bliss  spent  considerable  time  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  at  his  estate  in  Oceanic,  N.  J.  He  died  at  his  New 
York  home,  October  9,  191 1. 
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ELIJAH  C.  KILBURN  was  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  June  lo,  1811, 
son  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca  (daughter  of  John  and  Sybil  Jenni- 
son)  Kilburn.  Our  subject  varied  his  attendance  at  the  district 
school  with  work  on  his  brother's  farm  and  later  busied  himself  in  learn- 
ing the  carpentering  trade.  In  1830,  being  then  almost  twenty  years  old, 
he  left  home  and  repaired  to  Boston  to  take  employment  with  his  brother, 
John,  who  was  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  Holland's  Coffee  House 
situated  in  Howard  Street.  He  saved  his  money  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  with  some  slight  monetary  assistance,  he  purchased  from  his  brother 
a  half  interest  in  the  business.  This  was  noted  as  the  first  temperance 
house  in  Boston.  In  1837,  he  sold  his  interest  for  about  three  thousand 
dollars  and  returned  to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  he  bought  a  half  interest  in 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Major  Jennison  Farm  ",  which  had  belonged  to 
his  grandfather,  his  brother,  George,  owning  the  other  half ;  for  one  year 
they  worked  the  farm  together,  when  George  Kilburn  retired  and  left 
Elijah  sole  proprietor.  He  remained  there  for  nine  years,  farming  his 
property  and  doing  business  as  a  contractor,  building  highway  bridges, 
doing  masonry  work  and  dealing  in  lumber.  He  then,  in  1847,  removed 
to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  his  brother  John  had  the  machine  business, 
later  known  as  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Company.  They  manufactured  also 
turbine  water  wheels  and  were  doing  a  considerable  business  when  Mr. 
John  Kilburn  died  in  1846,  leaving  his  widow  executrix  of  his  estate. 
Elijah  Kilburn  assumed  charge  of  the  business  in  1847  ^^'^  took  as  his 
partner,  Mr.  Jonathan  T.  Lincoln,  a  practical  machinist.  The  firm  did 
business  under  the  style  of  E.  C.  Kilburn  &  Co.  up  to  1856,  when  Henry 
C.  Lincoln,  son  of  Jonathan  T.  Lincoln,  was  admitted  to  partnership,  and 
the  style  became  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Son.  Up  to  1867  they  carried  on 
business  in  the  old  shops  on  the  site  of  the  present  Fall  River  freight  depot. 
At  the  last  named  period  new  shops  were  built  at  the  corner  of  Pocasset 
and  Canal  Streets,  and  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000.,  manufacturing  cot- 
ton machinery,  and  specializing  in  the  Kilbum-Lincoln  loom. 

Mr.  Kilburn  was  the  head  of  the  firm  until  1869,  when  he  sold  most 
of  his  interest,  and  in   1871,  with  Crawford  E.  Lindsey,  of   Fall  River, 
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Jonathan  Chace,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  and  others,  he  organized  the  King 
Philip  Mills  Company  of  Fall  River  with  the  object  of  erecting  a  mill  of 
36,000  spindles  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  fabrics. 

It  was  due  to  Mr.  Kilburn's  activity  and  enterprise  that  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  desired  ($500,000.)  was  speedily  subscribed  and  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated  September  15,  1871,  and  Mr.  Kilburn,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  board  of  directors,  was  elected  treasurer.  He  also 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  mill,  being  assisted  in  that  enormous  task 
by  W.  F.  Sherman  and  F.  P.  Sheldon,  architects  and  draughtsmen,  the 
machinery  being  set  in  motion  January,  1873.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  of  the  Union  Mills,  and  later  was  a  director  of  that  corpora- 
tion. He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Border  City  Mills,  Union  Belt  Com- 
pany, Conanicut  and  Weetamoe  Mills  and  the  Fall  River  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  and  a  trustee  of  the  Fall  River  Five  Cent  Savings 
Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Investment  from  1874  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Kilburn  was  a  man  of  character  and  influence  and  was  selected 
by  the  community  to  serve  in  various  offices  of  trust.  During  the  years 
1860-63,  and  1866-67,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Fall 
River.  He  had  previously,  in  1846,  represented  the  town  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  in  the  General  Court.  In  1885,  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Representative  for  Fall  River,  and  he  received  536  votes  against  766  for 
all  other  candidates,  but  the  town  failed  to  elect  after  four  trials. 

From  the  time  of  his  reaching  Fall  River  in  1847,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  as  he  had  been  previously  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Walpole,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Kilburn  soon  made 
their  influence  felt  in  all  that  looked  to  the  good  of  the  church.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  its  Standing  Committee,  prior  to  his  election 
as  a  deacon  June  9,  1862.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
for  several  terms  of  service ;  and  he  was  treasurer  of  the  society  for  many 
years. 

He  married,  September  24,  1835,  Hannah  S.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Martha  (Tilton)  Carter,  and  had  several  children: — Emily  A.,  born 
April  I,  1839;  Mary  Teresa,  born  August  3,  1841  (deceased)  ;  and  Ella  T., 
born  June  21,  1850;  also  Charles  W.,  (deceased).  Mr.  Kilburn  died  in 
Fall  River,  December  29,  1884.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow,  two  daughters, 
and  several  grandchildren.     Mrs.  Kilburn  died  January  14,  1900. 
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Jonathan  T.  Lincoln 


JONATHAN  THAYER  LINCOLN  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct- 
ober 17,  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Mercy  (Thayer) 
Lincoln,  grandson  of  William  and  Hannah  (Wade)  Lincoln,  great 
grandson  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Walker)  Lincoln,  and  a  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  came  to  America  from  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
England,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Hingham,  Mass.  Later,  he  removed  to 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  there,  in  1649,  came  into  possession  of  Taunton's 
First  Mill,  and  continued  as  its  proprietor  for  thirty-three  years.  Caleb 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  lived  on  a  farm  which  had  been  in  the  Lincoln  family  since  they  first 
became  identified  with  the  town,  and  to  the  farming  of  this  land  he  added 
the  occupation  of  miller.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  farm  is  still 
(1916)  owned  by  one  of  the  descendants. 

Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln  attended  the  public  schools  of  Westville  and 
subsequently  the  private  school  of  Rev.  Alvin  Cobb,  which  in  those  days 
was  quite  noted.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  engaged  to  work  for  his 
brother  William,  who,  with  a  cousin,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  was  conducting  a 
cotton  spinning  establishment  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Shovel- 
Cake  Factory  at  Westville."  He  remained  thus  occupied  for  two  years, 
and  then,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  apprenticed  to  David  Perry,  a  ma- 
chinist, who  operated  on  the  White  Birch  stream  in  Dighton.  This  trade 
had  been  the  hope  of  his  boyhood,  and  there  was  ample  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  cherished  ambition.  In  due  time,  he  reached  his  majority,  and 
was  released  from  his  indentures  with  the  customary  bounty  of  those  days, 
fifty  dollars  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  went  to  Pawtucket  and  found 
employment  in  the  shop  of  David  Wilkinson,  where  he  remained  for  about 
three  years,  having  as  shopmates.  David  Fales  and  Alvin  Jencks,  who  later 
established  the  firm  of  Fales  &  Jencks,  and  Clarke  Tompkins,  who  became 
a  prominent  machine  maker  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  On  leaving  Pawtucket,  he 
returned  to  Taunton,  and  there  was  employed  in  changing  a  single  color 
machine  into  a  multiple  color  machine,  probably  the  first  made  in  this 
country.  In  1829,  he  went  to  Fall  River  and  in  1831,  we  find  him  en- 
gaged as  master  mechanic  by  the  Massasoit  Mill  Company,  which  then 
occupied  the  Watuppa  Mill  on  lease.  In  1845-46,  the  Massasoit  Company 
removed  its  machinery  to  a  new  mill  in  Davol  Street.     Then  the  Watuppa 
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Company  engaged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  construct  a  part  of  the  looms,  which  he 
did  in  the  company's  machine  shop,  building  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  Fall  River  Loom." 

In  1847,  ^ir.  Lincoln  formed  a  partnership  with  Mrs.  John  Kilburn 
and  Elijah  Kilburn  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  C.  Kilburn  &  Co.,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  John  Kilburn,  deceased.  The  firm  manufactured 
turbines,  shafting  and  various  kinds  of  machinery  for  print  works  and 
iron  mills,  and  a  prosperous  business  was  soon  established,  Mr.  Kilburn 
having  charge  of  the  office  routine  and  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  mechanical  work. 
In  1856,  the  firm  became  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Son,  Mr.  Lincoln's  eldest  son, 
Henry  C.  Lincoln,  being  admitted  to  an  interest. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an  extensive  business  tour  throughout  the 
Southern  States,  where  his  firm  had  established  profitable  business  rela- 
tions with  the  manufacturers  of  that  section.  In  1867,  the  plant  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  the  business  subsequently  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Co.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  president  and 
maintained  the  office  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  C.  Lincoln.  In  1872,  Mr.  Kilburn  withdrew  his  interest,  and  shortly 
afterwards  extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  works  with  a  view  of 
manufacturing  looms  on  a  bigger  scale,  and  the  company  at  this  writing 
(1916)  ranks  among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  looms  for  cotton  and 
silk  weaving  in  the  country,  having  a  capacity  of  5,000  looms  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  other  kinds  of  machinery,  such  as  shafting,  pulleys  and 
power  transmission  machinery,  a  specialty  of  the  corporation. 

In  1855,  the  firm  of  L.  Lincoln  &  Company  was  formed  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  North  Dighton.  The  partners  were  Jonathan 
T.  Lincoln,  his  son  Edward,  his  brother  Lorenzo,  and  his  nephew,  James 
M.  Lincoln.  Jonathan  Lincoln,  before  his  death,  retired  from  this  firm. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Union  Mill 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Tecumseh  Mills,  of  Fall  River,  from  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  that  corporation.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Fall  River,  but  extremely  adverse  to  holding  public  office, 
although  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
that  city.  He  was  a  Free  Soil  Whig  until  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  he  subsequently  joined,  and  became  a  faithful  adherent.  He 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Mount  Hope  Lodge  of  Masons  and 
treasurer  of  that  body  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  married  Mary  Cook,  of  Tiverton,  and  their  children 
were, — Henry  C,  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  ;  Edward,  born  1831,  and  Mary  M., 
born  1834,  married  Andrew  Luscomb  (see  sketch,  ibid.).  In  1840,  Mr. 
Lincoln  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Abby  Luscomb,  and  their  son  was 
Leontine  Lincoln  (see  sketch,  ibid.).    Mr.  Lincoln  died  July  23,  1881. 
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HENRY  C.  LINCOLN,  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  May  15,  1829,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  T.  and  Mary  (Cook)  Lincoln.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist  in  the  employ  of  E.  C.  Kilburn  &  Co.,  his  father  being  interested 
in  the  firm.  By  1856,  he  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical end  of  the  business,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  partner- 
ship, which  was  known  thereafter  as  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Son,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1881,  he  succeeded  him  as  president  of  Kilburn, 
Lincoln  &  Co.,  the  firm  having  incorporated  in  1868.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  and  during  his  long  association  with  the  business,  his 
efforts  contributed  materially  to  its  success.  Besides  being  known  as  one 
of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  state,  he  had  very  excellent  business  qualifi- 
cations, together  with  a  cool,  well-balanced  mind,  which  of  itself  is  a  con- 
siderable asset,  and  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  position  which  he  held. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  likewise  interested  in  other  extensive  industries  in 
Fall  River,  being  president  of  the  Seaconnet  Mills  from  1882  to  1884,  and 
a  director  in  the  Barnard,  Weetamoe  and  Union  Corporations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Quequechan  Club,  in  his  early  manhood  joined  and  became 
an  officer  in  the  Fall  River  Light  Artillery,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
an  assistant  fire  engineer.  Among  his  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  he 
commanded  universal  respect,  and  as  a  business  man,  was  sagacious,  able 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy.     In  politics,  he  adhered  to  Republicanism. 

April  3,  1853,  Mr.  Lincoln  married  Laura  A.,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  (Brightman)  Boomer,  of  Fall  River,  and  had  one  daughter,  Abbie 
Ella,  who  became  the  wife  of  Philip  D,  Borden,  also  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Lincoln  died  December  26,  1884,  his  wife  surviving  him  until  October 
16,  1904. 
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LEONTINE  LINCOLN,  son  of  Jonathan  Thayer  and  Abby  (Lus- 
comb)  Lincoln,  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  December  26, 
1846.  During  his  boyhood  he  attended  the  Fall  River  public 
schools,  and  later  a  private  school  at  Providence,  R.  L  Mr.  Lincoln  began 
business  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  entered  the  counting  room  of 
Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Sons,  which  firm  was  incorporated  in  1868  as  Kilburn, 
Lincoln  &  Co.,  his  father  becoming  president  (later  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  his  eldest  son,  H.  C.  Lincoln).  This  concern  was  then,  and  still 
(1916)  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  silk  machinery. 

Mr.  Lincoln  participated  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  and  banking  interests  of  the  city,  his  first  active  connection 
with  Fall  River  mills  being  in  the  organization  of  the  King  Philip  Mill. 
Since  that  time,  the  changes  in  the  industry,  with  which  he  has  now  (1916) 
been  so  long  connected,  have  been  many  and  rapid.  "  Except  for  spinning 
fine  numbers  above  iios,  the  ring  spinning  frame  has  well  nigh  displaced 
the  mule ;  revolving  top  flat  cards  have  been  generally  adopted ;  the  com- 
pound steam  engine  has  rendered  the  old  type,  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
almost  valueless,  and  the  various  improvements  in  safeguarding  dangerous 
machines  and  in  humidifying  and  ventilating  have  transformed  cotton  mills 
into  safe  and  sanitary  workshops.  Hours  of  labor  have  been  shortened, 
and  constant  improvements  on  machines  have  resulted  in  a  great  produc- 
tion and  a  small  cost."  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  director  in  the  King  Philip 
Mills,  the  Tecumseh  Mills  and  in  the  Barnard  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Seaconnet  Mills  Corporation,  was  president 
of  the  Hargraves  Mills,  the  Parker  Mills,  Davis  Mills,  Luther  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  of  the  Lincoln  Manufacturing  Company,  and  for 
about  twenty  years,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Fall  River,  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter.  He  was  also  made  a 
trustee  of  the  Home  for  Aged  People. 

In  1872,  he  succeeded  E.  C.  Kilburn  as  treasurer  of  the  Kilburn,  Lin- 
coln &  Co.  corporation,  and  at  this  writing  (1916)  still  retains  the  con- 
nection, which  has  covered  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  Andrew  Lus- 
comb.  Mr.  Lincoln's  brother-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  Kil- 
burn, Lincoln  &  Co.  upon  the  death  of  Henry  C  Lincoln  in  1884,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Luscomb  in  1903,  Mr.  Lincoln  followed  in  that  office. 
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His  active  interest  in  the  educational  institutions  of  Fall  River  has 
long  been  manifest,  and  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee twenty-four  years  and  as  its  chairman  sixteen  years.  He  also  be- 
came a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  B.  M.  C. 
Durfee  High  School.  Up  to  this  time  (1916)  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  for  over  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  has  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  written  and  spoken  on  educational,  industrial  and  political  sub- 
jects ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  formerly  known 
as  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  since  1894,  and  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Board  since  1898.  He  became  a  member  of  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society  and  the  American  Librarians'  Association;  also  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association ;  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1896  at  St.  Louis,  which 
nominated  William  McKinley  to  the  presidency.  At  this  writing  (1916) 
he  holds  membership  in  the  Quequechan  and  Brown  University  Clubs  of 
Fall  River,  and  in  the  Boston  City  and  Home  Market  Clubs  of  Boston. 

In  1889,  Brown  University  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree, 
A.  M.  He  married  in  May,  1868,  Amelia  S.,  daughter  of  John  Dun- 
can, D.  D.,  and  Mary  A.  (Macowen)  Duncan,  and  their  children  were, — 
Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln,  who  became  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness; and  Leontine  Lincoln,  Jr. 
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CHARLES  FLETCHER  was  born  in  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  England, 
November  25,  1839.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Ann  (Drake) 
Fletcher,  the  former  being,  at  the  time  of  Charles'  birth,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  variety  store  in  Thornton,  England.  After  attending 
school  for  a  short  time  in  his  native  town,  young  Fletcher  went  to  work  in 
a  mill,  and  continued  his  studies  in  a  night  school.  He  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship in  the  mill  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  then  went  to  Bradford,  and 
worked  in  that  town  until  he  was  twenty-one.  In  1864,  during  the  hard 
times  in  England,  Mr.  Fletcher,  having  acquired  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  woolen  industry  in  Thornton  and  Bradford,  decided  to  come  to 
America,  and  shortly  after  landing  in  this  country,  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Pacific  Mills  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
however,  he  returned  to  England,  but  remained  there  only  two  years.  On 
his  next  trip  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in  Providence,  R.  L,  and  went 
into  the  employ  of  the  Valley  Worsted  Mills,  at  Olneyville.  This  company, 
the  following  year,  leased  the  Rising  Sun  Mill  in  Valley  Street.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  proving  his  ability,  made  rapid  advancement  and  soon  became 
superintendent  of  the  Valley  Mills,  which  position  he  held  for  nine  years. 

While  laboring  in  the  interest  of  this  business,  he  observed  that  the 
owners  of  the  plant  were  having  considerable  trouble  with  their  yarns, 
which  were  continually  being  returned  to  them  as  unsatisfactory.  He  grad- 
ually became  acquainted  with  the  owners,  and  one  evening  ventured  to  re- 
mark that  he  believed  he  could  help  them  out  of  their  diffiiculty,  but  they 
paid  little  attention  at  first  to  his  offer  of  assistance.  The  trouble  contin- 
ually grew  worse,  however,  and  the  business  finally  became  so  bad  that 
they  decided  to  allow  him  a  trial  at  remedying  the  yarn.  Before  com- 
mencing, Mr.  Fletcher  insisted  upon  strict  adherence  to  his  ideas  in  the 
experiment.  He  then  proceeded  to  introduce  such  methods  of  handling 
the  wool  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  using  in  England,  and  with  this 
revolution  in  the  ways  and  means  of  combing  and  spinning  the  wool,  the 
troubles  of  the  company  disappeared  immediately,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
appointed  manager  of  that  department  of  the  mills. 

While  serving  as  superintendent  of  the  Valley  Mills,  to  which  position 
he  had  been  promoted,  Mr.  Fletcher  made  a  personal  venture  in  the  manu- 
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facturing  business.  He  in  1875  hired  a  small  stone  mill  in  Valley  Street, 
and,  equipping  it  with  machinery  from  England  (the  plant  being  designed 
for  worsted  yarns),  he  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  dividing  his  atten- 
tion between  his  own  and  the  interests  of  his  employers,  working  nights  as 
well  as  days.  In  1878,  he  purchased  the  stone  mill,  already  leased  by  him, 
and  at  once  began  manufacturing  and  mill  building.  Before  he  finished 
his  additions,  his  establishment  had  been  enlarged  so  that  it  included  five 
acres  of  land  and  six  large  mills.  He  then  started  to  erect  another  group  of 
mills,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  He,  by  the  force  of  his  indomitable 
will,  overcame  the  many  obstacles  that  presented  themselves,  and  perse- 
vered until  he  finally  became  the  owner  of  nine  mills,  employing  3,000 
operatives. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  also  prominent  in  establishing  the  Thornton  Worsted 
Mill,  later  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  associated  with  the  originator  of  the 
British  Hosiery  Mill,  in  the  village  of  Thornton  (which  settlement  was 
named  after  his  home  town  in  England),  in  transplanting  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  machinery  and  a  force  of  help  from  Nottingham,  England,  to 
Thornton,  where  the  colony,  upon  arrival,  found  an  entire  village  of  cottage 
houses,  ready  to  enter  and  occupy.  Mr.  Fletcher  built  the  Victoria  Mill, 
for  the  treatment  of  wools,  which  was  conducted  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
Hartley ;  also,  the  great  Pocasset  Yarn  Mill,  of  which  his  son,  Frederick  C. 
Fletcher,  became  manager. 

Mr.  Fletcher  also  purchased  an  old  mill  in  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  at  such  low 
figures  that  he  was  able  to  sell  the  machinery  it  housed  for  a  sum  equal  to 
the  entire  cost  of  the  plant.  He  tore  the  structure  down,  and  on  the  land, 
subsequently  built  an  establishment  similar  to  his  establishment  in  Olney- 
ville.  At  Blackstone,  Mass.,  likewise,  he  purchased  an  abandoned  mill  prop- 
erty, and  with  his  son,  Joseph  E.,  established  the  Saranac  Mills.  In  addi- 
tion, he  had  many  other  financial  interests,  including  the  old  Richmond 
Print  Works,  of  which  property  he  became  the  owner.  Recapitalizing  the 
National-Providence  Mills,  Mr.  Fletcher  made  it  a  corporation  and  agreed 
to  continue  as  its  manager  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  entered  into  the  American  Woolen  Company's  combination,  and  as  a 
result,  placed  his  Fulton  Mills,  Saranac  Mills  at  Blackstone,  and  also  the 
National-Providence  Mills  in  the  trust,  the  Pocasset  Mills  and  Victoria  Mill 
at  Thornton  remaining  as  distinct  corporations.  Joseph  E.  Fletcher  con- 
tinued as  manager  of  the  Saranac  Mills,  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  when  the  com- 
bination was  formed,  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  served  as 
such  until  1900. 

From  one  of  the  most  modest  starts  in  life,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
mounted  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  reached  the  pinnacle,  under  the  title  of 
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the  "  wool  king  "of  America.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican,  and  while  he 
never  aspired  to  political  position,  he  represented  Rhode  Island  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  which  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  as  president.  He 
was  an  intense  lover  of  yachting,  owned  several  large  steam  yachts,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Bristol  Yacht  Clubs, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  president  of  the  Pomham  Club. 

Mr.  Fletcher  married  Harriet  Beanland,  and  had  three  children, — 
Joseph  E.,  born  in  1866;  a  daughter,  who  became  Mrs.  Henry  Hartley; 
and  Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fletcher  died  May  13,  1907,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and 
children. 
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JOSEPH  E.  FLETCHER  was  born  in  Bradford,  England,  June  ii, 
1866,  the  elder  son  of  Charles  and  Harriet  (Beanland)  Fletcher.  He 
obtained  his  education  at  Mowry  &  Goff's  School  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  and  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  of  the  same  city.  He 
entered  his  father's  employ  in  Providence  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
advanced  until  he  was  finally  elected  treasurer  of  the  National  and  Provi- 
dence Worsted  Mills,  and  also  became  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Saranac 
Worsted  Mills,  which  were  sold  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  Mr. 
Fletcher  continuing  for  two  years  as  agent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Saranac  Mills  after  the  consolidation.  On  resigning  from  this  position, 
he,  in  December,  1900,  purchased  the  Mapleville  property,  and  organized  it 
under  the  name  of  the  Coronet  Worsted  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  interests  in  1916  were  very  extensive.  He  owned 
and  operated  the  Coronet  Worsted  Company  of  Mapleville,  R.  L,  employ- 
ing 600  hands;  the  Plainfield  Woolen  Company,  of  Central  Village,  Conn., 
employing  300  hands;  the  Central  Yarn  Company,  of  Central  Village, 
Conn.,  employing  75,  and  the  Allentown  Woolen  Company,  of  Allentown, 
R.  L,  employing  150  hands. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  having  a  membership  of  over  200  woolen  manufacturers,  rep- 
resenting the  greater  part  of  the  industry,  whose  combined  capital  invested 
is  (1916)  something  over  $300,000,000.,  and  he  was  its  first  president.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Fletcher  Land  Company ;  president  and  director 
of  the  Providence  Opera  House  Association ;  vice-president  and  director 
in  the  National  Exchange  Bank ;  director  in  the  Phenix  National  Bank ; 
director  in  the  Maiden  Lane  Realty  Company,  also  a  director  in  the  Home 
Market  Club  of  Boston.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  First  Light  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  Rhode  Island  for  two  years,  and  is  at  this  writing  (1916)  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  being  a  member  of  St.  Alban's  Lodge  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 

He  holds  (1916)  membership  in  several  clubs  of  Rhode  Island,  includ- 
ing The  Agawam  Hunt  Club,  The  Squantum  Club,  The  Pomham  Club,  the 
Commercial  Club  and  the  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club.     He  was  at  one  time 
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Commodore  of  the  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  and  was  Vice-Commodore  of  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  of  New  York,  the  Lambs,  the  New  York  Yacht  and  several  other 
clubs. 

Mr.  Fletcher  never  sought  public  office  but  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Convention  in  1900,  also  a  member  of  the  Notification  Com- 
mittee from  Rhode  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  1908,  and  a  member  of  the  Notification  Committee,  and  was 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1908. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Fletcher  married  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Wingate  Hayes,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar.  Of 
this  union,  three  children  were  born,  Charles,  who  became  associated  with 
his  father ;  Joseph  E.,  Jr. ;  and  Harriet  M.  Fletcher.  Mrs.  Fletcher  died 
April  18,  1908. 
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JAMES  DEMPSEY  was  born  in  Rathbran,  County  Wicklow,  Ire- 
land, July  30,  1819,  being  one  of  six  children  of  Christopher  and 
Katherine  (Kelley)  Dempsey.  Christopher  Dempsey  made  his 
living  as  a  farmer,  and  at  an  extremely  old  age,  died  in  his  native  country, 
which  he  never  left.  James  Dempsey,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  up  to 
the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  besides  attending  school,  busied 
himself  in  his  spare  time  by  laboring  on  his  father's  farm.  He  then  be- 
came an  apprentice  in  Dublin  to  a  mercantile  firm  in  the  grain  and  pro- 
vision business,  receiving  for  his  services  a  very  meagre  sum,  but  at 
the  end  of  his  three  years'  term,  concluded,  after  due  consideration  of  the 
inducements  offered  him,  to  remain  with  that  firm.  Later,  however,  an- 
other offer  was  made  to  him  to  take  charge  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
largest  establishment  in  that  line  in  Dublin,  and  during  the  year  and  a 
half  that  he  worked  there,  he  proved  his  ability  to  such  an  extent  and  by 
practical  experience  became  so  proficient,  that  others  soon  recognized  his 
worth  and  a  still  better  situation  in  the  same  line  was  held  open  to  him, 
which  position  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the  time  of  his  branching  out  for 
himself. 

When  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  Mr.  Dempsey  had 
several  complications  to  impede  his  progress.  He  began  by  opening  a  small 
store  in  the  village  of  St.  Doulix,  six  miles  from  Dublin.  There  was  a 
flaw  in  the  lease  of  this  piece  of  property,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  After  disposing  of  his  goods,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  there  hired  a 
portion  of  a  brick  building,  where  he  opened  a  general  provision  store. 
Paying  rent  in  advance,  as  was  the  custom,  and  having,  as  he  supposed, 
attended  to  all  forms  of  legality,  Mr.  Dempsey  stocked  his  place  to  the 
utmost,  and  his  prospects  looked  very  bright.  He  was  doomed,  however, 
once  more  to  disappointment,  for  shortly  after  his  goods  were  attached  by 
two  officers,  and  the  store  closed,  the  reason  of  this  outrageous  proceeding, 
it  seems,  being  that  the  property  occupied  by  Mr.  Dempsey  belonged  to  an 
entailed  estate,  which  had  been  sublet  and  resublet,  and  was  followed 
by  the  accumulation  of  arrears  in  rent,  which,  according  to  English  law, 
was  just  cause  for  the  inheritor  of  such  an  estate  to  seize  all  buildings  and 
personal  property  found  on  his  land  and  exact  therefrom  the  amount  of 
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rents  and  arrears  due.  Mr.  Dempsey  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  all  this, 
and  it  was  to  him  a  severe  and  discouraging  blow ;  but  friends  came  to 
his  aid,  and  compromising  with  the  representatives  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  arranged  for  Mr.  Dempsey  to  continue  business.  However,  on 
account  of  this  experience,  he  had  become  embittered  against  English  laws 
obtaining  in  Ireland,  and  this  resulted  in  his  leaving  for  America,  After 
perfecting  a  lease  at  a  premium  and  selling  out,  he  started  for  America, 
bringing  with  him  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  three  months  previous, 
also  his  brother  Patrick.  They  landed  in  New  York  during  the  month 
of  June,  1841,  and  going  direct  to  Fall  River,  Mr.  Dempsey  found  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Globe  Print  Works,  where  for  two  years  he  was  employed 
in  various  departments.  It  then  became  necessary  for  that  concern  to 
temporarily  suspend,  and  after  a  short  time,  Mr.  Dempsey  went  to  Provi- 
dence, and  worked  in  the  engraving  shop  of  the  Old  Cove  Print  Works, 
until  that  place  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  he 
was  next  offered  a  position  with  the  Cranston  Stone  Ledge  Company,  the 
duties  of  his  occupation  including  driving  teams,  keeping  books,  time,  etc. 
This  was  more  of  a  "  filling-in  "  position,  occupied  until  the  Old  Cove 
Print  Works'  proprietors  had  a  chance  to  reestablish  themselves.  This 
they  did,  after  due  time,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  returned  in  1844  to  their 
employ.  The  plant  had  hardly  been  put  in  operation,  however,  before 
the  hard  times  of  that  year  forced  them  to  close  down  the  entire  factory, 
and  Mr.  Dempsey  went  to  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  Here,  under  the  late  Thomas 
Higgins,  he  assisted  in  getting  new  bleaching  works  underway,  and  in 
1844,  when  Mr.  Higgins  retired  from  business,  Mr.  Dempsey  was  appointed 
to  succeed  to  his  position.  Acting  under  the  supervision  of  George  Kil- 
burn,  with  whom  Mr.  Dempsey  was  very  friendly,  he  became  successful, 
and  for  twenty-two  years,  he  remained  with  this  concern,  leaving  shortly 
after  Mr.  Kilburn's  death. 

Accepting  a  position  in  Millville,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Dempsey  next  engaged 
for  two  years  in  promoting  the  business  of  the  Manantico  Bleachery  and 
Dye  Works.  As  his  family  did  not  care  to  remove  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Dempsey  returned,  deciding  to  retire  from  business.  His  plans,  how- 
ever, were  not  carried  out,  for  on  arriving  home,  he  was  invited  by  Mr. 
John  Kilburn  and  his  father  to  join  them  on  a  trip  to  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  Josiah  Bardwell  and  T.  W.  Walker,  the  owners 
of  the  Danvers  Bleachery.  After  due  conference,  a  decision  was  arrived 
at  that  Mr.  Dempsey  should  put  the  plant,  which  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  in  order,  for  which  he  was  allowed  an  outlay  of  $75,000.  George 
A.  Dempsey,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  held  by  his  father  in  Lons- 
dale, resigned  the  same  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  this  tremendous 
task  of  renovating  the  plant  of  the  Danvers  Bleachery.     The  results  were 
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very  satisfactory,  and  the  plant  in  its  new  condition  far  surpassed  the 
hopes  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Dempsey's  attention  next  became  centered  in  the  Lewiston  Bleach- 
ery,  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  which  business  at  this  time  was  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. At  the  request  of  others,  he  accepted  the  position  of  agent  with 
this  establishment,  and  from  the  time  he  took  hold,  a  change  could  be  ob- 
served. When  he  entered  their  employ,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  only 
about  five  tons  of  bleaching,  with  no  facilities  for  dyeing  or  finishing 
colored  work.  A  steady  yearly  increase  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dempsey,  until  finally  the  works  became  acknowledged  as  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  States,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  more  than  thirty  tons. 
For  twenty-two  years,  Mr.  Dempsey  served  the  Lewiston  Bleachery  &  Dye 
Works,  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager  and  treasurer.  He  was  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  all  the  directors  of  this  company,  and  his  age  alone 
prompted  him  to  resign.  While  his  efforts  were  given  almost  entirely, 
during  his  stay  in  Maine,  to  the  promotion  of  the  Lewiston  Bleachery,  yet 
Mr.  Dempsey  found  time  to  serve  for  fourteen  years  as  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  Lewiston  City  Water  Works. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Dempsey  also  occupied  himself  in  establishing  some 
interests  of  his  own.  He  purchased  a  property  in  North  Providence,  and 
there  founded  a  bleachery  and  dye  works,  the  management  of  which  he 
conveyed  to  his  sons.  Two  years  later,  these  works  were  burned,  but 
Mr.  Dempsey,  with  his  two  sons,  did  not  take  long  in  diverting  their 
thoughts  to  the  projecting  of  an  immense  plant  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  and 
chose  as  a  location  a  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Blackstone  River,  front- 
ing North  Main  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Smith  Streets.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  for  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  all  kinds  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  and  a  corporation  was  formed  in  1883  under  the  style  of  the 
Dempsey  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works,  with  James  Dempsey  as  president; 
John  J.  Dempsey,  treasurer;  and  William  P.  Dempsey,  agent.  The  build- 
ings were  constructed  and  equipped  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  and  all 
departments  were  protected  by  automatic  sprinklers.  After  opening  the 
business  in  March,  1884,  Mr.  Dempsey  left  most  of  the  active  business 
under  the  control  of  his  sons.  In  1841,  he  married  in  Ireland,  Miss 
Bridget  McDermott,  a  woman  of  a  most  lovable  disposition,  and  one  who 
made  Mr.  Dempsey's  domestic  life  a  particularly  happy  one.  Eight  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  six  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  viz.,  Michael  C, 
deceased;  John  J.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Dempsey 
Bleachery  and  Dye  Works,  and  died  1898;  George  A.,  deceased;  Mary 
J.,  deceased;  James  A.,  deceased ;  and  William  P.,  sketch  of  whom  follows. 

Mr.  Dempsey  died  very  suddenly  October  i,  1894. 
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WILLIAM  p.  DEMPSEY  was  born  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  May  9, 
i855»  the  son  of  James  and  Bridget  (McDermott)  Dempsey. 
Receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Lonsdale,  Paw- 
tucket  and  Lewiston,  which  he  attended  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
William  P.  Dempsey  then  went  to  work  in  the  Lewiston  Bleachery,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.,  of  which  his  father  was  manager  and  treasurer  for  twenty-odd 
years.  Here  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  when 
in  1883,  the  Dempsey  Works  had  inception,  he  proved  himself  very  capable 
in  his  service  as  manager  and  agent  of  the  latter  concern,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father  and  brother,  John  J.,  'Mr.  Dempsey  became  the  sole 
manager. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  also  found  time  to  serve  as  trustee  of  the 
Pawtucket  Institution  for  Savings ;  director  of  the  Pawtucket  branch  of 
the  Industrial  Trust  Company,  of  the  Royal  Weaving  Company,  and  of 
the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  all  of  Pawtucket.  He  served  like- 
wise in  the  capacity  of  director  and  treasurer  of  the  French  Hair  Cloth 
Company,  of  Pawtucket;  was  a  director  of  the  Hill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Lewiston,  Maine;  and  was  elected  in  January,  1906,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lyman  B.  Goff  as  president  of  the  Pawtucket  Business  Men's  Association. 

Mr.  Dempsey's  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  up  to  the  present  (1916)  he  has  never  sought  nor  desired  public  office. 
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I      Andrew  Luscomb 


ANDREW  LUSCOMB  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  December  26, 
1832,  The  son  of  Abijah  (a  machinist)  and  Adahne  (Haskins) 
Luscomb,  and  grandson  of  Abijah  (a  blacksmith  and  cooper) 
and  Huldah  (Wilbur)  Luscomb,  he  was  descended  from  an  old  Bristol 
County  family,  and  one  that  for  several  generations  had  resided  in  Taun- 
ton. His  maternal  grandparents,  also  of  Taunton,  were  Abijah  and  De- 
borah (Briggs)  Haskins.  Andrew  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  and  then  at  Bristol  Academy,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated,  and  subsequently  he  entered  the  old  brick  mill  at  Taunton, 
and  under  his  father's  guidance  and  instruction,  he  thoroughly  mastered 
the  trade  of  machinist.  He  was  then  for  some  years  in  the  employ  of 
William  Mason,  but  in  1862,  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Kilburn, 
Lincoln  &  Son,  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  having  two  years  previous  married 
Mr.  Lincoln's  daughter.  This  firm  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
turbines,  shafting  and  various  kinds  of  machinery  for  print  works  and 
iron  mills,  as  well  as  musket  parts  for  the  United  States  Government.  It 
was  principally  to  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  that  Mr.  Luscomb,  upon 
entering  the  firm,  gave  his  attention.  In  1867,  a  new  machine  shop  and 
iron  foundry  were  deemed  essential,  and  when  completed  covered  a  tract 
of  300  rods  of  land.  The  following  year  the  business  was  incorporated 
as  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Company,  and  Mr.  Luscomb  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Henry 
C.  Lincoln,  which  occurred  in  1884,  was  chosen  president,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  his  decease  in  1903.  Since  1868,  the  business  has  been 
(1916)  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  machinery 
and  machinery  for  the  transmission  of  power.  While  associated  with  Kil- 
burn, Lincoln  &  Company,  Mr.  Luscomb  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  an 
expert  mechanic,  but  evidenced  marked  ability  as  a  business  man.  He 
was  of  positive  character  and  extremely  practical,  and  his  service  to  the 
company  was  invaluable. 

For  a  considerable  period.  Mr.  Luscomb  took  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  did  much  toward  the  establishment  of  the  fire  alarm 
system  in  Fall  River,  and  was  appointed  its  first  superintendent  in  1869. 
In  politics,  he  was  a  Republican  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  from  1867  to  1872,  and  as  alderman  in  1873  ^^^  i874-  He  married, 
March  i,  i860,  Mary  W.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Cook)  Lincoln. 
He  died  June  23,  1903. 
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CHARLES  FREDERICK  BORDEN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1854,  son  of  Joseph  C.  and  Amy  (Hathaway)  Borden; 
grandson  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Borden)  Borden;  great  grand- 
son of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Hathaway)  Borden;  great-great-grandson  of 
Richard  and  Hope  (Cook)  Borden;  and  through  Thomas  and  Mary  (Gif- 
ford)  Borden,  Richard  and  Innocent  Borden  and  John  and  Mary  (Earl) 
Borden,  a  descendant  of  Richard  and  Joan  Borden,  the  immigrant  ancestors 
of  the  Borden  family. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fall 
River,  and  on  leaving  the  high  school,  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
with  Messrs.  Davis  Brothers,  of  Fall  River.  Later,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Robert  K.  Remington,  and  by  close  and  faithful  attention  to  business, 
he  won  promotion  by  rapid  steps,  so  that  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Remington 
in  1886  he  became  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Borden  &  Remington  and 
so  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  tastes  were  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Remington  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  church  and  a  co-worker  in  many  lines.  Mr.  Borden  was 
president  of  the  Fall  River  district  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School 
Association  from  1900  to  1904,  and  inaugurated  the  employment  of  a  paid 
secretary  to  look  after  the  details  of  district  work,  and  of  other  advanced 
methods.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  Christian  Association  and  served  it  as  a  direc- 
tor and  in  various  other  ways. 

Mr.  Borden  married  Annie  Lincoln  Remington,  a  daughter  of  R.  K. 
Remington,  June  8,  1880;  she  died  July  3,  1895.  February  20,  1901,  he 
married  Bertha  Frances,  daughter  of  Joseph  F.  and  Emma  Frances  Vella, 
of  Lynn,  Mass.  The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were, — Ida  Eastman, 
wife  of  C.  F.  Webb,  of  Worcester;  Robert  Remington;  Edward,  and 
Charles  Frederick. 

Mr.  Borden  died  January  12,  1905. 
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EDWARD  KILBURN  was  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  August  2,  1832, 
son  of  George  (1803-18 — )  and  Laura  (Hooper)  Kilburn;  and 
grandson  of  Elijah  (1772-1848)  and  Rebecca  (Jennison)  Kil- 
burn. He  received  a  common  school  education  in  Walpole  and  Fall  River, 
and  after  working  for  a  while  in  a  machine  and  carpenter  shop,  where  he 
became  a  practical  mechanic,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Robeson  Print  Works  (American  Printing  Company)  in  Fall  R.iver,  and 
January  i,  1848,  went  to  Lonsdale,  R.  L,  where  he  worked  for  the  Lons- 
dale Cotton  Manufacturing  &  Bleaching  Company  as  carpenter  and  ma- 
chinist. In  April,  1863,  he  went  to  Lewiston,  Me.,  as  a  carpenter  and  mill 
engineer  under  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  and  he  remained  there  about  two 
years,  returning  to  the  Lonsdale  Mills  late  in  1864  as  assistant  to  his 
father,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  mills.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  Company  to  further  perfect  himself  as  a  mill  engineer  and  architect, 
and  in  1872  he  built  the  Berkeley  Mills,  having  full  charge  of  the  under- 
taking. He  also  planned  the  Ashton  Mills,  and  when  completed  his  father 
had  charge  of  the  mills  as  superintendent.  In  April,  1874,  he  went  to 
New  Bedford  as  agent  for  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  and  while  there,  he  erected 
Mill  No.  5,  which  was  completed  in  1875,  the  first  mill  in  that  place  for 
spinning  fine  yarns.  In  1881,  he  built  Wamsutta  Mill  No.  6,  and  remained 
as  its  agent  up  to  1887,  when  he  resigned.  In  1882,  he  built  the  Grinnell 
Mill,  planned  the  structure  and  had  charge  of  the  erection  to  the  time  of 
its  occupancy,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  corporation,  serving 
from  its  organization.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  build  the 
City  Mill  in  1888.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Potomska  Mills  Cor- 
poration in  1880,  and  president  of  the  New  Bedford  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  1897.  When  that  corporation  was  absorbed  by  the  New  England 
Cotton  Yarn  Company,  he  served  as  superintendent  of  construction  until 
the  reorganization  was  effected.  He  made  the  plans  of  the  Kilburn  Mill, 
organized  the  corporation  and  was  elected  president  in  1904.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wamsutta  Club. 

Mr.  Kilburn  married,  May  18,  1854,  Eleanor  Adams.    He  died  August 
I,  1906,  without  issue. 
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JOSIAH  PUTNAM  BRADLEE,  born  in  Franklin  Place,  off  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  lo,  1817,  was  a  younger  son  of  Joseph 
P.  Bradlee,  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  city.  An  attendant 
at  the  public  schools,  young  Bradlee  even  as  a  child  manifested  a  liking 
for  the  studies  that  belonged  more  particularly  to  the  business  world, 
and  subsequent  to  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  counting  room  of 
Joseph  Baker  &  Son,  Importers,  at  48  Central  Wharf.  While  in  the  em- 
ploy of  this  concern,  he  obtained  an  excellent  mercantile  education,  which 
qualified  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  engage  in  business  for  himself. 
A  short  time  previous,  Mr.  Bradlee  had  been  made  a  director  of  the 
Ballardvale  Mills,  a  corporation  which  began  operations  in  1836,  and  upon 
his  withdrawal  from  the  importing  firm,  he  was  immediately  elected  treas- 
urer of  this  manufactory.  The  Ballardvale  Mills  were  the  fabricators  of 
fine  flannels,  and  the  goods  there  produced  were  looked  upon  as  "  stan- 
dard ",  but  for  some  reason  the  enterprise  did  not  seem  to  gain  a  sound 
financial  footing,  and  the  reports  each  year  grew  less  satisfactory,  until  in 
1857,  Mr.  Marland,  the  agent  of  the  company,  failed.  Mr.  Bradlee  had 
from  time  to  time  invested  considerable  capital  in  the  business,  and  to 
protect  his  own,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  other  stockholders,  he  took  the 
property  into  his  own  hands,  a  reorganization,  upon  a  compromise  basis, 
ensuing.  Mr.  Bradlee  continued  to  serve  as  treasurer,  and  labored  dili- 
gently in  his  purpose  to  liquidate  the  company's  debts.  By  1866,  he  came 
out  victor,  every  creditor  by  that  time  having  received  his  account  in  full, 
with  interest ;  and,  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  mill  in  the  production 
of  the  highest  grade  of  flannels,  not  a  great  while  elapsed  before  the  Bal- 
lardvale developed  into  a  very  remunerative  proposition.  The  charge  of 
this  enterprise  was  Mr.  Bradlee's  life  work,  and,  as  from  time  to  time  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  the  various  other  stockholders,  he  finally  became 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  mills.  He 
had  the  welfare  of  every  employee  at  heart,  and  as  a  result  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem.  They  entered  into  no  labor  troubles,  so  no  invasion 
of  strikes  or  other  ordinary  discords  marred  the  model  little  community 
which  they  formed.  At  Mr.  Bradlee's  expense,  evening  schools  for  the 
education  of  his  men  were  provided,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes  estab- 
lished.    For  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  operatives,  Mr.  Bradlee 
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also  erected  a  public  hall,  where  instructive  entertainments  and  lectures 
were  frequently  given. 

In  political  affairs,  Mr.  Bradlee  took  a  great  interest.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Daniel  Webster  and  a  very  active  and  zealous  Whig  up  to  the 
time  of  the  War,  after  which  he  became  a  Republican,  and,  from  the  year 
he  became  of  age  until  1885,  when  he  was  too  ill  to  go  to  the  polls,  he 
never  once  failed  to  vote.  In  1847,  '4^,  '49,  '58,  '59  and  '60,  Mr.  Bradlee 
served  the  City  of  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  during 
'59  and  '60,  as  president  of  the  Council.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  public  institutions,  and  being  an  eminent  parliamentarian, 
Mr.  Bradlee  rendered  valuable  service  in  this  office.  He  remained  on  the 
Board  for  fifteen  years,  during  ten  of  which  he  served  as  president.  Soon 
after  his  election,  he  organized  a  system  upon  which  all  our  public  institu- 
tions are  to-day  (1916)  managed.  As  a  result  of  that  system,  for  seven 
years  the  House  of  Correction  was  not  only  self-supporting,  but  paid  an 
annual  profit  of  $1,000.  to  $10,000.  to  the  city. 

Fraternal  and  social  organizations  had  no  very  strong  attractions  for 
Mr.  Bradlee,  and  he  was  never  prominently  identified  with  them.  He  was, 
however,  active  in  the  militia,  and  served  New  England  Guards  under 
Captain  Bigelow,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  being  promoted  through  all 
the  grades,  until,  in  1843,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  corps,  and  as 
such  remained  for  five  years.  Mr.  Bradlee  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities, 
and  an  excellent  example  of  a  Bostonian  of  the  old  school.  Integrity, 
uprightness  and  thorough  honesty  were  salient  features  of  his  character, 
and  by  a  life  of  activity,  perseverance  and  noble  purpose,  he  deservingly 
won  a  goodly  measure  of  pecuniary  success.  This,  however,  tended  only 
to  increase  his  natural  instinct  of  benevolence,  and  the  excellent  deeds  of 
charity  accredited  to  him  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Boston  knew  him 
best  in  the  disinterested  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  community.  He 
detested  all  ostentatious  display,  preferring  in  his  own  quiet  way  to  aid 
those  subjects  that  he  considered  deserving.  Meeting  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin 
on  the  street  one  day,  Mr.  Bradlee  inquired  after  the  welfare  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  and  before  leaving,  requested  Mr.  Baldwin  to  make 
ten  worthy  young  men  life  members  at  his  expense.  The  request  being 
several  times  repeated,  some  forty  youths  by  his  kindness  were  placed  on 
the  life  list.  The  three  churches  in  Ballardvale — Methodist,  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Congregational — were  all  furnished  and  repaired  at  Mr.  Bradlee's 
expense,  which  indicated  his  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  non-sectarianism. 

Mr.  Bradlee  never  married,  and  during  his  entire  life  occupied  but 
two  houses.  Until  1851,  he  dwelt  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
then  moved  to  17  Ashburton  Place,  off  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston.  After  a 
lengthy  illness,  he  died  February  2,  1887. 
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William  Clark 


WILLIAM  CLARK  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  was  born 
July  20,  1819.  Here  he  spent  his  early  days,  and  owing  to  the 
very  limited  means  of  his  parents,  his  educational  advantages 
were  few.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  he  subse- 
quently, being  thrust  upon  his  own  resources,  started  to  acquire  an  insight 
into  the  thread  industry,  of  which  Paisley  was  the  center  at  that  time,  and 
being  both  an  observant  and  diligent  worker,  he  learned  the  details  of  the 
business  very  thoroughly,  and  began  to  introduce  improved  methods  and 
processes,  which  at  this  writing  (1916)  are  in  use  everywhere.  His  faith- 
ful service  and  meritorious  effort  and  work  soon  instituted  him  as  manager 
of  the  Kerr  &  Clark  Thread  Company,  at  Paisley,  which  position  he  filled 
for  twelve  years. 

The  Clark  Brothers  in  1865,  organized  The  Clark  Thread  Company, 
and  built  mills  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Of  these,  Mr.  Clark  was  chosen  general 
manager,  and  immediately  upon  acceptance,  came  to  America  and  took 
charge  of  the  works.  For  twenty-six  years,  he  continued  to  serve  in  this 
capacity,  and  was  also  a  director  of  the  company,  and  under  his  able  and 
conservative  management,  the  business  developed  rapidly.  Up  to  1891, 
Mr.  Clark  was  associated  with  George  A.,  Alexander  and  William  Clark, 
and  during  the  forty-two  year  period  which  he  worked  for  them,  became 
a  holder  of  a  portion  of  the  stock,  but  in  1891  he  disposed  of  his  interests, 
and  going  to  Westerly,  R.  I.,  established  at  Clarkville  the  thread  plant  of 
the  William  Clark  Company,  of  which  he  officiated  as  treasurer  and  presi- 
dent until  1899,  when  the  business  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Thread 
Company,  and  after  the  consolidation  Mr.  Clark  filled  the  single  office  of 
president. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  duties,  Mr.  Clark  found  time  to  serve 
as  a  director  of  the  North  Ward  National  Bank,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  being 
much  interested  in  and  devoting  many  hours  weekly  to  banking  affairs.  A 
man  of  good  sound  judgment,  marked  ability,  and  sterling  character,  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  those  with  whom  he  associated.  He  was  intensely 
fond  of  traveling,  and  besides  making  numerous  trips  to  Scotland,  he 
visited  about  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  also  traveled 
extensively  in  America. 
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In  1847,  he  married  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  Miss  Mary  Stuart  Connell, 
who  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1885.  The  following  children  were  born 
of  this  union, — Janet  (deceased)  who  married  Capt.  James  Nichol,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Anchor  Line  Pier  at  No.  54  North  River,  New  York; 
George,  who  died  aged  thirty-six  years;  Mary  Stuart,  who  married  Mar- 
shall Darrach,  the  great  Shakespearian  reader ;  William,  who  married  Miss 
Ada  McGregor,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Robert  Kerr,  who  became  agent  of  the 
Merrick  and  Hadley  Thread  Mill,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  who  married  Miss 
Kate  Lewis,  of  Binghampton,  New  York ;  and  Agnes,  who  married  the  late 
C.  Byron  Cottrell. 

Mr.  Clark  died  after  a  very  short  illness,  August  6,  1900,  at  Watch 
Hill,  R.  L,  where  he  had  spent  his  summers  for  nine  years  previous. 
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ROBERT  MORRISON  MILLER,  JR.,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  South  Carolina,  April  20,  1856,  son  of  Major  Robert 
Morrison  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Miller,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
His  father  was  a  planter  and  capitalist  in  Lancaster  County,  and  served  in 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  reaching  the  rank  of  major.  In  1866,  Major 
Miller  removed  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  his  family,  and  Robert,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  attended  and  was  graduated  from  Davidson  College,  David- 
son, N.  C,  A.B.,  in  the  class  of  1876.  He  joined  the  Philanthropic  Literary 
Society  in  1872,  and  gained  the  medal  for  declamation  in  1874.  On  grad- 
uating, he  entered  the  firm  of  R.  M.  Miller  &  Sons,  general  merchants  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  as  junior  partner,  and  from  1886  to  1898,  he  officiated  as 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  The  D.  A.  Tompkins  Company,  of  Char- 
lotte, and  held  similar  offices  in  the  Atherton  Cotton  Mills,  Charlotte, 
1892-98.  In  1900,  he  built  the  Elizabeth  Mills,  two  miles  from  Charlotte, 
for  the  manufacture  of  two-ply  cotton  yarn  from  60s  to  120s,  both  combed 
and  carded,  from  long  staple  American,  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cottons. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  was  $100,000.,  and  its  charter  per- 
mitted an  increase  to  $300,000.  The  mill,  which  was  equipped  with  6,000 
spindles  and  3,300  twisters,  was  in  construction  and  equipment  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  and  tenement  houses  were  built  with  electric  Hghts,  water  and 
sewerage,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  operatives,  whose  welfare  was  well 
considered.  Mr.  Miller  was  elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  at  this  writing  (1916)   still  officiates. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  attending  these  offices,  he  serves 
(1916)  the  Buford  Hotel  Company  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the 
Millerton  Homes  Company,  of  Charlotte,  as  president  and  manager.  At 
the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1905,  Mr.  Miller  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  He  also  became  an  active  member  of  the 
New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  thoroughly  posted 
in  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  he  prepared  and 
read  before  the  Washington  meeting  of  this  association,  held  October  16, 
1900,  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Possibility  of  Cotton  Manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  and  Especially  in  the  South."     This  article  was  published 
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in  the  "  Transactions "  of  the  Association,  and  received  careful  reading 
and  study,  as  did  his  article  on  the  "  Cotton  History  of  North  Carolina  ", 
published  in  the  "  New  York  Commercial "  September,  1905.  In  1906, 
he  was  elected  a  director  in  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Charlotte, 
and  is  now  (1916)  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  and  also  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association.  A  fluent  speaker  and  possessed  of  a  discerning 
mind,  Mr.  Miller  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  for  although  not  easily  swayed, 
it  was  ever  his  nature  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others,  and  his  force  of 
character  and  generous  spirit  have  placed  him  in  high  esteem  throughout 
the  country  and  especially  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Miller  married,  February  6,  1889,  Estelle,  daughter  of  John  Pat- 
terson and  Sara  (Oliver)  Ross,  and  one  daughter,  Sara  Elizabeth,  was 
bom  March  19,  1899. 
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William  lindsey  was  born  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  September 
20,  1816;  he  was  the  son  of  Captain  Jonathan  and  Hannah  (Es- 
terbrooks)  Lindsey.  His  first  American  ancestor  was  Chris- 
topher Lindsey,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  in  1630;  settled 
first  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  at  Lynn.  The  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  his  son  John,  who  married  Mary  Alley ;  their  son  John,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Monroe;  their  son  William,  who  married  Mary  Ward- 
well  ;  and  their  son  William,  who  married  Catherine  Woodbury.  The  name 
of  Benjamin  Lindsey  is  mentioned  in  the  "  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  "  as  being  the  owner,  with  Joshua  Hacker,  of  two 
packets  running  between  Providence  and  Newport  twice  a  week  in  1763. 

Captain  Jonathan  Lindsey  was  brought  up  to  follow  the  trade  of 
hatter,  but  finding  this  life  too  monotonous,  he  early  went  to  sea  and  be- 
came the  master  of  a  vessel.  He  was  born  in  1778  and  had  eleven  children, 
all  natives  of  Bristol.  William  Lindsey,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  second  son  and  ninth  child  of  this  family,  and  received  the  meagre 
education  afforded  in  those  days  to  the  children  in  large  families  of  limited 
means.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Providence, 
where  he  soon  began  to  work  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  months,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  obtained  employment  in  a  hat  factory.  In  1831, 
being  then  fifteen,  he  went  to  Fall  River,  then  known  as  "  Troy  ",  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  G.  Burr  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  and  provision 
dealers.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  business  and  in  1836 
purchased  it  from  his  employers,  and  continued  it  for  forty-three  years 
in  the  same  location  under  the  firm  names  of  William  Lindsey,  J.  W.  & 
W.  Lindsey,  Lindsey  &  Bros.,  and  W.  &  N.  Lindsey.  His  business  qualities 
were  such  as  ensured  his  success,  and  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  business 
capacity  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Lindsey's  interest  was  not  confined  to  this  venture,  however,  for 
he  owned  alone  or  in  company  with  others,  a  large  number  of  whaling, 
coasting  and  trading  vessels,  and  was  extensively  interested  in  those  in- 
dustries. In  1875  he  entered  the  field  of  textile  industries  and  from  that 
time  on,  was  affiliated  with  several  important  companies.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Weetamoe  Mills,   1875-1892,  and  president   1894-1898;  was 
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president  of  the  Globe  Yarn  Mills,  1885-1896;  a  director  of  the  American 
Linen  Co.,  of  the  King  Philip  Mills  and  of  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing 
Co.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Metacomet  National  Bank,  1880-1886; 
of  the  Fall  River  Savings  Bank,  from  1882-1888,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
latter  institution  for  more  than  forty  years. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Lindsey  was  originally  a  Whig  and  later  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Republican  party  from  its  inception,  though  he  shunned 
public  service.  His  time  was  devoted  mainly  to  his  diverse  business  in- 
terests, and  the  only  public  office  he  held  was  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners  of  Fall  River  for  the  eight  years  from  1871  to 
1879,  when  he  declined  reelection.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  was  identified  with  measures  looking  to  the  uplift- 
ing and  improvement  of  his  fellow  men ;  he  was  generous  in  his  bene- 
factions and  liberal  in  all  his  dealings ;  his  individuality  was  strong,  and 
he  ranked  as  an  honorable  man  of  sound  judgment  and  great  financial 
ability.  Of  a  vigorous  constitution,  his  hardy  and  methodical  habits  enabled 
him  to  extend  his  period  of  usefulness  far  beyond  the  usual  limits. 

Mr.  Lindsey  married  (first)  Eliza,  daughter  of  Deacon  Enoch  French 
of  Fall  River,  and  of  this  union  three  children  were  born:  Crawford  E., 
(see  sketch,  ibid.)  ;  Charles  B.,  and  Sarah  F.  He  took  for  his  second 
wife,  Ariadne  M.,  daughter  of  Leander  P.  Lovell  of  Fall  River,  and  by 
her  had  issue :  William,  Maria  L.,  Eliza,  Anna  B.,  John  H.  His  third 
wife  was  Sarah  Judson,  daughter  of  Job  B.  French  of  Fall  River. 

Mr.  Lindsey  died  in  Fall  River,  February  2,  1897, 
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CRAWFORD  ESTERBROOKS  LINDSEY  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  August  19,  1838,  son  of  William  and  Eliza 
A.  (French)  Lindsey  and  grandson  of  Jonathan  Woodbury  (1778- 
1856)  and  Hannah  (Esterbrooks)  Lindsey,  and  Enoch  and  Sarah  (Read) 
French.  The  Lindsey  family  were  of  Scotch  origin  and  the  first  ancestor 
of  the  French  family  came  from  England  about  1680,  and  settled  in  Rayn- 
ham,  Mass.  As  a  boy,  Crawford  Lindsey  had  an  absorbing  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  fully  profited  by  the  educational  facilities  afforded  him  by 
his  parents.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River,  Belding's 
Academy,  Fruithill,  Providence,  R.  L,  and  at  Pierce's  Academy,  Middle- 
borough,  Mass. 

In  1857  he  entered  the  office  of  the  American  Print  Works  of  Fall 
River  as  a  clerk  and  later  became  bookkeeper.  He  in  i860,  was  appointed 
selling  agent  for  the  company  and  held  that  position  until  1879.  He  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company  in  1866, 
and  a  director  of  the  Fall  River  Bleachery,  and  also  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  King  Philip  Mills  in  1871,  and  was  elected  first 
president  of  that  company,  holding  the  position  up  to  1883,  when  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  corporation.  He  was  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  Mount  Hope  Mill  Property  in  1880,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Conanicut  Mills,  Fall  River,  of  which  Mr.  Lindsey  was  one  of  the 
incorporators,  and  was  treasurer  from  1880  until  his  death;  and  he  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  Slater  Cotton  Company  of  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  from 
1889  to  1902,  and  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Fall  River  Savings 
Bank  and  was  president  of  that  institution  from  1889  to  1895. 

Mr.  Lindsey  was  Republican  in  his  political  principles,  and  held  many 
public  offices  in  his  native  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
in  1869  and  1870,  and  during  the  latter  year  served  as  president  of  that 
body.  In  1871  and  1872  he  was  elected  and  served  as  alderman;  in  1874 
he  was  again  a  member  and  president  of  the  Common  Council ;  he  served 
on  the  School  Committee  in  1870,  1871  and  1872;  but  further  civic  honors 
awaited  him,  and  in  1878,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Fall  River,  being  re- 
elected without  opposition  the  following  year,  1879.  The  period  of  his 
mayoralty  was  a  particularly  trying  one,  owing  to  the  extreme  depression 
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of  business  throughout  the  country.  The  local  situation  was  rendered 
more  grievous  during  this  time  of  stress  by  the  discovery  of  serious  defalca- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  several  corporations  and  cast  upon  the 
charity  of  the  city  thousands  of  helpless  people  for  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  provide,  while  the  deplorable  conditions  in  1879,  due  to  the  memorable 
strike,  called  for  the  greatest  firmness  and  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
city's  chief  executive.  The  mayor's  office  was  kept  open  for  many  extra 
hours  and  he  was  continually  in  attendance,  frequently  deep  into  the  night. 
While  he  sometimes  lacked  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  Mr.  Lindsey  more  than  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  and  his  course  met  the  general  approval  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  Public  Library  from  1882  to  1890,  and  this  was  the  last 
public  service  he  rendered  to  Fall  River.  In  middle  life  Mr.  Lindsey  was 
a  very  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  was  Thrice  Illustrious 
Master  of  the  Fall  River  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  King  Philip  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.  and  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  a  man  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence, 
of  strict  probity,  and,  while  conservative,  he  was  extremely  liberal  and 
generous  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  from  1866  until  death. 

Mr.  Lindsey  married.  May  27,  1863,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Chace  of  Fall  River,  and  had  two  children,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. Crawford  E.  Lindsey  died  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  August  15, 
1907,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife. 
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JAMES  MADISON  BEEBE  was  born  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  March 
1 8,  1809,  son  of  Levi  and  Sarah  (Pierson)  Beebe.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  pubhc  schools  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Stock- 
bridge  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  Boston  to  try  his 
fortune,  and  there  was  employed  by  Bowen  &  Company,  dry  goods  mer- 
chants, in  Hanover  Street.  When  twenty-one  years  old,  he  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  a  small  shop,  likewise  located  in  Hanover  Street.  He 
achieved  success  and  founded  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Beebe  &  Company,  John 
Hathaway  being  his  special  partner.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  five 
years  later.  Mr.  Beebe  remained  in  his  original  location  until  1850,  when 
the  increase  in  his  business,  as  a  result  of  the  advanced  methods  that  he 
adopted,  necessitated  a  change,  and  he  removed  to  Kilby  Street,  where  for 
a  decade  a  large  importing  and  wholesale  business  was  conducted.  The 
next  change  in  location  was  to  Franklin  Street,  and  from  thence  to  Mr. 
Beebe's  own  building  in  Winthrop  Square.  The  house  of  J.  M.  Beebe  & 
Company  carried  on  an  immense  dry  goods  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  1857,  during  the  great  panic,  when  many  other  houses  faced 
financial  ruin,  the  one  in  question  stood  firm  as  the  largest  dry  goods  commis- 
sion house  in  New  England  and  second  only  to  Stewart  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Beebe  was  also  rated  as  the  second  largest  importer  of  dry  goods  in  the 
United  States,  at  one  time  transacting  a  business  of  five  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Beebe  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Exchange 
Bank,  and  became  a  director  of  the  Webster  Bank  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  stockholders;  in  1854,  he  participated  in  the  inception  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade,  was  vice-president  1854-6,  and  then  became  the  second 
president,  and  until  his  death  was  a  director  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rail- 
road. Prior  to  the  War,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Chicopee  Manu- 
facturing Company;  and  was  a  director  of  the  Boston  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Savings  from  1853  until  his  death.  His  retiring  disposition  led 
him  rather  to  avoid  public  life,  but  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
called  in  1853  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  In  1835,  he  married  Esther  Brown  and 
their  children  were, — Emily  Brown,  Mary  Louisa,  Charles  Edwin,  Frances 
Lathrop,  who  married  George  J.  Fiske ;  Edward  Pierson.  James  Arthur, 
and  Frankhn  Huntington.     James  M.  Beebe  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1875. 
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HENRY  SALTONSTALL  HOWE,  son  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall 
and  Sarah  (Bradley)  Howe,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  August  12,  1848.  On  his  father's  side,  his  grand- 
parents were  Isaac  Redington  and  Sarah  (Saltonstall)  Howe,  while  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Bradley.  Nathaniel 
S.  Howe  was  a  lawyer  of  repute,  and  Henry  was  prepared  for  college  in 
the  public  schools  of  Haverhill  and  Cambridge,  entered  Harvard  University, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Desiring  to  enter 
immediately  the  commercial  world,  young  Howe  first  went  to  Maine,  where 
he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Saco  Water  Power  Machine  Company  at 
Biddeford.  He  remained  there  for  two  years,  or  until  1871,  when  he  was 
engaged  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Greene  as  mill  engineer.  After  a  period 
of  about  twelve  months,  however,  Mr.  Howe  resigned  this  position,  and 
for  a  year  found  employment  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Danielsonville,  Connecticut. 
He  was  then  appointed  agent  of  the  Falls  Company,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
was  thus  occupied  until  1877,  when  he  received  a  call  to  become  agent  of 
the  Pocasset  Mills  at  Fall  River,  Mass.  In  1880,  he  returned  to  Biddeford, 
Me.,  and  for  seven  years  served  as  agent  of  the  Pepperell  &  Laconia  Mills. 
Moving  to  Boston  in  1887,  Mr.  Howe  became  interested  in  the  firm  of 
Lawrence  &  Company,  of  that  city  and  of  New  York,  and  up  to  this  writ- 
ing is  still  (1916)  a  partner  in  that  firm.  He  has  served  as  a  director  of 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company, 
Western  Tel.  Company,  Western  Electric  Company,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Bay  State  Trust  Company, 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  and  the  Guaranty  Company  of  North  America. 
He  has  also  filled  the  office  of  trustee  of  the  Peter  Brent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston;  St.  Luke's  Convalescent  Home,  Roxbury ;  Chickering  Trust,  and 
the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  Boston.  In  1892,  Mr.  Howe  received 
and  accepted  a  state  appointment  as  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Howe  married,  October  2,2,  1874,  Katharine  Dexter  Wainwright. 
Four  boys  and  one  girl,  named  as  follows,  were  born  of  this  union, — Henry 
Wainwright,  born  September  20,  1875;  James  Carleton.  born  August  i, 
1877;  Susan  Bradley,  born  July  28,  1879;  Dudley  Rogers,  born  February 
22,  1881 ;  and  Parkman  Dexter,  born  September  20,  1889. 
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ELLISON  ADGER  SMYTH  was  born  in  Charleston,  N.  C,  October 
26,  1847,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Adger)  Smyth; 
grandson  of  Samuel  Smyth,  and  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Ellison) 
Adger;  and  great  grandson  of  Robert  Ellison,  who  came  from  the  County 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  to  South  Carolina  in  1743.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  was 
a  well-known  Presbyterian  minister  in  Charleston,  and  Ellison  Adger 
Smyth  was  brought  up  in  that  city,  and  was  a  cadet  in  the  South  Carolina 
Military  Academy  in  1864,  entered  the  Confederate  States'  Army  with 
them  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  remained  in  the  service  until  May, 
1865.  Upon  returning  to  Charleston,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
J.  E.  Adger  &  Company,  general  merchants,  and  subsequently,  in  1868, 
he  became  a  partner  in  this  house. 

In  1881,  in  conjunction  with  F.  J.  Pelzer  and  William  Lebby,  Capt. 
Smyth  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Pelzer  Manufacturing  Co.  (see 
sketch,  Vol.  3)  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000.;  the  company  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Smyth 
was  elected  president  and  treasurer.  The  work  of  development  devolved 
largely  upon  him,  and  in  order  that  his  entire  time  might  be  devoted  to  the 
industry,  he  moved  to  Greenville.  Under  his  guidance  and  direction,  the 
business  grew  rapidly,  and  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence,  two 
other  mills  were  added  to  the  original  mill.  The  plant  of  the  company  at 
this  writing  (1916)  comprises  four  mills,  in  which  are  housed  136,000 
ring  spindles  and  3,000  looms,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheetings 
and  drills.  At  the  time  Mill  No.  4  was  built  it  was  the  largest  single  cotton 
mill  in  existence  in  the  world.  Mr.  Smyth  in  1916,  continued  to  serve  as 
president  and  treasurer,  and  to  his  efforts  may  be  justly  attributed  a  large 
share  of  the  company's  success.  In  1896,  Capt.  Smyth  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  a  member  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, and  he  served  two  years.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Chicora  Savings 
Bank  at  Pelzer  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  1886, 
and  was  president  of  the  bank  from  its  incorporation.  In  1899,  he  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  the  Belton  Mills  with  a  capital  of  $700,000.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  committee  of  five,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  textile 
manufacturers  of  South  Carolina,  held  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  Sept.  10,  1901, 
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to  urge  upon  the  legislature  of  the  state  the  necessity  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  the  state,  and  this  committee,  composed  of  Capt.  E.  A.  Smyth, 
J.  L.  Orr,  J.  H.  Montgomery,  J.  B.  Cleveland,  and  L.  W.  Parker,  in  an 
open  letter,  under  date  of  January  lo,  1902,  printed  and  laid  upon  the 
desk  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  State 
Senate  of  South  Carolina,  set  forth  the  following  facts :  "  The  returns 
from  65  mills  in  the  state  reported  93  churches  built  in  their  mill  villages, 
valued  at  $159,500.;  that  the  mills  reporting  contributed  $82,595.  toward 
the  erection  of  these  churches,  and  further  assisted  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  churches  and  Sunday  Schools  to  the  amount  of  $5,483.  annually. 
The  same  corporations  were  paying  the  3-mill  tax,  amounting  to  $44,802.16, 
and  by  special  contributions  amounting  to  $27,512.14  yearly  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  These  same  corporations  had  built  school  houses  cost- 
ing $74,975-  and  spent  in  the  equipment  of  their  schools  $11,189.  The 
average  term  of  the  factory  schools  had  been  8.86  months,  twice  that  of 
the  other  schools  of  the  state,  according  to  the  report  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  education.  The  enrollment  of  these  factory  schools  during 
the  year  1901,  had  been  7,434  children  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,741, 

exclusive  of  those  taught  in  the  kindergartens."     The  committee  added, 

"  The  enactment  of  any  child  labor  law  will  be  of  little  value  except  ac- 
companied by  a  compulsory  school  law."  Capt.  Smyth,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  6,  1906,  in  which  he  copied  this  appeal,  said,—"  On  May  i,  1905, 
the  child  labor  law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age,  was  enacted,  but  for  12  years  the  Pelzer  Company  had  been  trying 
their  utmost  to  force  children  under  12  years  out  of  their  mills  and  into 
the  schools  they  had  provided  for  all  such,  maintained  entirely  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  this  resulted  in  many  families  leaving  the  place  to  find  em- 
ployment in  mills  where  their  children  from  9  or  10  years  could  find  work, 
and  many  children  in  Pelzer  worked  for  their  parents  in  the  mills  until 
21,  and  then  sought  permission  to  attend  the  schools  so  as  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  cotton  manufacturers  through  the 
south  favor  compulsory  school  laws  as  the  only  means  of  defending  the 
children  from  the  greed  of  the  parents,  but  they  do  not  favor  class  legisla- 
tion as  applying  to  factory  villages  but  not  to  those  not  living  in  such  com- 
munities, nor  can  they  be  expected  after  the  12-year  law  has  been  in  force 
so  short  a  time  to  favor  a  compulsory  school  law  that  would  raise  the  age 
law  to  14  years." 

February  17,  1869,  Capt.  Smyth  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Launcelot 
Gambrill,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  besides  four  daughters,  had  issue 
of  one  son,  James  Adger  Smyth,  Jr.,  whose  sketch  follows. 
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JAMES  ADGER  SMYTH,  JR.,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
August  15,  1873.  His  father,  Capt.  ElHson  Adger  Smyth,  was  a 
man  of  prominence  in  textile  and  other  centres  in  the  south,  and 
his  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss  Julia  Gambrill,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  (For  further  genealogy,  see  sketch  of  Capt.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  im- 
mediately preceding  this  sketch.)  After  being  schooled  at  the  Citadel, 
State  Military  College,  Charleston,  S.  C,  James  Adger  Smyth  in  1894, 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Pelzer,  of 
which  corporation  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  organizers,  which  fact 
alone,  however,  was  not  responsible  for  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being 
made  assistant  treasurer  and  general  superintendent,  for  his  own  ability 
and  application  to  duty  were  accountable  for  much  of  his  success  and 
progress. 

In  1908,  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Watts  Mill,  at  Laurens,  S.  C,  which  position  (1916)  he  still  holds,  and 
in  191 1,  he  organized  the  Dunean  Mills,  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  was 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  that  corporation  also.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  Watts  Mill  was  placed  at  $500,000.,  and  that  of  the  Dunean  Mills 
at  $1,000,000.,  fine  fancy  cloths  being  the  product  of  both  these  companies. 

Mr.  Smyth,  in  1916,  held  membership  in  the  Poinsett  Club,  Greenville, 
the  New  York  Club,  New  York,  and  in  the  Engineers'  Club,  also  of  the 
latter  city.  His  political  views  have  thus  far  been  democratic  and  he  is 
(1916)  of  Presbyterian  faith. 

Mr.  Smyth  married,  November  7,  1900,  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Freer)  Hutchinson,  of  Summerville,  S.  C,  and  had  six  chil- 
dren. 
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GEORGE  W.  LEWIS  was  born  in  Bakerville,  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
July  II,  1827.     He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah   (Trafford) 
Lewis.     So  closely  connected  with  the  destiny  of  our  subject  was 
the  war  between  England  and  France,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  inter- 
national quarrel,  this  sketch,  in  all  probability,   would  have  remained  un- 
written.    John  Lewis,  the  father  of  George,  while  playing  upon  a  wharf 
with  other  small  boys  in  a  seaport  in  France,  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  Captain  Baker,  commander  of  a  merchant's  vessel,  sailing  from  America 
to  foreign  ports.    He  became  so  attached  to  the  little  fellow,  who  was  then 
between  the  age  of  six  and  seven,  that  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
parents  to  carry  him  back  to  America,  signing  papers  to  the  effect  that 
the   lad  was  to  be  given  a  common   school  education  and   subsequently 
brought  back  to  his  home.    After  an  absence  of  about  ten  years  in  America, 
upon  the  boy's  return  to  France  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  found 
the  port  under  blockade  by  a  British  Fleet.     This,  of  course,  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  land,  so  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  later  he 
married  Sarah  Trafford,  and  settled  in  Bakerville,  South  Dartmouth.    Thus 
his  interests  became  established  in  America  and  he  never  again  even  visited 
his  native  land.     In  1829,  after  the  birth  of  our  subject,  and  another  son, 
Elijah    (see    sketch,    ibid.),   he    removed   with   his    family   to    Fall    River. 
Here  George,  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  years,  when  he  was  so  small  that 
he  had  to  stand  on  a  box  to  reach  the  machinery,  went  to  work  at  putting 
color  on  selves  for  the  calico  printers  in  the  Globe  Print  Works,  receiving 
therefor  the  munificent  salary  of  seven  Yankee  shillings  per  week.    Either 
the  work  or  the  pay  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  he  soon  secured  a  better  place 
in  a  small  batting  mill,  located  where  the  R.    S.   Reed   Company  block, 
Pleasant  Street,  Fall  River,  now  (1916)  stands.     Other  changes  followed 
during  the  next  few  years,  notably  among  which  was  his  sojourn  to  Israel 
Buffinton's  batting  mill,  on  the  site  of  the  present  (1916)  Estes  Mill,  the 
power   for  the  machinery   at   Mr.   Bufifinton's   plant   being   supplied   by   a 
patent  steed,  which,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  operated   a  windlass 
similar  to  those  used  to-day  (1916)  for  moving  buildings. 

Mr.  Lewis'  first  position  of  responsibility  came  to  him  in  the  Oliver 
Chace  Mill,  Flatville,  where  he  was  given  charge  of  the  spinning-room.     By 
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this  time,  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  after  nearly  eleven  years 
of  work  in  the  mills,  he  caught  the  whaling  fever,  so  common  among  the 
boys  of  his  generation.  Shipping  from  Somerset  in  the  old  bark,  "  Pil- 
grim ",  he  set  out  for  a  two  years'  cruise  under  Capt.  Charles  Pettey.  The 
vessel  was  owned  by  the  Hoods,  of  Somerset,  who  had  fitted  her  for  a 
voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  after  sperm  whales.  Eighteen  months  of 
whaleship  fare  was  ample  for  young  Lewis,  who,  with  three  companions, 
planned  to  desert  the  ship,  and  in  Fernandino  Lost  Bay,  they  slipped  over 
the  side  and  failed  to  return.  Calling  on  the  old  native  king,  they  gave 
him  a  plentiful  supply  of  beads  and  calico  in  return  for  which  he  provided 
them  with  two  guides,  who  were  to  direct  them  to  Mozambique,  one  hun- 
dred miles  away,  through  a  country  which  had  never  before  been  traversed 
by  white  man.  On  reaching  Mozambique,  however,  the  members  of  the 
party  found  that  they  had  only  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  They  sent 
their  runners  on  ahead  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  send  back  new  guides  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Meanwhile,  the  shrewd  Capt.  Pettey,  as- 
suming that  his  missing  men  would  make  for  Mozambique,  had  sailed 
around  there,  and  the  new  guides  who  went  out  to  meet  them  conducted 
the  weary  party,  not  to  liberty,  but  to  the  lockup,  and  eventually  to  the 
completion  of  the  voyage. 

Upon  his  return  in  1847,  Mr.  Lewis  went  to  take  charge  of  the  coarse 
yarn  mill  operated  by  Azariah  and  Jarvis  Shove  at  Newville  (now  Fall 
River),  Rhode  Island,  running  the  mill  by  the  hank.  Here  he  remained 
for  about  a  year,  his  next  change  being  made  to  the  Smith  Mills,  where 
he  was  given  charge  of  his  second  plant, — the  John  Cummings  Batting 
Mill.  This  year,  1849,  was  also  marked  by  his  marriage.  After  serving 
one  year  at  the  Smith  Mills,  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  brother,  Elijah  R.,  leased 
the  Eagleville  Carpet  Mill  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  and  operated  the  same  suc- 
cessfully for  four  and  one-half  years.  They  then  decided  to  purchase  a 
plant,  for  the  owners  of  the  Eagleville  Mill  had  imposed  an  extensive  in- 
crease in  rent.  After  due  deliberation,  they  bought  of  Gideon  Allen,  the 
property  of  The  Westport  Manufacturing  Company,  paying  therefor  $8,000., 
$1,000.  of  which  was  in  cash  and  the  balance  to  be  in  seven  yearly  instal- 
ments. Here  they  laid  the  foundation  for  the  business  which  will  be  fully 
described  in  this  work  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Westport  Manufactur- 
ing Company." 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  manufacturer,  Mr.  Lewis  began  to  invest  his 
surplus  earnings  in  New  Bedford  real  estate.  The  cotton  manufacturing 
movement  was  just  taking  form  in  that  city,  and  he  foresaw  that  land 
values  would  greatly  increase  in  connection  with  the  mill  industry.  His 
judgment  was  verified  time  and  again,  perhaps  never  more  noticeably  than 
with  regard  to  his  very  first  purchase.     This  was  a  tract  of  thirteen  acres, 
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for  which  he  paid  $3,500.  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  in  191 5  the 
property  was  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  not  less  than  $40,000., 
a  fairly  good  profit  on  the  original  investment.  Mr.  Lewis,  however,  was 
an  investor  rather  than  a  speculator,  and  in  all  his  real  estate  operations, 
he  sold  only  one  piece  of  property,  preferring  to  retain  and  place  his  hold- 
ings on  a  footing  that  would  produce  a  good  rate  of  interest. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  man,  who  in  the  twilight  of  his  life  con- 
tinued to  be  more  progressive  and  more  ready  to  adopt  improvements  than 
was  Mr.  Lewis.  He  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  in  Southern  Massa- 
chusetts to  establish  a  motor  truck  service  for  the  business  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  throughout  the  plant  of  the  Westport  Manufacturing 
Company,  where  the  burden  of  management  was,  at  the  death  of  G.  W. 
Lewis,  shared  by  his  son,  Albert  W.  Lewis,  modern  and  up-to-date  methods 
prevail  (1916). 

July  14,  1849,  Mr.  Lewis  married  Lydia  A.  Mosher,  a  native  of  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  had  six  children.  He  passed  away  in  1914,  survived  by 
his  widow  and  all  his  children,  viz.,  Sara  A. ;  Georgianna,  who  married 
George  H.  Hedge;  Josephine  (Lewis)  Newton;  Ida  L. ;  Dr.  George  F. 
Lewis ;  and  Albert  W.  Lewis.  In  spite  of  his  material  success,  Mr.  Lewis' 
greatest  pride  was  in  his  family.  He  derived  more  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  on  his  eighty-sixth  birthday  he  was  still  blessed  with  a  wife  and 
six  children — all  that  were  ever  born  to  the  couple — than  in  all  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  fourscore  years  of  business  life — and  yet  for  the 
young  man  of  to-day  who  complains  that  he  has  no  opportunity,  Mr. 
Lewis'  achievements  in  this  latter  direction  furnish  a  most  inspiring  object 
lesson.  Forced  to  go  into  the  mill  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  when  he  was 
so  small  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a  box  to  reach  the  machinery,  he  worked 
hours  which  to-day  would  cause  the  entire  community  to  rise  in  protest 
against  their  employers.  But  uncomplainingly  he  did  this,  and,  step  by 
step,  mounted  the  ladder  of  success,  and  before  he  died,  he  had  the  grati- 
fication of  looking  upon  an  entire  village,  practically  created  through  his 
business  ability.  Despite  his  long  years  of  toil,  his  mind  to  the  end  re- 
mained clear,  his  brain  active,  and  his  memory  the  marvel  of  all  who 
knew  him. 
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Elijah  Robinson  Lewis  | 


ELIJAH  ROBINSON  LEWIS  was  born  in  Bakerville,  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  October  30,  1829,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Traf- 
ford)  Lewis.  John  Lewis,  when  a  little  boy,  came  to  America 
from  France  with  Capt.  Baker,  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel.  As  stated 
in  the  previous  sketch,  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  latter  upon  con- 
dition that  Capt.  Baker  would  have  him  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
America  and  return  him  subsequently  to  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, young  Lewis  attempted  to  return  to  France,  but,  upon  his  arrival 
at  his  home  port,  he  found  it  under  blockade  by  the  British  fleet,  and  with 
no  choice  left  him,  he  returned  to  America. 

In  1826  he  married  Sarah  Castino  Trafiford,  daughter  of  Raymond 
Castino  and  Phebe  (Salisbury)  and  until  1829  lived  in  Bakerville,  So. 
Dartmouth,  where  two  sons,  George  and  Elijah,  were  born.  The  family 
then  moved  to  Fall  River,  Mass.  Elijah,  after  a  brief  schoohng,  set  out 
to  learn  the  mill  business  in  the  Chase  &  Trafford  Mills  at  Mt.  Hope.,  Fall 
River.  In  1850,  with  his  brother,  George,  he  leased  the  Eagleville  Carpet 
Warp  Mills  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  and  there  they  successfully  conducted  busi- 
ness until  1854,  when  the  owners  attempted  to  double  the  rent.  This  in- 
crease provoked  them  into  purchasing  a  plant  of  their  own,  and  negotia- 
tions were  finally  completed  for  the  property  of  the  Westport  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Westport,  Mass.,  then  owned  by  Gideon  Allen.  The 
property  comprised  130  acres  of  land  with  mill  privileges,  a  stone  factory, 
barns  and  dwelling-houses. 

At  this  time,  our  subject  was  twenty-five,  and  George  Lewis  twenty-seven 
years  old.  For  a  brief  period,  they  operated  the  new  plant  alone,  and  then 
admitted  their  half-brother,  William  B.  Trafford,  to  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, also  Augustus  Chace,  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  a  similar 
business  at  Tiverton,  now  (1916)  Fall  River,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chace 
&  Trafford.  Mr.  Chace  retired  from  the  Westport  Company  after  an  as- 
sociation of  about  six  years.  George  and  Elijah  Lewis  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  look  after  the  manufacturing  end,  while  William  B.  Trafford 
served  as  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  business  was  a  success, 
and  after  some  time  grew  to  large  proportions,  additions  to  the  plant  being 
constantly  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  its  products,  which  con- 
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sisted   of   cotton  warp,  mop  yarns,   cotton  batting,   cotton   warping,   etc. 
(See  sketch  of  Westport  Mfg.  Co.,  ibid.) 

April  14,  1850,  Mr.  Lewis  married  Mary  Allen,  daughter  of  Sarah 
(Sanford)  and  Pardon  Simmons,  one  of  the  oldest  New  England  families, 
tracing  their  descendants  to  John  Alden  of  the  "  Mayflower  ".  They  had 
issue  of  four  children, — Elijah  Francis,  born  June  25,  185 1 ;  Thomas 
Leander,  born  November  26,  1853;  Abbie  W.,  born  April  3,  1857;  and 
Nettie  M.  In  1877,  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  family  moved  from  Westport  to 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  remained  actively  interested  in  the  Westport 
Manufacturing  Company  until  his  death,  v/hich  occurred  in  New  Bedford, 
July  14,  1897,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  A  man  of  sterling  qualities,  his  loss 
was  keenly  felt  by  his  associates  in  business,  and  by  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  of  his  acquaintance. 
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Joseph  A.  Bowen 
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JOSEPH  ABRAHAM  BOWEN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  October 
lo,  1832,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Read)  Bowen,  and 
great-great-grandson  of  John  Bowen,  who  settled  in  Fall  River 
about  1739.  The  latter  was  a  large  landholder  and  his  homestead  still 
(1916)  stands  in  South  Main  Street,  near  the  place  that  was  formerly  called 
Bowen's  Hill.  John  Bowen  lived  to  the  age  of  about  one  hundred,  and 
in  his  will  bequeathed  a  large  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  present 
city.  He  married  Penelope  (Read)  Borden,  the  widow  of  Stephen  Borden 
and  daughter  of  another  early  settler,  John  Read,  Jr.  His  son,  Nathan, 
participated  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  grandson,  Abraham  Bowen, 
Sr.,  farmed  his  own  estate  which  extended  from  Elm  to  Bedford  Street, 
and  from  the  harbor  to  Watuppa  Ponds.  He  was  prominent  among  the 
promoters  of  the  Fall  River  Manufactory,  the  "White  Mill"  built  in  1813, 
and  the  funds  collected  for  that  enterprise  were  kept  in  his  clock,  there 
being  no  banks  in  the  vicinity  at  that  time.  Abraham  Bowen,  Sr.,  was 
one   of   the   three   original   incorporators   of   the   Watuppa    Reservoir   Co. 

Joseph  Abraham  Bowen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Fall  River,  and  from  the  age  of  eight, 
he  worked  in  his  father's  printing  office  in  the  intervals  of  his  schooling. 
After  leaving  the  high  school,  he  gave  his  full  time  to  the  printing  business 
until  1856,  when  he  established  himself  as  a  coal  merchant  at  Morgan's 
Wharf,  and  later  at  Slade's  Wharf,  which  he  bought  and  improved.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  movement  to  deepen  the  harbor  of  Fall  River,  and 
became  also  part-owner  of  several  large  schooners.  Mr.  Bowen  was  in- 
terested to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  textile  industries  of  Fall  River, 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Laurel  Lake  Mills,  the  Seaconnet  Mills  and  as 
president  of  the  Arkwright  Mills. 

Mr.  Bowen  acceptably  filled  various  public  offices  in  Fall  River;  he 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the  Fall  River  Board  of  Trade,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council,  1862-1863;  and  an  alderman  in  1869  and 
1870.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  water-works  system,  and  as  such,  wrote  the  report  of  that  committee.  He 
served  on  the  first  board  of  water  commissioners  and  actively  participated 
in  the  building  of  the  water  works.  He  married,  January  19,  1865,  Fanny 
M.  Corey,  and  had  two  children, — Joseph  Henry  and  Fanny  Corey  Bowen. 
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ALBERT  WELLINGTON  NOONE  was  born  in  Peterboro,  Hills 
County,  N.  H.,  October  4,  1846,  the  fourth  of  seven  children  of 
Joseph  and  Margaret  (Gallup)  Noone ;  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Gallup,  of  Sterling,  Conn.,  and,  through  his  mother,  was  descended  from 
Captain  John  Gallup,  Jr.,  an  early  settler  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  and  from 
Isaac  Gallup,  a  prominent  merchant  in  Boston,  Mass.  To  Joseph  Noone, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  is  the  town  of  South  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  indebted 
for  its  industrial  interests  and  activity.  The  business,  which  established 
the  name  of  Noone  in  the  history  of  the  States,  as  distinguished  manu- 
facturers, had  inception  in  1845.  During  that  year,  Mr.  Noone  purchased 
the  woolen  mill  of  Henry  F.  Cogswell,  located  at  South  Village,  later 
known  as  Noone's  Station.  The  plant  itself  originated  in  1813,  when 
Calvin  Chamberlain  and  James  Perkins  erected  a  building  for  carding  wool, 
dressing  cloth  and  manufacturing  wool.  Two  years  later  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Cogswell,  who  added  to  the  building  and  installed  new  and  im- 
proved machinery.  The  original  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823,  but 
was  immediately  rebuilt.  Upon  coming  into  the  possession  of  Joseph 
Noone,  in  1845,  the  business  was  greatly  extended,  although  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  again  experienced  serious  disaster  by  a  fire,  which  totally  de- 
stroyed the  mill  and  the  adjoining  dwelling-house,  the  home  of  the  owner. 
However,  a  new  structure  was  at  once  erected  and  the  business  was  then 
brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Joseph  Noone  died  in  1870,  and  the  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  two  sons,  Richard  H.  and  Albert  W.,  who  continued  it  under  the 
firm  name  of  Joseph  Noone's  Sons.  Albert  W.  Noone  had  spent  his  early 
life  in  Peterboro,  attending  the  local  school,  later  the  Francetown  Academy, 
and  finally  went  to  Boston  and  there  pursued  a  course  in  a  commercial 
school.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Peterboro,  where,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  shared  with  his  brother  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
business  which  had  been  so  successfully  conducted  by  his  father.  In  1872, 
the  mill  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  business  was  continued  tem- 
porarily at  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  until  a  new  structure  could  be  erected.  In 
1887,  the  elder  brother,  Richard  H.  Noone,  died  and  the  remaining  partner 
assumed  full  charge  and  ownership  of  the  business,  under  the  name  of 
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The  Joseph  Noone's  Sons'  Company.  Under  Albert  W.  Noone's  manage- 
ment, the  enterprise  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Noone's  interests,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  establish- 
ment. He  became  a  large  land  owner  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
also  in  Sterling,  Conn.  He  was  likewise  prominently  identified  with  other 
important  industrial  and  financial  movements,  and  in  his  early  life  was 
interested  in  military  life  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
famous  Peterboro  Cavalry,  which  was  ever  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
state's  military  force.  He  belonged  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  and 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order  and  a  prominent  Elk.  In  his  religious  faith  he  was  a 
Unitarian.  In  politics,  he  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  was  keenly  interested  in  all  matters  of  public  nature,  though  he  never 
sought  political  honors.  However,  he  was  urged  and  accepted  a  seat  in 
the  Governor's  Council  in  1912,  and  in  1914,  his  name  was  prominently 
advanced  as  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  governorship,  but  he  was  de- 
feated and  again  in  1916,  as  aspirant  for  candidature. 

Mr.  Noone  was  married  to  Isabella  P.,  daughter  of  Daniel  B.  and 
Clementine  (Parker)  Cutter,  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  She  died  March  16,  1871. 
He  again  married,  August  11,  1879,  his  second  wife  being  Fannie  M., 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  J.  (Taggart)  Warren,  of  Dublin,  N.  H. 
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Robert  T.  Davis 
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ROBERT  THOMPSON  DAVIS  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland, 
August  28,  1823.  His  parents  were  John  and  Sarah  (Thomp- 
son) Davis,  Scotch-Irish;  the  father  was  a  Presbyterian  and  the 
mother  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  indeed,  was  of  Quaker  par- 
entage. Years  before  Robert's  birth,  they  had  settled  in  Long  Island, 
where  two  children  were  born  to  them,  but  they  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
Robert  was  born,  and  three  years  later,  again  sailed  for  America  and  settled 
in  Amesbury,  Mass.  The  elder  Davis  was  an  overseer  and  then  superin- 
tendent of  a  woolen  mill.  Robert  was  educated  at  the  Amesbury  Academy, 
under  private  tutors,  and  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Providence,  which  he 
left  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Wilbur 
of  Fall  River.  Later  he  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Tremont  Street  Medi- 
cal School  in  Boston,  matriculated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
was  from  there  graduated  in  the  class  of  1847.  In  1847  he  became  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  Fort  Hill  Dispensary  in  Boston,  where  he  gained 
valuable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  a  ship  fever  epidemic  brought  by 
immigrants  from  Ireland.  In  1848  he  took  a  private  practice  in  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  where  he  remained  until  1850,  then  located  permanently  in  Fall 
River,  where  he  practised  medicine  for  forty  years  and  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  skill  in  complicated  cases,  which  he  treated  according  to  the  most 
advanced  methods.  He  had  full  charge  of  the  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  raged  in  Fall  River  for  several  weeks  about  1854,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  treatment  of  that  dreadful  malady,  as  he  was  later 
in  the  "  Caisson  disease  "  in  1873,  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  construction  of  Slade's  Ferry  Bridge.  Dr.  Davis 
was  from  1847  a  member  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Public  Health  Association,  and  of  the  Bristol  County  South  Medical 
Association,  of  which  latter  he  was  president  for  two  years.  He  relin- 
quished active  practice  of  his  profession  while  still  in  his  prime. 

Dr.  Davis  was  also  a  leader  in  the  industrial  life  of  Fall  River.  In 
1871  he  purchased  a  large,  and  apparently  worthless,  tract  of  swamp  land 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Fall  River,  known  as  "  Scotch  Hale  ",  a  part  of 
which  was  submerged  by  Watuppa  Pond,  yet  it  later  on  gave  sites  for  the 
Parker,  Barnaby,  Arkwright  and  Davis  Mills,  and  Dr.  Davis  became  one 
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of  the  largest  investors  in  mill  properties.  He  was  president  of  the  Staf- 
ford Mills  and  of  the  Wampanoag  Mills,  also  of  the  Algonquin  Print 
Works,  a  director  of  the  Stevens  and  Merchant's  Mills,  and  a  stockholder 
in  those  and  in  the  Luther  and  Davis  Mills.  He  upheld  movements  that 
favored  the  operatives  and  he  actively  advocated  the  passage  of  the  ten- 
hour  law,  and  when  the  legal  week  was  reduced  to  fifty-eight  hours,  his 
influence  prevented  a  proposed  reduction  in  wages,  which  he  always  op- 
posed, and  the  only  voluntary  advances  made  without  the  solicitation  of  the 
employees  were  voted  on  his  motion  in  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 

But  even  a  large  medical  practice  and  extensive  mercantile  interests 
did  not  suffice  this  many-sided  man ;  he  was  also  prominent  in  politics, 
and  as  an  orator  on  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  A  zealous  advocate 
of  liberty  and  of  abolition,  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  James  G.  Birmery, 
and  his  first  speech  delivered  in  Fall  River  in  1857  led  to  the  election  of 
Charles  Summer,  as  United  States  Senator.  In  1851  Dr.  Davis  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Fall  River  School  Committee  and  in  1853,  was  one  of 
the  four  delegates  from  Fall  River  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention  in  that  year.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  and  in  1859  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, and  a  member  of  several  other  committees.  He  declined  reelection 
at  the  close  of  his  term.  In  the  fall  of  i860,  he  was  again  nominated  and 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  1861.  He  was  prominent  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  advisors  to  the 
Governor,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  wrote  the  report  thereof  and  also  the  draft  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate,  but  afterwards  was  defeated  in  the  House,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  Conventional  line  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  he  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  was  appointed  medical  ex- 
aminer of  recruits  for  the  district  of  Fall  River.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
Fall  River  surgeons  who  went  to  Alexander  after  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run  to  aid  in  treating  the  wounded.  In  1863.  on  the  creation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Dr.  Davis  was  appointed  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  was  soon  obliged  to  send  in  his  resignation  because  of  declining 
health,  and  he  spent  four  years  in  New  York  as  a  member  of  the  wool 
importing  firm  of  Murray  &  Davis,  his  elder  brother  being  the  senior 
partner,  though  he  was  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
house.  In  1868  he  returned  to  Fall  River,  resumed  his  practice,  and 
Governor  Claflin  at  once  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  newly  organized 
State  Board  of  Health,  as  he  was  later  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  was  prominently  active  in  its  conduct  until 
1884,  when  he  declined  on  his  election  to  Congress. 
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In  1873  he  was  elected  without  opposition  as  mayor  of  Fall  River, 
and  during  his  term  many  reforms  and  improvements  were  made,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  the  introduction  of  free  text  books  into  the  public 
schools,  Fall  River,  at  Dr.  Davis'  suggestion,  being  the  first  city  to  profit 
by  the  statute  permitting  this  use  of  public  monies.  At  the  close  of  his 
term,  Dr.  Davis  declined  reelection  and  donated  his  salary  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Home. 

He  took  a  foremost  part  in  much  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Fall  River  Board  of  Trade; 
he  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Union  Hospital,  was  its  president 
for  some  years,  and  a  trustee  continuously.  He  established  the  Davis 
Prize  Fund  for  the  public  schools  as  an  incentive  to  good  scholarship,  and 
in  1 87 1,  was  among  those  who  pledged  the  city  to  a  donation  of  $20,000. 
for  the  relief  of  the  Mississippi  flood  sufferers. 

Dr.  Davis  won  distinction  as  an  orator  and  delivered  speeches  on  in- 
numerable public  occasions,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  his  addresses  being 
that  delivered  in  1859  ^^  Tremont  Temple  before  an  audience  of  5,000 
people,  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  John  Brown,  delivered  on  the  evening 
following  his  execution.  This  oration  was  printed  in  Garrison's  "  Lib- 
erator ". 

Dr.  Davis  married  first,  October  i,  1848,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Wilbur;  they  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
died  in  1854.  In  1862  Dr.  Davis  married  Susan  A.  Haight,  of  Newcastle, 
New  York,  who  died  in  1900.  There  was  a  son  born  of  this  marriage, 
Robert  C.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  later  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Jackson,  Slade  &  Borden,  and  at  his  father's  death  assumed 
many  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Davis  died  at  his  residence  in  Fall  River,  October  29,  1906. 
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John  S.  Brayton 
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JOHN  SUMMERFIELD  BRAYTON  was  born  in  Swansea,  Mass., 
December  3,  1826,  son  of  Israel  and  Keziah  (Anthony)  Brayton. 
Like  other  country  lads  of  those  days,  his  early  education  was 
begun  at  the  district  school,  but  in  his  case  it  was  later  extended  by  courses 
in  the  Fall  River  Schools,  which  he  also  supplemented  with  close  personal 
study.  He  then  taught  in  the  district  school  and  earned  the  means  to 
pursue  a  course  at  Pierce  Academy,  Middleboro.  In  1847,  he  entered 
Brown  University  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1851.  Subsequently, 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Eliot  at  New  Bedford,  and  later 
entered  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1853,  and  within  a  short  time,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Suffolk  County. 

He  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Fall  River, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  appointed  city  solicitor,  being  the  first  to 
hold  that  office  for  Fall  River.  In  1857,  he  resigned  to  become  clerk  of 
courts  for  Bristol  County.  In  1864,  he  declined  reappointment  and  re- 
sumed his  private  practice,  in  partnership  with  James  M.  Morton.  He  then 
became  legal  financial  manager  of  the  estates  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Young,  and  B.  M.  C.  Durfee,  and  this  compelled  him  to  retire  from  practice. 
He,  however,  became  a  leader  in  the  financial  and  business  growth  of 
the  city,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  First  National  Bank  in 
1864,  and  was  its  president  from  then  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  as  he 
was  also  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  organized 
in  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Durfee  Mill  in  1865,  ^^^ 
from  1872  was  its  president.  He  was  at  different  times  a  director  of  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Works  and  the  American  Print  Works,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Anawan  Mills,  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works,  the  Metacomet  Mills 
and  the  Fall  River  Machine  Company.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  in  1904, 
he  was  president  of  the  Fall  River  Manufactory,  Troy,  Granite,  Mechanics 
and  Border  City  Mills,  and  of  the  American  Linen  Company,  and  was  also 
a  director  in  many  other  corporations.  He  likewise  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company.  De- 
spite the  vast  aggregation  of  affairs  that  demanded  his  attention,  Mr.  Bray- 
ton engaged  actively  in  other  interests  and  pursuits.     In  1856,  he  was  a 
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representative  from  Fall  River  to  the  General  Court,  and  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  in  1866,  1867,  1868,  1879  ^-^^  1880.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Hospital  and  was  for  some  years  its 
president.  He  was  generous  in  his  contributions  to  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic movements.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  region,  for  he  loved  to  trace  the  traditions  and  facts  of  local  his- 
tory, and,  in  his  historical  addresses,  he  left  to  posterity  much  valuable 
material,  more  especially  in  those  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Goff 
Memorial  Hall  at  Rehoboth  in  1886;  the  dedication  of  the  Swansea  Town 
Hall  in  1891 ;  and  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Somerset  M.  E. 
Church  in  1902.  Mr.  Bray  ton  was  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society  for  some  years,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  From  1882  to  1900 
he  was  trustee  of  Amherst  College;  and  Brown  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1893. 

Mr.  Brayton  married,  November  27,  1855,  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of 
Enoch  and  Rebecca  (Williams)  Tinkham  of  Middleboro,  and  had  three 
children, — Mary  J.,  who  married  Dr.  Charles  L.  Nichols,  of  Worcester; 
Harriet  H. ;  and  John  Summerfield,  born  in  Fall  River,  September  16,  1864, 
married  Jessie  C,  daughter  of  John  D.  Flint,  of  Fall  River,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  many  of  his  manufacturing  interests. 

Mr.  Brayton  died  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  October  30,  1904. 
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Hezekiah  a.  Brayton 


HEZEKIAH  ANTHONY  BRAYTON  was  born  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  June  24,  1832,  another  son  of  Israel  and  Keziah  (Anthony) 
Brayton.  He  was  descended  from  Francis  Brayton,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  in  1843,  and  every  branch  of 
his  ancestry  was  of  early  New  England  stock.  His  grandfather,  John 
Brayton,  was  a  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  and 
his  brother,  John  Summerfield  Brayton,  was  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  John 
Summerfield,  a  distinguished  English  Methodist  preacher. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  early  life  at  the  Brayton  home- 
stead in  Somerset,  where  he  attended  the  district  school,  and  later  studied 
at  the  East  Greenwich  Academy.  When  sixteen  years  old,  he  began  to 
teach  school  at  Seekonk,  Mass.,  and  then  for  a  while  worked  in  a  railroad 
ticket  office.  In  the  meantime,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  sur- 
veying, and  subsequently  went  to  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation. Upon  his  return  east,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mills, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  accompanied  his  brother, 
Israel  Perry  Brayton,  to  Chicago  in  1857,  and  there  engaged  in  business 
as  a  grain  broker  and  was  on  the  Board  of  Trade ;  he  afterwards  continued 
in  the  same  business  in  New  York,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  of  that  city. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Brayton  returned  to  Fall  River  and  there  assumed  the 
duties  of  vice-president  and  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank.  When 
the  Sagamore  Mills  met  financial  disaster  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  reorganizing  committee,  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion, he  was  made  its  treasurer,  and  so  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  great  success  of  the  Sagamore  Mills  in  the  years  following  its 
reorganization  was  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Bray- 
ton, who  was  a  man  of  strong  individuality,  direct  and  straightforward  in 
his  dealings,  frank  of  speech  and  absolutely  honest,  and  with  the  power 
of  winning,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  dealings  or  intercourse.  He  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Fall  River,  and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  new  enterprises. 

In  1868,  he  married  Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William 
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Lawton  Slade,  of  Somerset,  and  had  children  as  follows, — William  L.  S. 
Brayton,  born  in  1872,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  entered  the 
office  of  the  Sagamore  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  his  father  was 
treasurer;  after  six  years  there  he  went  into  business  as  a  cotton  broker, 
and  became  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Waring  &  Brayton,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  him  as  treasurer  of  the  Sagamore  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  also  became  a  director  in  the  Durfee  Mills,  First 
National  Bank  and  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  Trust  Company.  He  married  Mary 
Davol,  daughter  of  Stephen  Ashley,  and  had  four  children.  Israel  Bray- 
ton, another  son,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of 
1896,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1899,  and  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Jennings,  Morton  &  Brayton,  Fall  River,  vice-president  of 
the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  Trust  Company,  director  of  the  Lincoln  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  of  the  Durfee  Mills,  recording  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  the  High  School  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  a  trustee  of  the  High  School  Building,  which  was  given  to  the 
city  by  his  father's  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Young.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1908,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  its  judiciary  committee  for  two  years.  Hezekiah  Brayton  also  had  an- 
other son,  Arthur  Perry,  and  his  daughters  were, — Caroline  S.  Brayton; 
Abby  S.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Randall  N.  Durfee ;  Margaret  L.,  Dorothy, 
who  in  1916  married  Dr.  William  Russell  MacAusland;  and  Katharine 
Brayton.  Another  daughter,  Mary  Durfee,  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years ; 
and  a  son,  Stanley,  died  in  1902. 

Mr.  Brayton  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  March  24,  1908, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year.    His  wife  and  eight  children  survived  him. 
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JOHN  SLATER  was  born  in  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1776.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Fox) 
Slater.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  six  years  of  age,  but 
the  circumstances  of  his  family  were  such  that  he  received  a  good  English 
education,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  a  millwright. 
The  word  millwright  had  a  wide  application  at  that  time  and  included 
much  work  that  now  comes  under  the  head  of  mechanical  engineering,  in- 
volving the  construction  and  setting  up  of  water-wheels  and  other  wood 
mill  work,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  mills  and  machinery.  The 
experience  gained  by  Mr.  Slater  in  this  business  was  invaluable  to  him 
when  in  later  years,  he  joined  his  brother  Samuel  in  America,  and  under 
his  auspices  became  a  leader  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Samuel  Slater  invited  his  brother  to  join  him  on  this  continent, 
he  urged  him  to  spend  some  time  in  Manchester  and  Oldham,  England,  to 
gain  information  concerning  the  building  of  machines  newly  constructed  or 
introduced  since  he  himself  left  England,  and  among  the  machines  of  which 
John  Slater  brought  knowledge  to  this  country  was  the  spinning  mule  in- 
vented by  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire. 

John  Slater  reached  Pawtucket  in  1803  and  at  once  entered  the  employ 
of  Almy-Brown  &  Slater.  In  1805,  he  made  several  journeys  in  search 
of  a  new  location  for  a  cotton  factory,  and  having  found  one  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Smithfield,  R.  L,  in  1806,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  William  Almy,  Obadiah  Brown,  and  Samuel  Slater  under 
the  firm  name  of  Almy,  Brown  and  Slaters ;  the  mill  was  erected  the  same 
year,  and  machinery  set  up  and  put  in  operation  in  1807.  It  was  successful 
under  the  management  of  John  Slater,  and  in  1829,  Samuel  Slater  sold 
his  interest,  one-third  each  to  John  Slater,  William  Almy,  and  William 
Jenkins,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater.  Almy 
and  Jenkins  in  1832,  sold  part  of  their  interest  to  John  Slater  and  the 
other  part  to  Samuel  Slater  after  which  the  business  was  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  S.  &  J.  Slater  until  the  death  of  the  elder  brother  in  1835. 

In  1823,  with  his  brother  Samuel,  he  purchased  the  interests  and 
property  of  the  Jewett  City  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  Griswold, 
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Conn.,  where  they  built  up  a  prosperous  industry.  In  1825,  he  purchased 
as  his  separate  interest  a  mill  property  on  the  Pachaug  River,  and  estab- 
lished the  village  of  Hopeville.  In  1831,  Samuel  Slater  conveyed  his  in- 
terest in  the  Jewett  City  Company  to  John,  who  to  the  time  of  his  death 
was  the  sole  owner.  He  was  also  associated  with  others  in  a  mill  at 
Boylston,  Mass. 

John  Slater  was  of  commanding  presence,  genial,  hearty  and  courteous 
in  manner.  His  business  habits  were  prompt,  exact,  and  methodical.  He 
was  considerate  of  his  employees,  with  a  personal  care  for  their  welfare, 
and  greatly  interested  in  educational  measures  and  the  training  of  the 
young.  The  town  of  Slatersville  owes  much  to  his  noble  generosity.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Burrellville  Agricultural  and  Manufacturers 
Bank,  which  afterwards  was  called  the  Village  Bank,  and  later  still,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  North  Smithfield. 

John  Slater  married  in  1807,  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  Buckhn,  of  Paw- 
tucket;  and  they  had  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 
•Elizabeth  Bucklin  married  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell,  a  distinguished 
physician,  professor  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
of  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  at  Transylvania  University,  and  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institute,  and  was  mayor  of  Lowell,  1837-38.  Minerva 
married  John  O.  Green,  also  an  eminent  physician  of  Lowell.  His  surviv- 
ing sons  were  John  Fox,  born  at  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  March  4,  181 5,  and 
WilHam  Smith,  born  at  the  same  place,  March  17,  1817.  John  Slater  died 
at  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  May  2-],  1843. 
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John  Fox  Slater 


JOHN  FOX  SLATER  was  born  at  Slatersville,  R.  L,  March  4, 
1815.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (BuckHn)  Slater,  and 
grandson  of  WilHam  and  Ehzabeth  (Fox)  Slater,  of  Holly  House, 
Belper,  Derbyshire,  England.  He  was  educated  at  the  academies  of  Plain- 
field,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Wrentham  and  Wilbraham  Academies  in  Massa- 
chusetts. When  barely  seventeen,  he  was  associated  with  Samuel  Collier, 
in  the  charge  of  his  father's  woolen  mill  at  Hopeville,  Griswold,  Conn., 
and  there  remained  until  he  became  of  age.  In  1836,  he  assumed  full 
charge  of  the  Hopeville  Mills,  and  also  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Jewett  City, 
where  he  resided  until  he  removed  to  Norwich  in  1842,  where  he  dwelt 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  their  father.  May  27,  1843,  John  Fox  Slater,  and 
his  brother,  William  Smith  Slater,  inherited  his  interest  in  the  mills  at 
Hopeville,  at  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  and  at  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  and  they  entered 
into  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  &  W.  Slater,  adjusting  their 
affairs  so  as  to  be  equal  partners.  In  March,  1845,  the  firm  sold  its  Hope- 
ville property  and  four  years  later  bought  the  interests  of  their  uncle's 
heirs  in  the  mills  at  Slatersville,  then  leased  to  Messrs.  A.  D.  &  M.  B. 
Lockwood.  On  the  expiration  of  this  lease  in  1853,  WilHam  S.  Slater 
took  charge  of  the  Slatersville  Mills,  while  John  F.  Slater  continued  the 
management  of  the  Jewett  City  Mills.  The  brothers  remained  in  partner- 
ship until  January  i,  1873,  when  they  separated,  each  taking  the  mill  of 
which  he  had  been  manager. 

When  John  F.  Slater  became  responsible  for  the  mills  at  Jewett  City, 
there  were  ninety  looms  installed  therein,  which  number  at  his  death  had 
increased  to  449.  During  the  forty  years  that  Mr.  Slater  managed  the 
mill,  he  studied  the  interest  of  his  employees,  and  in  hard  times  and  in 
war  time  kept  the  mills  running  as  long  as  was  possible.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  employers  to  insist  upon  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  In 
1869,  Mr.  Slater  contributed  $100,000.  toward  the  completion  of  a  mill  at 
Taftville,  near  Norwich,  Conn.  This  mill  on  its  completion  in  1871  was 
named  "  Ponemah  Mills  "  and  Mr.  Slater  was  president  of  the  concern 
from  its  organization  until  his  death. 

He  was  interested  in  many  enterprises,  manufacturing,  railroad,  and 
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miscellaneous.  He  made  many  generous  contributions  to  religious  and 
educational  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  to  which  he  gave  at  different  times  many  thou- 
sand dollars;  he  contributed  $33,000.  towards  the  erection  of  the  Park 
Congregational  Church,  which  he  attended,  and  later  devoted  $10,000.  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
keeping  the  edifice  in  perpetual  repair.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
engaged  in  building  a  library  in  Jewett  City,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.,  which 
work  was  completed  by  his  heirs.    His  private  benefactions  were  numerous. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Slater  formed  the  purpose  of  devot- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of  freed  men,  and  after  con- 
sulting many  experienced  in  benevolent  work  as  to  the  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing his  object,  his  views  were  embodied  in  a  charter  granted  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1882,  and  on  the  i8th  of 
May  in  that  year,  Mr.  Slater  met  the  Board  in  New  York,  and  transferred 
to  them  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion.  This 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  appointed  by  Mr.  Slater,  were:  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Morrison  R.  Waite,  William  E.  Dodge,  Philhps  Brooks,  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
John  A.  Stewart,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  James  P.  Boyce, 
and  William  A.  Slater, 

Mr.  Slater  married,  May  13,  1844,  Marianna,  daughter  of  Amos  H. 
Hubbard,  and  six  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  four  died  in  infancy. 
The  youngest  of  them,  Mr.  William  A.  Slater  (see  sketch,  ibid.),  survived 
his  father,  and  in  memory  of  him  gave  to  the  Norwich  Academy,  a  mag- 
nificent building  called  the  Slater  Memorial  Hall. 

Mr,  J,  F,  Slater  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  4,  1884. 
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WILLIAM  SMITH  SLATER  was  born  at  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  March 
17,  1817,  another  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (BuckHn)  Slater.  He 
acquired  a  thorough  academic  education,  and  while  still  unde- 
cided as  to  the  course  in  life  that  he  wished  to  follow,  he  made,  in  1839,  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  as  the  companion  of  his  cousin  John,  the  third 
son  of  Samuel  Slater,  whose  declining  health  led  him  to  seek  the  benefit 
of  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  of  a  few  months  in  a  tropical  region.  On 
his  return  in  1840,  William  S.  Slater  began  his  commercial  training  in  his 
father's  office  in  Providence. 

On  his  father's  death  in  1843,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  John  Fox,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  &  W.  Slater,  and  operated 
the  mills  at  Jewett  City,  and  Hopeville,  Conn.,  which  were  the  property 
of  John  Slater  separately.  In  1845,  having  sold  the  mill  at  Hopeville,  Conn., 
J.  &  W.  Slater  built  a  cotton  mill  at  Slatersville  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  old  mills.  William  S.  Slater  assumed  the  personal  management  of 
this  mill,  and  also  remained  in  charge  of  the  Providence  office  of  the  Slaters- 
ville Mills.  In  1848,  the  brothers  purchased  the  interest  in  the  Slaters- 
ville property  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  Slater,  and  William 
S.  Slater  now  assumed  the  general  management  of  the  mills  at  Slatersville. 
The  partnership  of  William  S.  and  John  Fox  Slater  was  dissolved  in  1872, 
and  from  then  on  W.  S.  Slater  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  Slatersville  Mills. 
In  1862,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Burnside  Rifle  Company,  and 
when  in  1866  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works, 
the  demand  for  its  products  having  died  out  by  the  cessation  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  demand  for  rifles  of  a  different  type, — he  increased  his  in- 
vestment in  this  company  and  as  its  president  and  treasurer,  assumed  the 
chief  responsibility  of  its  operations,  and  carried  it  safely  over  the  financial 
crisis  in  1873  to  the  new  era  of  prosperity  and  success.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  and  for  six  years  its 
president;  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Wood  Paper  Company. 

He  married,  December  7,  1842,  Harriet  Morris  Whipple,  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  John  Whipple,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  Mrs. 
Slater  died  in  1855.  Of  his  five  children,  three  survived  him ;  a  son,  John 
Whipple,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
Slatersville  Mills,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Ives  Reed,  and  Helen 
Morris  Waterman.    William  S.  Slater  died  May  28,  1882. 
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WILLIAM  ALBERT  SLATER  was  born  in  Norwich,  New  London 
County,  Connecticut,  December  25,  1857,  son  of  John  Fox  and 
Marianna  (Hubbard)  Slater.  (For  genealogy,  see  sketch  of  his 
father,  ibid.)  He  received  his  early  education  at  Norwich  and  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1881.  During 
the  same  year,  he  began  his  business  career  with  his  father  in  Norwich, 
visiting  the  mill  in  Jewett  City  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

In  1884,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  Jewett 
City  Mills  and  operated  them  under  the  name  of  W.  A.  Slater  Mills  and 
in  1894,  acquired  by  purchase  from  his  cousin,  John  W.  Slater,  the  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Slatersville  Mills.  In  1900  he  disposed  of  this  property 
to  a  corporation  which  subsequently  organized  it  as  the  Slaterville  Finish- 
ing Company.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Ponemah  Mills 
in  1884,  which  office  he  held  until  1894,  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  re- 
hnquished  active  business  and  in  1897,  disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in 
their  corporation. 

Of  generous  impulses,  he  frequently  befriended  those  less  fortunate 
than  himself,  and  his  help  was  always  extended  in  a  quiet  unassuming  way, 
it  being  his  endeavor  to  convey  by  his  manner  to  those  benefited  by  his  kind 
deeds  and  benefactions  that  he  was  merely  fulfilling  a  duty.  Slater  Me- 
morial Hall,  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  costly  structure  erected  in  memory  of 
his  father,  and  given  to  Norwich  Academy,  stands  a  monument  to  his  gen- 
erosity, and  was  not  his  only  public  gift. 

William  A.  Slater  married  Ellen  B.  Teck. 
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HORATIO  NELSON  SLATER  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  Providence 
County,  Rhode  Island,  March  5,  1808.  He  was  the  seventh  child 
and  fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Wilkinson)  Slater;  and 
grandson  of  William  and  Mary  (Fox)  Slater,  of  Derbyshire,  England,  and 
of  Oziel  Wilkinson,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Horatio  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  local  schools  and  began 
his  business  career  in  his  father's  factory  at  Webster,  Mass.  In  1829,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  so  well  equipped  himself  in  business  that  he 
was  admitted  into  partnership  with  his  father  and  his  brother,  George 
Basset  Slater,  under  the  firm  name  of  Samuel  Slater  &  Sons.  He  also 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  mills  at  Slatersville,  which  were  managed  by 
his  uncle,  John  Slater.  Following  the  death  of  Samuel  Slater  in  1835,  the 
factories  at  Webster,  Mass.,  and  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  were  operated  by 
the  two  brothers,  George  Basset  and  Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  although  the 
latter  was  in  practically  full  control  of  the  business.  He  was  also  in- 
terested in  and  was  president  of  the  Slater  Cotton  Mills  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  the  H.  N.  Slater  Woolen  Mills,  the  H.  N.  Slater  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  H.  N.  Slater  Cambric  Works  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Webster,  Mass.,  and  the  Sutton  Manufacturing  Company  of  Wilkinson, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Slater  was  a  man  of  unusual  capacity  and  executive  ability.  He 
inherited,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  mechanical  genius  of  his  father, 
and  many  of  the  improvements  adapted  to  the  machinery  and  equipment 
of  his  mills  were  the  product  of  his  skill.  He  constructed  his  own  looms 
and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fibre,  especially  of  wool,  and  until  his 
retirement  in  1888,  he  controlled  the  many  enterprises  in  which  he  was 
interested,  in  a  most  successful  and  profitable  manner.  No  obstacle  was 
too  great  to  overcome.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  business  was  found  to 
be  hindered  by  transportation  monopoly,  with  characteristic  courage  and 
enterprise,  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  successfully  operated,  the  Providence, 
Webster  and  Springfield  Railroad,  a  connection  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  running  into  Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  quite  fitting  that  the  il- 
lustrious efforts  of  his  father  should  fall  into  such  able  hands,  that  those 
great  pioneer  accomplishments   should   find   their   wonderful   development 
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in  the  establishment  of  a  foremost  industry  upon  a  solid  industrial  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Slater,  as  was  his  just  reward,  amassed  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
in  New  England,  for  his  times,  and  was  a  liberal  donor  to  the  causes  of 
humanity,  of  education,  religion  and  charity.  One  of  his  benefactions 
included  a  gift  of  $50,000.  to  Brown  University,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Horatio  Nelson  Slater  was  married,  first  to  Sarah  Jane  (Tififany) 
Slater,  a  widow  of  his  brother  John,  and  of  this  union  they  had  one 
daughter,  Mary.  He  had  four  step-children  who  were  also  nephews  and 
nieces.  Of  these  he  adopted  one,  Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  Jr.,  and  made 
him  his  successor  and  heir  in  his  business.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was 
married  to  E.  S.  Bradford,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Following  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  Mr.  Slater  was  married  in  1869,  to  Abby  Goodwin  Rhodes 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Slater  died  at  his  home  in  Webster,  Mass.,  August 
16,1^ 


V"a.n   Slyct  &  Co,  Bostc 
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HORATIO  NELSON  SLATER,  JR.,  was  born  in  Providence,  March 
20,  1835.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools  of 
the  city,  later  entering  Brown  University,  from  which  college  he 
was  subsequently  graduated.  He  then  studied  law  at  Harvard  and  devoted 
a  number  of  years  to  traveling.  Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  adopted 
father  in  1888,  he  was  called  to  take  up  the  management  of  his  vast  business 
interests,  although  he  had  been  in  practical  control  of  its  affairs  for  some 
time  previous.  His  rare  judgment  and  enterprise  justified  the  great  trust 
placed  upon  him,  and,  by  his  management  of  the  business,  the  property  was 
more  than  trebled  in  the  eleven  years  of  his  activity.  He  was  married, 
October  5,  1858,  to  EHzabeth,  daughter  of  Amos  Francis  and  Frances  Jones 
(Dyer)  Vinton,  of  Providence,  and  had  two  children,  Caroline,  who  married 
Charles  G.  Washburn  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Samuel  Slater.  His  first 
wife  died  April  14,  1880,  and  September  17,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Mabel, 
daughter  of  William  Morris  and  Louisa  D.  Hunt,  the  former  a  distinguished 
artist.  This  union  was  blessed  with  four  children:  Esther,  born  in  1892; 
Horatio  Nelson,  born  in  1893;  Ray,  born  in  1895,  and  William  Morris 
Slater,  born  1898.    Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  Jr.,  died  August  12,  1899. 


•  • 


•  • 
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AMOS  BARTLETT  was  born  May  9,  1836,  in  Webster,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.  He  was  a  son  of  Asa  and  Matilda  Sophia  (Kings- 
bury) Bartlett,  who  was  a  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  Samuel  and  Joseph  Kingsbury  respectively ;  grandson 
of  Zephaniah  and  Mary  (Wood)  Bartlett,  and  of  Samuel  and  Sophia 
(Moore)  Kingsbury;  and  a  descendant  through  Jeremiah  and  Rebecca 
(Lapham)   Bartlett;  Jeremiah  and  Margaret  (Tower)   Bartlett;  and  John 

and  Alice  ( )   Bartlett;  from  John  and  Sarah  Bartlett,  who  were 

of  Weymouth,  Mendon  and  Rehoboth,  Mass.  John  Bartlett  died  in  1684 
and  his  wife  Sarah  in  1685.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  John  Bartlett  was 
the   original  immigrant   from   England,   but  presumably  he   was. 

Amos  Bartlett,  our  subject,  attended  such  schools  as  there  were  at 
that  time  in  Webster,  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  went  to  work  in  the  card 
room  of  the  woolen  mill  of  S.  Slater  &  Sons  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
carder  of  wool  and  had  been  employed  there  for  some  time.  Later,  he 
attended  Wesleyan  Academy,  North  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  prepared  for 
college,  but  while  teaching  school  to  earn  the  means  of  entering  a  uni- 
versity, the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  resigned  his  position 
as  principal  of  the  high  school  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Fif- 
teenth Massachusetts  Regiment.  He  rose  from  a  second  lieutenant  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  March  21,  1862,  was  made  captain  of  Company 
H  (Northbridge  Company),  returning  later  to  his  own  Company  I,  but 
the  following  year,  he  was  invalided  home,  and  he  returned  to  the  mill  of 
Samuel  Slater  &  Sons,  and  thereafter  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  business,  especially  of  the  woolen  department.  In  1865,  Mr. 
Bartlett  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  mill,  and  in  the  years  that 
followed,  he  witnessed  its  increase  in  size  from  eight  sets  to  fifty-two,  and 
the  company  excel  in  the  art  of  making  and  finishing  all  kinds  of  fine  face 
woolen  goods  for  men's  wear,  and  this  growth  and  prosperity  was  due  more 
to  his  intelligent  untiring  devotion  than  to  that  of  any  other  man.  He 
served  as  superintendent  of  S.  Slater  &  Sons  until  1907,  when,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  his  connection 
with  this  plant  covering  a  continuous  period  of  over  forty  years,  and  was 
his  only  mill  association,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  mills 
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at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  at  Rockville,  Conn.,  where  he  served  also  as 
superintendent. 

Capt.  Bartlett  was  a  member  of  Nathaniel  Lyon  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  having 
joined  Company  I,  15th  Mass.  Regiment,  but  he  was  made  captain  in  com- 
mand of  Company  H,  a  company  from  Northbridge  (same  regiment), 
though  returned  later  to  his  own  Company  I,  and  was  chosen  a  Selectman 
of  Webster  in  1896,  1897  and  1898,  and  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  Upon  the  death  of  Horatio  N.  Slater  in  1899,  he  was  appointed 
trustee  of  the  Slater  Estate,  and  served  for  thirteen  years. 

October  14,  1863,  Mr.  Bartlett  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Erastus 
and  Lucy  (Locke)  Spaulding,  and  had  four  children, — Spaulding  (see 
sketch,  ibid.),  born  January  10,  1869,  in  Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  superintendent  of  the  woolen  mills  of  S.  Slater 
&  Sons  Company,  later  became  associated  with  the  American  Felt  Com- 
pany, and  now  (1916)  serves  as  treasurer  of  the  first  named  company; 
Walter  Locke,  born  August  17,  1870,  who  died  March  6,  1871  ;  Sydney 
Kingsbury,  born  July  30,  1872,  who  also  became  connected  with  S.  Slater 
&  Sons  Company,  and  Lucia  Rhodes  Bartlett,  born  October  26,  1875. 

November  30,  191 2,  Capt.  Bartlett  died  at  his  home  in  Webster,  Mass., 
survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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SPAULDING  BARTLETT  was  born  in  Warehouse  Point,  East 
Windsor  County,  Conn.,  January  6,  1869,  eldest  of  four  children 
of  Amos  and  Emma  (Spaulding)  Bartlett,  and  a  descendant  of 
Edward  and  Rachel  Spaulding,  who  came  to  the  Virginia  Colony  in  America 
from  England  with  Sir  George  Yeardley  on  his  second  voyage  in  16 19. 
(For  further  ancestry,  see  sketch  of  Amos  Bartlett,  ibid.)  Spaulding 
Bartlett  attended  the  public  schools  of  Webster  through  the  high  school, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
with  the  degree  of  S.  B.  in  June,  1890.  He  then  became  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  Slater  Woolen  Company,  at  Webster,  Mass.,  being  the  third 
generation  of  the  Bartlett  family  to  work  in  this  establishment,  and  main- 
tained his  connection  with  these  mills  until  July,  191 1. 

From  November,  191 1,  to  June,  1913,  he  was  associated  with  the 
American  Felt  Company,  at  Boston,  but  resigned  to  assume  the  position  of 
treasurer  of  S.  Slater  &  Co.,  and  in  1916,  was  still  serving  in  this  capacity. 
In  full  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  attending  the  treasurership  of 
such  a  large  and  important  establishment  as  the  Slater  Mills,  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  studiously  avoided  becoming  affiliated  with  other  interests,  and  has 
devoted  most  faithfully  and  conscientiously  his  time  and  effort  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  continued  success  of  this  pioneer  textile  manufactory. 
He  did,  however,  consent  to  serve  as  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Webster,  and  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  having 
in  1896,  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Webster,  he 
has  thus  far  (1916)  held  that  office  continuously  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  But  these  cover  all  his  official  positions  and  permit  little  leisure  or 
leeway  for  fulfilling  the  duties  that  would  naturally  devolve  upon  him  by 
his  acceptance  of  other  offices. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

January  i,  1896,  he  married  Georgia,  daughter  of  William  S.  and 
Katharine  (Hodges)  Slater,  and  of  this  union  there  were  five  children, — 
George  Hodges,  born  February  3,  1897,  and  in  1916  a  sophomore  at  Har- 
vard College;  Asa,  born  July  30,  1898;  Samuel  Slater,  born  August  23, 
1899;  Henry  Craigin,  born  July  3,  1901,  and  Lucy  Locke  Bartlett,  an  only 
daughter,  born  December  26,  1902. 
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MARK  MORGAN  was  born  in  Harnett  County,  near  Lillington, 
N.  C,  October  22,  1837,  son  of  Reese  and  Mary  Morgan;  grand- 
son of  John  and  Katherine  Morgan,  and  of  Welsh  and  Scotch 
ancestry.  John  Morgan  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina  soon 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  country. 
Reese  Morgan  was  employed  by  the  Rockfish  Manufacturing  Company, 
afterwards  known  as  the  "  Hope  Mill ",  and  removed  his  family  from 
Harnett  to  Cumberland  County  about  the  year  1845.  He  died  in  1847, 
leaving  a  widow  with  eight  children,  Mark  being  the  youngest.  At  the 
early  age  of  seven  years,  the  latter  entered  a  factory  as  bobbin  boy.  His 
work  covered  a  daily  period  of  twelve  or  more  hours,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived only  eight  and  one-third  cents  per  day,  or  fifty  cents  per  week;  but 
the  lad  applied  himself  well,  and  being  naturally  smart  and  ambitious,  soon 
began  to  digest  many  of  the  textile  and  mechanical  details  of  a  cotton  mill 
as  then  conducted,  so  that  subsequently  he  was  able  to  repair  any  machine 
needing  attention  in  the  factory,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his  majority, 
he  had  developed  into  a  skilled  cotton  manufacturer  and  capable  machinist. 
Deprived  of  any  school  attendance,  save  eight  weeks  before  he  entered  the 
cotton  factory,  he  studied  nights  by  the  aid  of  a  pine-knot  light,  after  his 
long  day's  work  was  over,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  a  good  business  train- 
ing, he  obtained  a  fair  English  education,  and  became  a  ready  and  accurate 
mathematician,  even  mastering  the  primary  branches  of  mechanical  science 
as  applied  to  cotton  machinery.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rockfish  Guards 
and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
tendered  the  services  of  the  company  he  commanded  to  Governor  Ellis,  who 
refused  to  send  them  to  the  front,  as  there  were  men  needed  in  the  cotton 
mill  to  supply  the  army  with  clothing.  The  company  was,  however,  regularly 
enlisted  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Major  Childs,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Fayetteville,  subject  to  the  call  for  military  duty  at  any  time, 
and  the  occasion  to  so  serve  came  to  them  on  several  occasions  during  the 
progress  of  the  War,  notably  in  April,  1861,  in  the  capture  of  the  U.  S. 
Arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  and  March  8  and  9,  1865,  in  destroying  cotton 
and  other  stores  and  burning  bridges  in  front  of  Sherman's  advance  into 
the  state.  Lieutenant  Mark  Morgan  and  his  brothers,  Sergeant  John  Mor- 
gan and  Private  Matthew  Morgan,  barely  escaped  capture  on  the  8th,    On 
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the  9th,  a  sick  wife  and  infant  son,  his  first-born  and  only  son,  at  home, 
drew  Lieutenant  Morgan  there  to  say,  what  might  be  forever  "  Good-bye  ", 
and  while  at  his  home  he  was  discovered  and  captured  by  Sherman's  forces, 
taken  before  the  officer  in  command  and  paroled.  His  home  was  invaded 
by  his  captors  and  every  piece  and  parcel  of  his  household  property  and 
other  effects  there  was  broken  up,  torn,  shattered  and  utterly  ruined  or 
destroyed,  save  the  bed  on  which  his  sick  wife  lay.  The  cotton  mill  where 
he  worked  was  also  destroyed.  Sherman's  men  had,  however,  spared  a 
small  corn  mill,  and  an  inferior  cotton  mill,  known  as  Beaver  Dam  Fac- 
tory, standing  near  the  corn  mill,  was  not  burned  from  fear  of  destroying 
the  corn  mill  also.  At  the  close  of  the  War,  the  cotton  mill  thus  saved 
he  repaired  and  refitted  with  machines  of  his  own  construction,  and  began 
spinning  yarn.  In  1867,  Thomas  M.  Holt  made  him  superintendent  of  the 
Granite  Mills  on  Haw  River,  and  here  his  mechanical  skill  greatly  profited 
Col.  Holt  in  refitting  and  renewing  the  machinery  and  secured  the  regula- 
tion of  the  water-power  by  means  of  a  governor  which  he  wrought  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  with  no  guide  save  his  own  inventive  genius.  An  exact 
pattern  of  this  device  was  recently  still  in  use  at  Richmond  Cotton  Mill  in 
Scotland  County,  N.  C. 

Overwork  and  climatic  influences  then  resulted  in  a  long  illness,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  to  recuperate  and  seek 
a  more  healthful  locality.  He  found  the  Laurel  Hill  Cotton  Mill  in  Rich- 
mond (subsequently  Scotland)  County,  with  unfailing  water-power  and  a 
location  on  the  border  of  the  piney  woods  sand  region  of  North  Carolina. 
The  old  mill  was  out  of  use  by  reason  of  its  antiquated  machinery,  and  he 
set  about  in  1872,  to  lease  and  refit  the  mill.  He  renovated  the  400  spindles, 
discarded  the  six  looms,  and  to  avoid  the  odium  attached  to  the  former 
product  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Cotton  Mill,  offered  the  goods  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Beaver  Dam  Cotton  Mill  ".  The  name  was  soon  after  changed  to 
the  Richmond  Cotton  Mill,  and  in  1892,  the  establishment  carried  on  by 
Mark  Morgan  under  the  firm  name  of  Malloy  &  Morgan  up  to  that  time, 
was  incorporated.  Mr.  Malloy  had  died  previous  to  the  incorporation,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  was  elected  president,  and  Marcus  Lauder,  his  only  son,  be- 
came secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  latter  had  been  ad- 
mitted a  partner  in  1887,  subsequent  to  which  the  Ida  Yarn  Mill  was  built. 
In  1892,  Mr.  Morgan's  son-in-law,  \V.  H.  Morrison,  and  his  friends,  J.  H. 
Mcllwinan  and  Daniel  Blue,  joined  the  veteran  manufacturer  and  his  son 
in  building  the  Springfield  Cotton  Mill,  also  at  Laurel  Hill.  Mark  Morgan 
was  president  of  the  three  mills  (all  devoted  to  spinning  cotton  yarns)  from 
their  incorporation,  and  Marcus  Lauder  Morgan,  treasurer  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  February  15,  1900,  when  his  brother-in-law,  William  H.  Mor- 
rison, assumed  the  office. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  also  identified  with  the  Iceman  Yarn 
Mills  at  McColl,  S.  C,  and  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the  Cotton  Seed  Oil 
Mill  at  Gibson,  N.  C. ;  a  promoter,  large  stockholder  and  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  and  vice-president  of  the  Scot- 
land County  Savings  Bank  of  that  place.  He  promoted  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Red  Springs  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company,  of  Red 
Springs,  N.  C,  and  was  a  large  cotton  planter,  and,  but  for  his  success 
as  a  manufacturer,  would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  the  state. 

In  1905,  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  honored  representative  of  Scotland  County 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufacture  and  Labor,  besides  holding  other  important 
assignments.  He  had  cast  against  him  only  sixty-five  votes  out  of  a  total 
population  of  nearly  20,000. 

He  always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  schools,  and  most  especially 
was  he  interested  in  the  education  of  young  women,  in  which  direction  he 
assisted  most  liberally.  A  loyal  Episcopalian,  yet  he  was  made  a  trustee  of 
the  Red  Springs  Seminary,  which  became  the  Southern  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  he  gave  $7,000.  to  the  institution  to  provide  a  much  needed  school  build- 
ing, which,  against  his  will,  was  named  "  Morgan  Hall ",  and  the  gift  was 
dedicated  "  In  honor  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  as  a  gift  to  the  Women  of 
North  Carolina".  This  was  the  largest  single  gift  ever  (1916)  made  by 
a  native  North  Carolinian  to  advance  the  education  of  women.  He  was  a 
Master  Mason  and  a  member  of  Laurinburg  Lodge,  No.  305. 

Mr.  Morgan  married,  September  3,  1863,  Margaret  L.,  daughter  of 
Angus  and  Katharine  Cameron,  of  Harriett  County,  N.  C.  Their  son, 
Marcus  Lauder  Morgan,  married  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Murdoch  and  Sarah 
E.  Morrison,  of  Laurel  Hill,  who  died  in  February,  1899.  A  daughter,  Lena, 
married  William  H.  Morrison,  and  Ida,  another  daughter,  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  Ida  Yarn  Mill  was  named  in  her  memory.  Mr.  Morgan's  youngest 
child,  Margaret,  married  Dr.  K.  A.  Blue,  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
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FRANCIS  APPLETON  FOSTER  was  born  in  Boston,  Suffolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  March  8,  1843,  son  of  WilHam  Hammond 
and  CorneHa  Bennett  (Clark)  Foster,  and  grandson  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Lincoln)  Foster.  Francis  attended  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  after  being  graduated  from  the  English  High  School  in  1859,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  better  qualified  for  a  business  career,  he  studied  commer- 
cial law  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  the  office  of  Francis  A.  Brooks.  His 
first  position  was  as  stock  boy  with  Whitwell,  Marsh  &  Talbot,  Importers 
and  Jobbers  of  Woolens,  at  67  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  but  after  serving 
six  months  in  this  capacity,  he  was  made  a  local  salesman  and  given  charge 
of  a  certain  branch  of  the  trade  that  for  considerable  time  had  been  neg- 
lected. By  his  contract  with  these  men,  he  was  bound  to  their  service 
until  he  should  reach  his  majority;  however,  in  June,  1861,  he  was  sought 
by  Almy,  Patterson  &  Company,  Dry  Goods  Commission  Merchants,  lo- 
cated at  38  Franklin  Street,  and  they  finally  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Foster's 
employers  to  release  him  from  the  contract.  With  the  new  firm,  his  posi- 
tion was  likewise  that  of  salesman,  he  being  their  sole  representative  in 
the  Boston  market.  At  the  close  of  1864,  Messrs.  Almy,  Patterson  &  Co. 
dissolved  partnership,  but  Mr.  Foster  continued  with  their  successors,  Almy, 
Hobart  &  Co.,  and  upon  their  dissolution  in  1866,  he  became  a  partner  with 
William  Almy,  Frederick  Almy,  and  Henry  Almy  in  the  succeeding  firm 
of  Almy  &  Company.  Mr.  Foster  was  at  that  time  the  youngest  member 
of  the  firm,  being  little  over  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

January  i,  1868,  George  P.  Slade  was  admitted  to  the  partnership,  but 
the  style  of  Almy  &  Company  was  mainta-ined  until  December  31,  1872. 
In  this  year,  occurred  the  big  "  Boston  Fire  "  and  as  Frederick  Almy  wished 
to  retire  from  business,  Mr.  Foster  united  with  Lewis  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany, and  conducted  the  dry  goods  commission  business  temporarily  in 
Chauncy  Street ;  later  at  33  Eliot  Street  and  then  at  63  Franklin  Street,  the 
frequent  change  in  location  being  made  necessary  by  the  constantly  vary- 
ing conditions  resulting  from  the  fire.  The  partners  constituting  the  firm 
of  Lewis  Brothers  &  Company  were  Henry  Lewis,  Joseph  W.  Lewis,  Walter 
H.  Lewis,  and  Francis  A.  Foster,  Mr.  Foster  being  the  only  resident  part- 
ner. Lewis  Brothers  &  Company  conducted  a  similar  business  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  but  each  was  a  separate  firm  with  different  partners. 
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December  31,  1879,  the  Boston  firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Foster  de- 
cided to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account.  He  opened  at  49  FrankHn 
Street,  but  December  31,  1885,  removed  to  No.  72,  continuing  business  as 
an  individual  until  1889.  He  then  admitted  James  C.  Elms  and  Seth 
Sprague  to  the  firm  of  Francis  A.  Foster  &  Co.  In  the  Spring  of  1899,  Mr. 
Elms  retired,  and  January  i,  1903,  Frank  T.  Macomber  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm.  The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Macomber  by  drowning,  July  28, 
1906,  caused  another  change,  and  Herbert  Brinley  Tremaine  was  admitted. 
In  1909,  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  Francis  A.  Foster,  as  president  and 
treasurer;  Seth  Sprague,  vice-president;  Herbert  B.  Tremaine,  secretary, 
and  Herbert  A.  Bryant,  assistant  treasurer.  These,  with  Frederick  Collins 
Folsom,  constituted  its  Board  of  Directors.  In  May,  1910,  the  corporation 
removed  to  322-330  Summer  Street,  where  they  occupied  a  nine-story 
building  especially  constructed  for  their  use  and  conveniently  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  appliances.  About  1892,  Francis  A.  Foster  had  begun 
the  printing  and  dyeing  of  goods,  suitable  for  dress  materials  and  draperies. 
This  business  rapidly  increased  until  at  the  present  time  (1916)  it  is  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  operations  of  F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  is 
conducted  under  the  style  of  the  "  Puritan  Mills  Art  Draperies  ". 

Besides  his  association  with  F.  A.  Foster  &  Company,  Inc.,  Mr.  Foster 
became  a  director  in  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  the  Wamsutta 
Mills  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  King  Philip,  Sagamore  and  Border  City 
Mills,  of  Fall  River,  and  president  of  the  Foster  Spinning  Co.,  of  Fall  River. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  of  his  native  city  in  1893.  Mr. 
Foster  lived  in  Boston  until  1895,  and  then  changed  his  residence  to  Weston, 
Mass. 
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Jacob  F.  ScHOELLKOPt   d 


JACOB  FREDERICK  SCHOELLKOPF  was  born  in  Buffalo,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  2y,  1858,  son  of  Jacob  F.  and  Christiana 
(Duerr)  Schoellkopf.  Jacob  F.  Schoellkopf,  Sr.,  was  a  native 
of  Kirchheim,  Germany,  but  came  to  America  in  1840  and  settling  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  he  subsequently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  under 
the  style  of  Schoellkopf  &  Company.  In  that  city,  his  children  were  all 
reared,  and  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  attending  the  lower 
public  schools  and  St.  Joseph's  College  of  Buffalo,  became  a  student  at  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  then  entered  the  University 
of  Munich,  Germany,  being  graduated  in  1879.  He  returned  to  America 
during  the  same  year  and  at  once  undertook  the  erection  of  a  factory  in 
Buffalo  for  the  conduct  of  a  business  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage,  viz., 
the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  this  in- 
dustry, under  Mr.  Schoellkopf's  able  direction,  had  reached  large  propor- 
tions, and  for  convenience  was  in  1899  incorporated  as  the  Schoellkopf, 
Hartford  &  Hanna  Company,  with  Mr.  Schoellkopf  as  president.  That  the 
business  continued  to  grow  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  became  essential  in  order  to  provide  for  fre- 
quent enlargements  in  its  plant,  and  by  1916  the  capital  stock  had  reached 
$3,000,000.,  and  the  company's  plant  consisted  of  over  twenty  very  sizable 
buildings,  covering  a  territory  of  over  thirty  acres,  the  largest  aniline  color 
plant  in  America. 

Having  achieved  prominence  as  president  of  the  Schoellkopf,  Hartford 
&  Hanna  Company,  it  is  only  natural  that  Mr.  Schoellkopf  had  innumerable 
opportunities  to  identify  himself  in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  but  he  did  not 
indulge  freely  in  the  acceptance  of  prof  erred  positions  of  trust ;  on  the 
contrary,  preferred  to  conserve  his  energies  for  the  furtherance  of  his  coal 
tar  interests,  and  became  only  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  director  in  the  Marine  National  Bank,  Buffalo.  He 
was  a  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  and  Country 
Clubs  and  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 

April  I,  1882,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  married  Wilma  Spring,  of  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  and  their  children  were  Jacob  F.,  Jr.,  born  May  3,  1883,  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell  University  in  1904,  and  of  the  University  of  Strassburg. 
Germany,  in  1907,  now  (1916)  engaged  in  the  aniline  works  of  Schoellkopf, 
Hartford  &  Hanna ;  Ruth  Wilma ;  and  Esther  Spring. 
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CP.  HUGO  SCHOELLKOPF,  another  son  of  Jacob  and  Chris- 
tiana (Duerr)  Schoellkopf,  was  born  July  6,  1862,  in  Buffalo, 
•  and  had  the  advantage  of  liberal  educational  privileges  as  had 
his  brother,  Jacob  F.  Schoellkopf  (see  sketch,  ibid.),  receiving  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo  and  at  the  academies  and  colleges  of  Stutt- 
gart and  Berlin,  Germany.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country  in  1885,  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Schoellkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Company,  Buf- 
falo, the  same  having  been  founded  by  his  brother,  and  when  this  business 
was  incorporated  in  1899,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  in 
1916  still  officiated. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  joined  the  Order  of  Masonry, 
receiving  his  32d  degree  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  also  held  membership  in  Ancient  Landmarks  441,  F.  &  A.  M.  In 
politics  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his  club  affiliations 
included  the  Buffalo  Club  and  Park  Club  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Chemists' 
Club  and  Drug  Club  of  New  York. 

September  18,  1890,  he  married  Emily  F.  Annette,  and  had  one  child, 
Alfred  H.  Schoellkopf. 
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William  Tinkham 
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WILLIAM  TINKHAM,  born  in  Harmony  village  in  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  R.  I.,  July  8,  1823,  was  the  son  of  Nehemiah  and 
Alzada  (Andrews)  Tinkham.  Tracing  his  ancestry,  the  line  de- 
scends direct  from  (i)  Hezekiah  Tinkham  (who  came  from  England,  and 
settling  in  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  followed  his  trade  of  blacksmith,  dying  in  1812 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years)  through 

(2)  Nehemiah  Tinkham,  who  married  and  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters ; 

(3)  Nehemiah,  father  of  William  Tinkham,  who  married  Alzada, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Andrews,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  his  two 
previous  ancestors.  They  had  six  children, — William ;  Ellison ;  Eliza  W.  ; 
Emeline  F. ;  Mary ;  and  Henry  A. 

William  Tinkham,  subsequent  to  his  graduation  from  the  public  schools, 
entered  and  took  a  course  at  the  Smithville  Seminary,  now  Lapham  Insti- 
tute, in  North  Scituate,  R.  I.  He  then  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  helped  in  his  father's  shop,  and  on 
his  father's  farm.  Owing  to  his  impaired  health  in  1844,  he  left  these  two 
occupations,  and  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Greenville,  R.  I., 
which  business  he  subsequently  purchased  and  conducted  for  about  eight 
years,  a  portion  of  the  time  having  a  partner  with  him.  After  his  renun- 
ciation of  this  venture,  Mr.  Tinkham  for  a  while  served  as  clerk  for  a 
manufacturing  concern  at  Wakefield.  July  i,  1853,  however,  he,  in  part- 
nership with  Job  S.  Steere  (his  sister  Eliza's  husband)  rented  the  Daniel 
S.  Whipple  woolen  mill  at  Mapleville,  R.  I.,  and  with  one  set  of  machines, 
proceeded  to  manufacture  tweeds  and  jeans.  Several  months  later,  a  second 
set  of  machinery  was  added,  which  provided  for  the  making  of  satinets. 
This,  they  continued  up  to  1856,  when  the  firm  of  Steere  &  Tinkham  pur- 
chased the  Harrisville  Mill  property  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. ;  making  a  cash 
payment  of  $4,000.,  they  mortgaged  the  property  for  the  balance,  and  mov- 
ing their  plant  from  Mapleville,  increased  the  capacity  by  four  additional 
sets  of  machines,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  satinets  on  their  own 
ground.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  an  addition,  one  hundred 
feet  long,  was  made  to  the  property,  and  bills  amounting  to  $20,000.  for 
other  improvements  were  contracted.    These  renovations  had  hardly  been 
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completed,  when  the  great  financial  panic  of  1857  overspread  the  country, 
and  thus  their  prospects  for  immediate  business  were  blighted,  and  heavy- 
obligations  stared  them  in  the  face.  Discouraging  as  the  situation  was, 
however,  Mr.  Tinkham  was  determined  not  to  surrender,  and  went  out 
himself  and  made  business,  transacting  sales  in  person,  and  adopting  the 
cash  system.  In  this  way,  the  plant  of  Steere  &  Tinkham  was  kept  busy, 
and  a  profitable  business  was  carried  on,  while  that  of  other  mills  was  at 
a  standstill. 

By  1865,  four  new  sets  of  machinery  having  been  added  to  their  mill 
and  the  manufacture  of  cassimeres  commenced,  the  company  were  in  ex- 
cellent shape,  with  no  outstanding  obligations,  all  bills  for  improvements, 
additions,  etc.,  having  been  paid  in  full,  and  the  firm  had  a  large  surplus 
on  hand.  Business  was  continued  until  1873  under  the  title  of  Steere  & 
Tinkham.  Mr.  Tinkham  then  purchased  Mr.  Steere's  interest,  and  chang- 
ing the  style  to  Tinkham,  Farwell  &  Co.,  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Frederick  S.  Farwell,  a  man  thoroughly  experienced  and  successful  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  having  previously  been  identified  with  the  Granite 
Mills  at  Pascoag,  as  superintendent.  Ernest  W.  Tinkham,  William  Tink- 
ham's  son,  was  in  1878  admitted  to  the  partnership,  and  in  1884,  Mr.  Far- 
well  sold  his  interest  and  the  concern  became  William  Tinkham  &  Com- 
pany, about  this  time  the  value  of  the  mill  property  being  estimated  at 
approximately  $280,000.  This  plant  in  19 16  was  employing  about  four 
hundred  hands,  and  its  record  of  success  was  due  chiefly  to  Mr.  Tinkham's 
resolute  efforts,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  business, 
gained  in  the  different  departments  of  his  manufactory. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  Mr.  Tinkham  started  to  operate  also  the  Carolina 
Mills,  in  Richmond,  R.  I.,  where  he  associated  himself  with  Ellison  Tink- 
ham, his  brother,  and  Mr.  F.  Metcalf.  In  this  venture,  William  Tinkham 
remained  until  1874,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  oldest  woolen  manufacturers  in  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Tinkham  was  distinguished  as  the  oldest  railway  president  throughout 
the  United  States,  having  been  associated  in  the  projection  of  the  Provi- 
dence &  Springfield  R.  R.,  the  construction  of  which  opened  up  one  of 
the  best  manufacturing  sections  of  the  state.  Raising  $2,000.,  Mr.  Tink- 
ham had  three  different  routes  surveyed,  and  by  persistence  and  tact  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  city  of  Providence,  by  special  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  to  place  their  indorsement  on  $500,000.  of  the 
railroad's  bonds,  and  also  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  town  of  Burrill- 
ville,  which  paid  $50,000.  for  a  block  of  the  railroad's  stock.  This  rail- 
road, when  completed,  had  cost  $1,000,000.,  the  additional  capital  hav- 
mg  been  furnished  by  the  wealthy  contractors  who  were  selected  to  do 
the  work.    Mr.  Tinkham  was  appointed  president  and  manager  of  the  road. 
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and  held  the  former  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  relinquished 
his  management  at  the  time  the  road  was  taken  over  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford. 

The  duties  of  director  of  the  Hope  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
and  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  until  the  same  discontinued  business, 
also  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tinkham's  time.  He  likewise  was  actively 
interested  in  political  affairs,  and  represented  most  satisfactorily  in  1866, 
the  city  of  Providence  at  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island. 

March  15,  1847,  William  Tinkham  married  in  Smithfield,  R.  L,  Miss 
Caroline  M.,  daughter  of  Appleby  and  Ada  (Steere)  Smith,  born  January 
31,  1825,  and  had  issue  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  in  1916  were  living, — 
Ernest  W.,  born  September  25,  1857,  at  Harrisville,  R.  I.,  who,  after  several 
years'  association  with  his  father  in  business,  became  his  partner  in  1878, 
and  in  1916  was  serving  as  treasurer,  agent  and  buyer  of  the  Wolff  Worsted 
Mill.,  Harrisville,  R.  I.;  and  Grace  Linden,  born  June  25,  1861. 

Mr.  Tinkham  died  August  20,  1914,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one 
years.    His  wife  died  fifteen  years  earlier. 
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JOB  B.  FRENCH  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  March  6,  1806,  son 
of  Enoch  and  Sarah  (Read)  French;  and  grandson  of  Ephraim 
and  Elizabeth  (Presbrey)  French.  Ephraim  French  was  of  Taun- 
ton, then  Raynham,  and  served  as  a  private  in  1778  in  Captain  Josiah 
Crocker's  company  of  Colonel  Thomas  Carpenter's  regiment,  which  marched 
from  Taunton  to  Rhode  Island  by  order  of  the  Council  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  his  wife  married  again  in  1785, 
and  removed  to  Fall  River,  where  her  boy  attended  school.  Enoch,  born 
in  1779,  the  father  of  Job,  early  in  the  nineties,  possibly  at  fourteen,  as 
was  then  customary,  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  named  Joseph  Read,  and 
in  1799  married  Mr.  Read's  youngest  daughter,  Sarah,  but  before  that  time, 
Joseph  Read  died  and  the  latter's  son,  James  Read,  became  proprietor  of 
the  business.  In  1801,  Mr.  Enoch  French  bought  the  tannery,  including 
the  house  (afterwards  known  as  the  French  homestead)  and  land  for  $400., 
and  subsequently  added  a  shoe  manufactory.  He  also  engaged  quite  ex- 
tensively in  farming.  Read's  tannery,  later  French's  tannery,  was  on  what 
became  known  as  French's  Hill.  The  children  of  Enoch  and  Sarah  were 
Asa  P.,  George  R.,  Stephen  L.,  Richard  C,  Job  B.,  Nancy,  Abram,  William 
B.,  James,  and  Eliza — eight  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Enoch  French  continued  to  conduct  his  tanning  business  until  1820, 
when  he  opened  the  first  boot-and-shoe  store  in  Fall  River  on  the  corner 
of  North  Main  and  Central  Streets,  Asa,  Stephen,  and  Job  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  clerks.  In  1822  he  moved  a  few  doors  west,  on  Central  Street, 
where  the  Thurston  House  now  (1916)  stands  (Durfee  Block)  and  in 
1824,  again  made  a  change  to  a  few  doors  south  of  the  store  of  J.  B. 
French  &  Son  (Main  Street).  In  1822,  Asa  became  a  partner  under  the 
name  of  Enoch  French  &  Son,  and  Stephen  was  admitted  in  1824.  At  this 
time  they  were  doing  a  thriving  business  in  the  tanning  manufactory  and 
salesroom.  Job  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  1826.  In  1832  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  Asa  taking  the  tannery,  Stephen  the  shoe  manufactory,  and  Job 
remaining  in  the  store  with  his  father,  the  firm  name  being  Enoch  French 
&  Company.  They  continued  in  the  same  place  until  it  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  1843,  when  they  purchased  a  part  of  what  became  known  as  the 
"  Bennet  Lot "  and  erected  on  it  the  building  known  as  the  "  Merchants 
Block  ". 
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Mr.  Enoch  French  was  a  selectman  in  the  town  of  Fall  River  eight 
years,  1821-22,  1824-29  and  was  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
1828-29  and  1840.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  ten  appointed  to  dis- 
tribute funds  sent  to  Fall  River  after  the  great  fire  in  1843.  He  was  a  cor- 
porator of  the  Fall  River  Savings  Bank,  and  April  15,  1828,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  its  first  Board  of  Investment,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
or  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years. 

In  1849  the  elder  Mr.  French  died  at  the  age  of  69,  and  Job  B.  French 
continued  alone  until  1864,  when  he  admitted  his  son,  Edward  A.  French, 
as  a  partner,  the  style  of  the  new  firm  being  J.  B.  French  &  Co.  The  busi- 
ness was  continued  up  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  French,  about  1884, 
when  Mr.  French  subsequently  sold  its  good-will,  etc.,  to  Wetherall  &  Mann, 
and  later,  in  1891,  the  Merchants  Block,  in  which  the  business  was  located, 
was  transferred  by  purchase  to  C.  E.  Gifford  &  Co. 

Mr.  French  also  had  large  cotton  interests,  was  president  of  the  Weeta- 
moe  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  from  its  inception  in  1870  until  his 
death  in  1894,  and  served  as  a  director  of  the  Mechanics  Mill.  He  was 
president  of  the  Fall  River  Savings  Bank  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  and 
for  nearly  half  a  century  was  trustee  of  that  institution.  His  city  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  he 
was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1836  and  in  1841.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Fall  River  for  sixty-four  years. 

Mr.  French  married  first  in  Fall  River,  1831,  Abby,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam S.  N.  and  Mehitable  Allan,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  She  died  in  1870,  and 
in  1873,  Mr.  French  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Hope 
(Borden)  Cook.  The  second  Mrs.  French  died  in  1882.  His  children,  all 
born  of  the  first  marriage,  were :  Mary  Elizabeth,  deceased,  married  David 
Hartwell  Dyer;  James  Read,  deceased;  Sarah  Judson,  wife  of  William 
Lindsey  of  Fall  River ;  Edward  A.,  deceased ;  Abby  Maria,  and  Julia 
Whitcomb. 

Mr.  French  died  at  his  residence  in  Fall  River,  May  13,  1894. 
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ENOCH  JUDSON  FRENCH  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  October 
28,  1850,  son  of  Stephen  Leonard  and  Phoebe  Ann  (Dwelly) 
French,  and  grandson  of  Enoch  and  Sarah  (Read)  French,  and 
of  Daniel  and  Mary  Borden  (Slade)  Dwelly.  Through  his  maternal  grand- 
father, he  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Dwelly,  who  came  from  England 
in  the  "  Mayflower  "  and  settled  at  Scituate,  Mass.  His  farmhouse  stood 
on  the  site  of  Captain  Seth  Foster's  house.  In  1676,  he  was  a  soldier  in 
King  Philip's  War,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services,  received  a  grant  of 
land  between  Cornet's  Mills  and  the  Plymouth  Road.  He  also  owned 
meadow  land  at  Tills,  now  (1916)  Meadow  Creek. 

Stephen  L.  French,  the  father  of  our  subject,  began  life  as  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  shoe  store,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  to  an  interest  in  the  family 
business,  which  consisted  of  a  tannery,  a  shoe  manufactory  and  a  retail 
store  for  the  sale  of  shoes.  In  1832,  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  the  interests 
were  divided,  Stephen's  portion  being  the  shoe  factory  later  carried  on  by 
his  son.  Enoch  J.  French  was  brought  up  in  Fall  River  and  attended  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  in  that  city,  and  was  graduated  from  French's 
Commercial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1869,  at  once  entering  the  office  of 
J.  A.  Bowen,  Coal  Merchant,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  He  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  American  Printing  Company  as  bookkeeper,  con- 
tinuing there  up  to  1883,  when  he  assumed  a  like  position  with  the  Mer- 
chants' Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1892,  severed  this  connection  to 
become  treasurer  of  the  Weetamoe  Mills,  which  position  he  still  (1916) 
holds. 

Mr.  French  also  served  as  trustee  of  the  Fall  River  Savings  Bank,  and 
as  director  of  the  Fall  River  Cooperative  Bank.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  with  which  his  family  have  for  years  been  affiliated, 
and  he  became  Past  Master  of  the  King  Philip  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  Fall 
River.  Mr.  French  married,  October  19.  1880,  Etta  C.  Winward,  and  had 
three  children,  viz., — Ralph  Winward,  born  in  1884,  Harvard,  1906,  and 
later  Harvard  Medical  School ;  he  was  a  crack  oarsman  and  rowed  in  every 
college  race  during  his  course;  Corinna  D.,  born  in  1882;  and  Elizabeth 
Prescott,  born  in  1898. 
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JAMES  SALSBURY  BROWN  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  De- 
cember 23,  1802,  son  of  Sylvanus  and  Ruth  (Salsbury)  Brown; 
grandson  of  Philip  and  Priscilla  (Carpenter)  Brown;  great-grand- 
son of  Capt.  John  and  Betsey  (Capron)  Brown,  and  a  descendant  of  Philip 
Brown,  who  came  to  America  from  Wales,  settled  in  Cumberland,  R.  L, 
and  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  iron  ore.  Sylvanus,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  possessed  of  considerable  mechanical  ability  and 
made  the  patterns  for  the  first  machinery  for  Samuel  Slater.  James  Salsbury 
Brown  attended  the  local  school  at  North  Providence  until  fifteen  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  machine  shop  of  David  Wilkinson  to 
learn  the  trade  of  pattern-making.  He  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  trade  by  assisting  his  father  during  vacation  periods  and  at  odd  hours, 
so  that  it  was  not  a  great  while  before  he  became  quite  efficient  in  the  work. 
He  remained  in  this  shop  for  two  years,  and  in  1819  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Pitcher  «&  Gay,  at  that  time  the  largest  firm  in  the  machine  trade  in  Paw- 
tucket. This  shop  had  been  started  in  181 3.  In  1824,  Mr.  Gay  retired 
from  the  firm  and  Mr.  Brown  was  admitted  into  partnership,  the  name 
being  changed  to  Pitcher  &  Brown.  In  1842,  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  to  the 
entire  business.  He  continued  to  occupy  the  old  shop  at  Main  and  River 
Streets  until  1849,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  the  shop  which  had  been 
erected  previously  on  land  purchased  in  1847,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Pine  Streets. 

Mr.  Brown  had  previously  invented,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  old 
firm  of  Pitcher  &  Gay  in  1820,  the  slide  rest  used  on  turning  lathes,  and  in 
1830,  he  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  bevel  gears.  In  1838,  he  invented 
and  patented  a  machine  for  boring  the  passage  for  roving  through  the  arm 
of  the  long  flyer  roving  machine,  and  in  1842,  the  year  he  came  into  full 
possession  of  the  business,  he  patented  the  lathe  for  longitudinally  turning 
bodies  of  irregular  form.  He  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  patented 
self-acting  mule,  introduced  by  Sharp  &  Roberts,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  no  machinist  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ma- 
chines. The  old  firm  of  Pitcher  &  Brown  had  put  together  the  first  of  the 
mules  that  had  been  brought  into  the  United  States,  so  that,  with  his  ex- 
ceptional mechanical  ability,  it  was  but  a  matter  of  time  when  Mr.  Brown 
succeeded  in  simplifying  the  work  and  construction  of  this  celebrated  mule 
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and  making  new  and  ingenious  tools  for  the  purpose.  In  1847,  ^^  purchased 
several  acres  of  ground  not  far  from  his  original  machine  shop,  upon  which 
he  erected  a  foundry,  his  castings  having  been  made  in  Easton,  Mass.,  up 
to  this  time.  Two  years  later,  he  erected  a  large  brick  machine  shop,  the 
brick  forming  the  structure  being  manufactured  by  himself  out  of  special 
clay  from  Buckland's  Island,  in  the  Pawtucket  River.  In  1859,  he  erected 
a  pattern  house  and  his  plant  represented  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  machine  shops  in  the  country.  The  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  his  shops  were  nearly  all  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  Brown. 

In  1857,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  his  improvement  on  the  American 
speeder,  which  at  once  met  with  so  great  a  demand  among  the  manufac- 
turers that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  building  of  mules  and  turn  the 
whole  force  of  his  plant  to  the  construction  of  the  patent  speeder.  His 
improved  longitudinal  lathe,  which  was  originally  intended  for  making 
cotton  machinery  rolls,  was  found  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  to 
be  also  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  so  that  his  estab- 
lishment was  engaged  in  making  tools  for  turning  gun-barrels  during  this 
period.  Prior  to  1862,  Mr.  Brown  built  the  machines  for  the  American 
File  Works  and  also  invented  a  machine  for  grinding  file  blanks  and  a 
furnace  for  hardening  the  files.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  manufac- 
tured the  Parke,  Curtis  &  Madley  mule,  an  English  machine  which  had 
met  with  some  favor  among  the  manufacturers.  He  made  many  important 
valuable  improvements  on  this  mule.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be- 
came much  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  built  a 
foundry  near  his  machine  shop  for  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Brown  became 
one  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  cotton  machinery  in  the  country ; 
he  was  industrious  and  extremely  conscientious,  his  tools  and  machinery 
being  made  regardless  of  cost. 

While  Mr.  Brown  devoted  practically  all  of  his  time  to  his  business, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  neglected  his  duty  as  a  patriot ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  took  great  interest  in  all  matters  of  civic  and  industrial  importance 
in  the  welfare  of  his  townsmen,  although  he  never  sought  political  honors. 
He  was  a  staunch  Republican,  and  before  this  party  became  existent,  he 
was  a  Whig.  During  the  Civil  War  he  contributed  liberally  toward  the 
arming  and  equipping  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married,  February  23,  1829,  to  Sarah  P.  Gridley,  and 
had  four  children, — Abby  G.,  who  married  Thomas  K.  King;  Mary  D., 
who  married  Charles  A.  Warland ;  James,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three ; 
and  James,  born  December  8,  1838,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  latter's 
business,  and  managed  the  same  with  great  success  until  his  death  in  1902. 

James  Salsbury  Brown  died  December  29,  1879,  at  his  home  in  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I. 
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ROBERT  DURFEE  MASON  was  born  March  lo,  1832,  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Durfee  and  Mehitable 
(daughter  of  Barney  and  Phila  B.  [Tyler]  Merry)  and  was  a  de- 
scendant, through  Pardon  and  Anna  (daughter  of  John  and  Bethia  [Bos- 
worth]  Hale)  Mason;  Nathan  and  Lillis  (daughter  of  John  and  Hannah 
[Tillinghast]  Hale)  Mason;  of  Sampson  Mason,  the  first  of  the  name  on 
record  in  this  country,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.  It  is  stated  in  a  "  History  of 
the  Baptists  in  America,"  that  he,  Sampson  Mason,  had  been  a  soldier  in 
Cromwell's  Army,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Rehoboth.  He 
married  Mary  Butterworth,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  John  Butter- 
worth,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  about  that  date,  1650-51,  bought  land  in 
Rehoboth.  As  early  as  1657,  he  and  his  wife  and  three  children  were  in 
Rehoboth,  and  in  that  town  is  a  record  of  ten  other  of  his  children,  all 
presumably  born  there.  He  was  a  landholder  in  Rehoboth,  North  Pur- 
chase, which  later  became  Attleboro ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Swansea,  when  that  town  was  incorporated  in  1668;  in  Swansea, 
his  descendants  were  for  many  years  among  the  most  prominent.  He  was 
the  owner  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  when  he  died  in  1676. 

Robert  Durfee  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  but  five  months  old,  and  he  and  his  brother.  Pardon,  were  brought 
up  by  their  maternal  grandfather.  Captain  Barney  Merry,  a  native  of  Scit- 
uate,  R.  I.,  who,  after  following  the  sea  for  many  years,  had  in  the  year 
1805,  established  himself  in  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  business  in  Pawtucket; 
his  works  were  the  first  in  that  line  of  manufacturing  in  Pawtucket,  and 
among  the  earhest  in  the  country.  In  1847,  this  business,  which  he  had 
carried  on  successfully  from  its  inception,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Samuel  Merry,  under  whom  Robert  D.  Mason  learned  the  business.  In 
1866,  Mr.  Merry  took  his  nephew  into  partnership,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Samuel  Merry  &  Company;  in  1870,  Mr.  Merry  retired,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Mason  to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Robert  D.  Mason  &  Company.  In  1889,  Frederic  R.  Mason,  son  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  was  taken  into  partnership  and  in  1892,  the 
concern  was  incorporated  as  the  Robert  D.  Mason  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.,  R.  D.  Mason,  president;  and  Frederic  R.  Mason,  treas- 
urer. 
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The  dyeing  and  bleaching  works  were  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Merry 
homestead  in  the  present  (1916)  East  Avenue,  Pawtucket,  the  works  being 
enlarged  from  time  to  time.  Since  1892,  they  have  occupied  a  modern  plant 
in  Esten  Avenue,  rear  of  1077  Main  Street,  where  they  in  1916  gave  em- 
ployment to  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  When  Mr.  Mason  began  busi- 
ness, 1,500  pounds  of  yarn  were  treated  daily,  which  amount  has  increased 
to  30,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  Republican,  but  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  For 
fifteen  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pawtucket  Water  Board,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Pawtucket  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. He  married  (first)  in  1852,  Mary  Bicknell  Nicholas;  they  had  two 
children,— Frederic  Robert  and  Ella  Francis.  Mrs.  Mason  died  August  20, 
1890,  and  Mr.  Mason  married  (second)  October  23,  1893,  Mary  Adeline 

Havens. 

R.  D.  Mason  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home  in  Pawtucket, 
January  22,  1898.  His  son,  Frederic  Robert  Mason,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  the  private  school  of  Rev.  C.  M. 
Wheeler,  of  Providence,  and  at  Brown  University,  where  he  studied  chem- 
istry for  two  years.  He  then,  in  1880,  entered  the  estabhshment  of  his 
father  and  in  1889,  was  admitted  to  partnership.  At  the  incorporation  of 
the  Robert  D.  Mason  Company  in  1892,  he  was  elected  treasurer,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  company,  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  which  was  due.  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  his  en- 
terprise and  spirit.  Mr.  Mason,  like  his  father,  became  a  member  of  the 
Pawtucket  Business  Men's  Association.  He  also  served  on  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Pawtucket  Branch  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  of 
Providence.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  T.  K.  Club,  and,  as  warden, 
served  on  the  vestry  of  Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Pawtucket.  He  was 
married  at  Providence  to  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Edwin  and 
Anna  (Barton)  Boone,  of  that  city,  and  had  one  son, — Robert  Boone  Mason, 
born  in  May,  1902. 
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JOSEPH  DURFEE,  or,  as  his  generation  knew  him,  Colonel  Durfee, 
was  born  in  Tiverton,  now  (1916)  part  of  Fall  River,  April  27, 
1750,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  and  Patience  (Borden)  Durfee; 
grandson  of  Benjamin  and  Prudence  (Earle)  Durfee,  and  great-grandson 
of  Thomas  Durfee,  who  came  from  England  to  America  about  1660, 
being  at  that  time  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  married  in  1664,  and  had  four  children,  all  sons,  of  whom  Benjamin 
mentioned  above  was  the  youngest.  Hon.  Thomas  Durfee  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  his  estate,  which  came  to  him  from  his  father,  comprised 
all  that  part  of  the  present  (1916)  Fall  River,  north  of  the  line  of  Elm 
Street,  and  south  of  Turner  Street,  extending  from  the  shore  to  Watuppa 
Lake.  Other  large  tracts  of  land  came  to  him  on  the  division  of  the  prop- 
erty of  his  father-in-law,  Joseph  Borden,  of  Freetown.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Great  and  General  Court  for  many,  many  years,  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  for  thirteen  consecutive  years,  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council,  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  County  of 
Bristol,  for  a  long  period.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
1788. 

His  son,  Joseph  Durfee,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White 
Plains,  and  Quaker  Hill.  He  was  in  command  when  the  British  landed 
in  Fall  River  in  1778  and  were  forced  to  retreat  with  several  killed  and 
wounded.  He  entered  into  the  business  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  and  was 
associated  with  Captain  Richard  Durfee  and  others  in  the  building  of  the 
"  First  Mill  in  Fall  River"  (see  sketch,  ibid.),  in  which  enterprise  he  lost 
nearly  all  his  property.  He  applied  to  the  government  for  aid.  on  account 
of  his  father's  services  to  the  State,  and  his  request  was  granted.  The 
general  government  also  awarded  him  a  pension  of  $450.  per  annum,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

He  married  (first),  September  24,  1772,  Elizabeth  (Turner),  daughter 
of  Dr.  Turner,  and  they  had  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  married 
(second)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols.  Colonel  Durfee  died  December  10.  1841, 
being  almost  92  years  old. 
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NATHAN  DURFEE  was  born  in  Freetown,  now  (1916)  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  June  18,  1799,  son  of  Charles  and  Welthe  (Hathaway) 
Durfee;  grandson  of  Thomas  and  Patience  (Borden)  Durfee, 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and  Prudence  (Earle)  Durfee  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  Thomas  Durfee,  who  came  from  England  in  1660  and  settled  in 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  from  old  Brown  University 
in  1824.  He  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  and  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  The  practice  of  medicine  was  not  to  his  liking  and  he 
opened  a  drug  store,  but  shortly  renounced  that  also  to  associate  himself 
with  manufacturing  corporations  of  the  city  and  other  financial  enterprises. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works,  American  Print  Works, 
Fall  River  Railroad,  Cape  Cod  Railroad,  Bay  State  Steamship  Company,  and 
was  chief  owner  of  the  Massasoit  Steam  Mill,  which  was  burned  in  1875. 
He  built  several  fine  buildings  in  Fall  River  and  invested  largely  in  land 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  most  important  financial  enter- 
prises and  interests  of  the  city.  At  his  death  he  was  a  large  owner  and 
director  in  seven  or  more  and  president  of  three  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing corporations  of  Fall  River. 

He  was  president  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society  and  orig- 
inated the  Bristol  County  Central  Society.  He  served  as  a  trustee  and  as 
treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  a  long  period,  filled  several 
municipal  positions  and  was  a  representative  to  the  State  legislature  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  liberal  in  his  gifts  for  educational  and  religious 
purposes;  was  a  man  of  generous  public  spirit  and  made  a  great  many 
pubHc  improvements  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Durfee  married  (first),  April  24,  1827,  Delane,  daughter  of  George 
and  Phoebe  (Borden)  Borden  and  sister  of  Holder  Borden,  and  had  four 
children:  Mary-Maria,  who  married  S.  Angier  Chace ;  Harriet  M.,  who 
married  Matthew  C.  D.  Borden;  Holder  B.,  who  married  Sylvia  B.  Durfee; 
and  Annie  G.,  who  married  Newton  R.  Earl.  After  Mrs.  Durfee's  death, 
he  married  (second)  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Gladding,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1863. 
Mr.  Durfee  died  April  6,  1876. 
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STEPHEN  DA  VOL  was  born  in  Troy  (Fall  River),  Bristol  County, 
Mass.,  November  22,  1807,  a  son  of  Abner  and  Mary  (Durfee) 
Davol;  grandson  of  Pardon  and  Priscilla  (Read)  Davol;  great- 
grandson  of  William  and  Abigail  (Hix)  Davol  and  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
(Borden)  Durfee,  and  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  William 
Davol,  the  immigrant  settler,  whose  name  appears  in  the  records  of  Dux- 
bury  as  early  as  1640.  In  1643,  he  evidently  resided  in  Braintree,  and  a 
little  later  was  granted  a  house  and  lot  in  Rehoboth,  where  in  1646,  he 
bought  other  property,  and  in  1649  served  as  constable.  May  17,  1653,  he 
became  a  freeman  of  Newport,  R.  L,  and  was  juryman  in  1673.  The  Davol 
family  is  said  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  the  name  is  traceable  some  cen- 
turies back  to  a  village  or  district  of  France  termed  "  Deyville  ",  the  name 
since  passing  through  various  modifications  in  the  course  of  years  until  it 
became  Davol. 

Stephen  Davol,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years,  during  his  summer 
vacation  from  school,  went  to  work  in  the  Troy  Cotton  Mill,  where  his 
elder  brothers,  Benjamin  D.  and  William  C,  were  already  doffer  boys.  He 
continued  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietors  of  this  cotton  mill  during  his 
holidays  of  the  next  few  years,  and  then  his  schooling  ceased,  and  he  was 
apprenticed  by  his  father  to  the  firm  of  Duncan,  Wright  &  Co.,  bleachers 
and  calico  printers.  The  work,  however,  being  of  an  irregular  nature,  the 
boy  was  not  satisfied,  and  after  a  few  months'  trial,  he  returned  to  the  Troy 
Mill,  and  soon  became  overseer  of  the  spinning,  dressing  and  weaving  de- 
partments, and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  positions  of  agent  and 
treasurer.  In  the  meantime,  in  1833,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Pocasset  Mills,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  1857,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  H.  M.  Ruggles,  he  succeeded  to  the  treasurership. 

Mr.  Davol  resigned  his  position  as  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  Troy 
Company  in  i860,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  Po- 
casset Mills,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  cherished  plan  to  operate  a 
large  mill,  which  he  declared  could  be  done  with  greater  economy  and  to 
better  advantage.  He  drew  all  the  plans  and  erected  a  mill  219  feet  long, 
75  feet  wide  and  five  stories  high,  on  entirely  new  lines,  placing  the  ma- 
chinery and  appropriating  the  floors  to  different  departments  contrary  to 
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the  advice  of  old  mill  men,  who  predicted  a  failure  to  the  new  departure. 
His  mill,  however,  became  a  model  for  others  and  revolutionized  the  con- 
struction of  mill  building.  He  continued  as  treasurer  up  to  1872,  when  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  Bradford  Durfee  Davol,  under  whose  admin- 
istration Mills  No.  2,  3  and  4  were  built,  and  the  spindles  had  increased 
by  almost  20,000  in  1891,  when  the  latter  resigned. 

Stephen  Davol  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  Pocasset  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Mechanics' 
Mills.  He  also  was  president  of  the  Fall  River  Manufacturers'  Mutual  In- 
surance Company,  and  a  director  in  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufac- 
tory and  in  the  Metacomet  National  Bank,  the  Watuppa  Reservoir  Com- 
pany, the  Wampanoag  Mills,  the  Barnard  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Fall 
River  Spool  &  Bobbin  Co.,  the  Fall  River  Steamboat  Company,  the  Flint 
Mills,  the  Border  City  Mills,  all  of  Fall  River,  and  the  Blackstone  and  Mer- 
chants' Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Davol's  long 
experience  as  a  cotton  manufacturer  made  his  opinions  in  such  matters 
valuable,  and  even  after  his  retirement  from  active  business,  he  was  induced 
to  remain  as  a  director  in  many  corporations.  He  was  a  volunteer  member 
of  the  Fall  River  Fire  Department  for  ten  years,  holding  the  office  of  fire 
ward  and  chief  engineer.  In  his  younger  days,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Fall  River  Rifle  Company,  and  served  as  captain  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Davol  married.  May  18,  1840,  Sarah  F.,  daughter  of  Clark  and 
Ann  (Borden)  Chase,  and  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  married  as 
follows, — Bradford  Durfee  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  married  Cornelia  W.  Lincoln, 
December  i,  1875;  Sarah  L.,  married  Joseph  L.  Buffington,  September  21, 
1864;  Mary  A.,  married  A.  Dorance  Easton,  September  2^,  1865;  George 
S.,  married  Mary  L.  Dean,  September  3,  1873  ;  Harriet,  married  Stephen  B. 
Ashley,  February  18,  1874;  and  Abner  P.  Davol,  married  Harriet  J.  Mar- 
veil,  June  18,  1879. 

Mr.  Davol  died  suddenly  March  7,  1888,  of  pneumonia,  brought  on  by 
a  severe  cold  contracted  while  examining  work  in  the  old  Watuppa  Mill. 
His  demise  occurred  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
site  of  his  birthplace.  He  was  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  was  probably 
the  oldest  cotton  manufacturer  in  New  England  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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WILLIAM  C.  DAVOL,  older  brother  of  Stephen  Davol,  was  born 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  January  5,  1806,  son  of  Abner  and  Mary 
Durfee  Davol,  and  grandson  of  Pardon  (1743-1808)  and  Pris- 
cilla  (Read)  Davol.  Pardon  Davol  had  a  shop  adjoining  his  house  in  North 
Main  Street,  where  he  carried  on  a  rather  extensive  business  as  a  shoe- 
maker. Abner  Davol  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pardon  and  followed  the  trade 
of  shoemaking  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father.  His  house  was  in 
Main  Street  also,  a  little  north  of  the  present  (1916)  French's  Block. 

William  C.  Davol  went  to  work  as  a  little  boy  in  the  Troy  Mill,  then 
just  beginning  operations,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  appointed  over- 
seer of  spinning;  in  1827  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  mill  and  occu- 
pied that  position  up  to  1841.  In  1838,  while  still  superintendent,  he  had 
accompanied  his  uncle,  Major  Durfee,  to  Europe,  their  mission  being  to  in- 
vestigate the  methods  and  machinery  then  in  use  in  the  different  mills  abroad, 
and  they  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Sharp  & 
Roberts'  self-acting  mule  to  secure  patents  for  its  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  procured  drawings  for  an  economical  steam-produc- 
ing furnace  and  boiler.  Upon  Mr.  Davol's  return,  the  copartnership  of 
Hawes,  Marvel  &  Davol  was  formed  July  4,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing English  cotton  spinning  machinery  under  his  acquired  patents. 
His  firm  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  the  spinning  machine  after  many 
vexatious  delays,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  owing  to  the 
care  exercised  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  English  patented  machines  used  in  textile  manufacture.  He  also 
met  with  much  opposition  from  other  American  manufacturers,  who  con- 
tested the  patents  claimed  by  him.  He,  however,  finally  sustained  his  rights, 
and  in  this  latter  contest,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Michael  H.  Ruggles,  agent 
of  the  Pocasset  Company.  Mr.  Davol  also  improved  the  self-acting  mule 
and  from  his  patterns  the  firm  built  180,000  spindles.  In  1847,  he  made 
from  improvised  designs  a  set  of  new  patterns  and  100,000  spindles  were 
constructed,  which  worked  so  satisfactorily  as  to  replace  the  ones  originally 
introduced.  He  made  further  improvements  on  mules  in  1852  and  in  1854, 
and  his  latest  improvements  were  especially  directed  to  spinning  fine  yarn. 
His  inventive  genius  was  also  displayed  in  his  patent  carders,  speeders  and 
drawing  frames,  by  which  the  productive  capacity  was  quadrupled. 
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In  1846,  the  Metacomet  Mills  manufactory  was  built  by  the  Iron  Works 
Company,  after  the  "  Model  Mill  ",  Bolton,  England,  from  plans  brought 
from  that  country  by  Major  Durfee  and  William  C.  Davol,  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  plans,  fitting  the  machinery  and  starting  the  mill 
devolving  upon  the  latter,  as  Major  Durfee  had  died  in  1843.  This  was 
the  first  mill  in  the  country  in  the  construction  of  which  iron  posts  and 
girders  were  used.  Much  of  the  success  of  these  mills  was  due  to  Mr. 
Davol's  enterprise,  and  in  1866,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Davol 
Mills,  incorporated  in  1867.  He  planned  and  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  this  manufactory  and  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, holding  the  office  up  to  1882,  when  he  declined  to  serve  longer,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Jonathan  Slade.  Mr.  Davol's  son,  William  C,  Jr.,  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Davol  Mills  from  1866  to  1878.  Mr.  Davol  was  likewise  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Stafford  Mills  Corporation,  organized  in  1870, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  directors. 

He  married,  October  30,  1828,  Martha,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Mary 
(Slocum)  Taber,  of  Dartmouth,  Mass.  Their  son,  William  C.  Davol,  Jr., 
was  born  July  26,  1841,  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
Fall  River  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  after  learning 
the  business  of  civil  and  mill  engineering,  was  employed  in  the  machinery 
works  of  Marvel  Si  Davol,  in  which  firm  his  father  was  a  partner.  Mr. 
Davol  was  treasurer  of  the  Davol  Mills  1866-1882;  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Fall  River  1873-75  J  Chief  of  the  Fall  River  Fire  Depart- 
ment for  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  a  member  of  the  cotton  brokerage  firm 
of  Remington  &  Davol  from  1882-1905.  He  married  Elizabeth  G.,  daughter 
of  John  S.  Cotton,  trustee  of  the  Fall  River  Institute  for  Savings,  and  dry 
goods  merchant  in  Fall  River. 

William  C.  Davol,  Sr.,  died  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  January  12,  1892. 
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BRADFORD  DURFEE  DAVOL  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I., 
March  30,  1841,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Chase)  Davol.  (For 
ancestry,  see  sketch  of  his  father,  ibid.)  The  family  removed  to 
Fall  River  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  there  he  attended  the  grammar  and 
high  schools,  and  subsequently  resided.  His  business  career  began  with  a 
clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  he  remained 
in  the  employ  of  this  establishment  for  upwards  of  thirty-three  years  and 
in  1872  was  elected  treasurer,  his  father  having  previously  held  that  office. 
During  the  subsequent  nineteen  years,  Bradford  Davol  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  this  corporation,  for  the  success  of  which  to  a  large  extent  his 
father  had  heretofore  been  responsible,  and  this  success  under  the  son's 
able  management  had  gradual  ascension,  and  during  his  term  of  office  the 
plant  grew  from  one  to  four  mills.  Mr.  Davol  resigned  from  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company  in  1891,  but  still  con- 
tinued on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  at  one  time  served  as  president  of  the  Flint  Mills,  and  later  as 
treasurer,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Barnard  and  Mechanics'  Mills  (both  of  which  latter  he  also 
served  as  president),  the  Flint  Mills,  Fall  River  Bleachery,  Barnaby  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Fall  River  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  Massasoit-Pocasset  National  Bank;  was  a  director  of  the  Dart- 
mouth &  Westport  Street  Railway  Company,  and  upon  its  consolidation 
with  the  Union  Street  Railway  Company  of  New  Bedford,  he  became  a 
director  in  the  latter  company.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Old  Colony 
Street  Railway  Company,  and  previously  of  the  Dighton,  Somerset  &  Swan- 
sea Railway  Company  (the  latter  being  absorbed  by  the  former),  and  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Fall  River  Automatic  Telephone  Company. 

Besides  identifying  himself  with  business  interests,  Mr.  Davol  attained 
some  prominence  in  political  and  military  affairs.  From  1869-71,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Fall  River,  and  president  of  the 
Council  during  his  last  year  of  service,  and  was  alderman  from  the  Fifth 
Ward,  1875-77.  June  17,  1897,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Wolcott 
chairman  of  the  board  of  police  of  Fall  River  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  in  1900  was  reappointed  for  a  similar  term  by  Gov.  W.  Murray  Crane. 
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From  1864,  he  served  respectively  as  private,  second  lieutenant,  captain, 
major,  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia,  following  Col.  Thomas  J.  Borden,  and  was  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  5th  Unattached  United  States  Volunteers  for  three  months 
from  May  to  August,  1864.  He  joined  King  Philip  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  becarne  a  member  of  the  Fall  River  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  Commandery. 

Col.  Davol  married,  December  i,  1875,  Cornelia  W.,  daughter  of  Minor 
S.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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Jonathan  slade  was  bom  in  Somerset,  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
September  23,  1815,  son  of  William  and  Phoebe  (Lawton)  Slade, 
and  a  descendant,  through  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Chace)  Slade; 
and  Samuel  and  Mary  (Buffum)  Slade;  and  Edward  Slade;  of  William 
Slade,  who  came  from  England  to  Rhode  Island  and  was  admitted  a  free- 
man there  in  1658.  In  1680,  he  removed  to  Swansea,  now  Somerset,  and 
was  the  first  white  man  to  operate  the  ferry  which  crossed  the  river  from 
Somerset  to  Fall  River,  and  was  known  as  Slade's  Ferry.  This  privilege 
was  operated  by  the  descendants  of  the  Slade  family  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  until  the  bridge  was  built  in  1873. 

William  Slade,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  farmer,  and  by  inheri- 
tance, owned  the  ferry  until  his  death  in  1852.  He  placed  a  horse  on  the 
ferry  boat  for  power  in  1826,  and  in  1846,  operated  a  steamboat  for  transit. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Pocasset  and  Watuppa  Manu- 
facturing Companies  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  held  various  town  offices. 
He  married  Phoebe,  daughter  of  William  Lawton,  and  had  four  daughters 
and  three  sons.  Jonathan  was  the  fourth  child,  and  attended  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  for  a  few  months  was  a  pupil  at  the  famous 
Friends'  Academy  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  followed  farming  at  the  an- 
cestral estate,  and  continued  to  operate  the  ferry  until  the  building  of  the 
bridge.  In  1871,  with  his  brother,  William  L.,  and  others,  he  established 
the  Slade  Cotton  Mills  of  Fall  River,  and  served  as  a  director  in  the  cor- 
poration from  its  inception  until  1895,  and  then  became  president. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and  director  of  the  Davol 
Mills,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Metacomet  National  Bank  of  Fall  River. 
He  participated  actively  in  the  affairs  of  Fall  River  and  served  the  city  as 
selectman,  assessor,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. He  was  an  active  and  ardent  Republican,  attended  county  and  other 
political  conventions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  in  1849  ^"^  1850.  Mr.  Slade  married  in  July,  1841, 
Caroline  B.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Winslow,  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  had 
one  son,  William  W.,  who  followed  agricultural  pursuits  in  Swansea.  Mrs. 
Slade  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  and  in  1851,  Mr.  Slade  married 
Emaline  Hooper,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  had  a  son,  David  F.  Slade,  born 
in  1855,  who  became  an  attorney  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  Mr.  Slade  died 
December  11,  1900. 
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WILLIAM  LAWTON  slade  was  born  in  Somerset,  Mass.,  Sept- 
ember 6,  1817,  son  of  William  and  Phoebe  (Lawton)  Slade. 
(For  ancestry,  see  sketch  of  Jonathan  Slade,  his  brother,  ibid.) 
He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  assisted  in  the 
farming  of  the  family  estate,  and  in  operating  Slade's  Ferry,  and  later  in 
life,  although  he  acquired  large  cotton  manufacturing  and  other  commercial 
interests,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  several  large  farms, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  modern  ideas  of  farming  by  scientific 
methods  and  by  the  use  of  the  most  improved  agricultural  machinery.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society,  served 
on  various  important  committees,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  exhibitions, 
the  products  of  his  farms. 

Mr.  Slade  had  large  business  interests  in  Fall  River.  In  1871,  he 
bought  the  Ferry  property  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  was  the  originator 
of  the  Slade  Mills,  which  in  1903  became  the  Ancona  Company,  and  was 
president  of  these  mills  from  their  inception  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  president  and  director  of  the  Montaup  Mills,  a  director  of  the  Stafford 
and  other  mills  and  held  stock  and  was  a  director  in  a  number  of  other  cor- 
porations. He  was  skilled  in  the  settlement  of  estates  and  at  various  times 
served  as  a  commissioner  in  the  division  of  estates.  He  was  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bank  of  Fall  River  in  i860. 

Mr.  Slade  was  for  twenty  years  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Somerset. 
In  politics,  he  was  a  Republican  and  served  his  first  term  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1859,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  in 
1863,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  also  served  on  its  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  In  1874,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, and  one  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  Hon, 
Charles  Sumner. 

Mr.  Slade  married,  October  5,  1842,  Mary,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Eliza- 
beth (Mitchell)  Sherman,  and  had  five  children:  Abigail  L.  (deceased), 
married  James  T.  Milne  of  Fall  River;  Mary  (deceased),  married  Velona 
W.  Haughwont,  and  left  three  children;  Sarah  and  Anna  died  in  infancy; 
and  Caroline  E.,  the  only  child  to  survive  him,  married  Hezekiah  A.  Bray- 
ton.     William  Lawton  Slade  died  in  Somerset,  July  29,  1895. 
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JOHN  PALMER  SLADE  was  born  in  Somerset,  Mass.,  November 
13,  1824,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Slade)  Slade,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Edward  Slade,  who  came  from  Wales  to  Newport, 
R.  L,  with  the  early  settlers  of  that  colony.  William,  son  of  Edward, 
settled  in  1680  in  the  place  that  afterward  became  known  as  Slade's  Ferry, 
Somerset,  R.  L,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Slade  family  of  Somerset. 
The  father  of  our  subject  died  when  the  latter  was  three  years  old,  and  his 
mother,  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  then  went  to  live  in  the  family  of  Capt. 
Robert  Gibbs,  a  farmer  of  Somerset.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  Myer's  Academy  in  Warren,  R.  L  Hav- 
ing been  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  his  youth,  he  early  acquired 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  among  his  associates  for  enterprise  and  correct  business 
methods. 

John  P.  Slade  entered  upon  his  business  career  in  1841  at  Fall  River, 
as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  and  drug  store.  Eight  months  later,  he  went  to 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  where  he  engaged  for  a  few  months  as  clerk,  then  as 
partner  with  his  cousin,  F.  P.  Cummings,  cotton  factor  and  general  mer- 
chant. Within  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Slade  purchased  his  partner's  in- 
terest, settled  up  the  business,  and  returned  to  Fall  River  in  1848.  During 
the  next  seven  years,  he  served  as  clerk  and  conductor  for  the  Fall  River 
Railroad  Company,  afterward  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company.  From 
1855  to  1858  he  held  a  position  as  a  clerk  and  salesman  in  the  service  of 
Hale  Remington,  a  general  commission  merchant  of  Fall  River,  and  in 
1858,  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  commission  and  insurance  business.  Mr. 
Slade,  in  1879,  associated  with  himself  his  eldest  son,  Leonard  N.  Slade, 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  P.  Slade  &  Son.  In  1863,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  subscribers  to  the  Granite  Mills  corporation,  which  was  organized 
in  his  office,  and  in  which  he  served  as  a  director.  When  the  Davol  Mills 
corporation  was  organized  in  1867,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors,  and 
he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Shove  Mills  in  1872,  and  was  made  a  director 
and  the  first  treasurer  of  that  corporation.  He  also  served  as  president 
from  1875  to  1880.  For  several  years,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Weetamoe 
Mills,  and  from  1881  was  president  of  the  Laurel  Lake  Mills. 
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In  all  these  positions,  Mr.  Slade  displayed  marked  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  filled  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  Fall  River  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  an  institu- 
tion of  incalculable  usefulness  to  the  city,  and  which  in  1898,  had  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  million  dollars.  From  1865  he  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Fall  River  National  Bank,  the  oldest  financial  institution  in 
the  city. 

As  a  Republican,  Mr.  Slade  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  of  the  City  Council,  and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  every 
enterprise  intended  to  promote  the  public  good  of  Fall  River.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  King  Philip  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  a  member  of  the 
Fall  River  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  Fall  River  Council,  R.  &  S.  M.,  and  a  charter 
member  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  Commandery,  K.  T.  In  religious  faith, 
he  was  a  Congregationalist  and  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Fall  River. 

Mr.  Slade  married  (first)  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Mary 
Lewin,  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  who  died  soon  thereafter.  He  married  (second) 
Ruth  Ann  Gardner,  daughter  of  Preserved  S.  and  Ann  Maria  Gardner,  of 
Swansea,  Mass.,  and  after  her  death,  he  married  (third),  January  28,  1858, 
Lois  A.,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Ruth  B.  (Slade)  Buffinton,  of  Swansea. 
Two  sons,  Leonard  N.  and  Abbot  E.,  who  became  president  and  treasurer 
respectively  of  the  Laurel  Lake  Mills,  were  born  of  the  second  marriage; 
and  of  the  third,  there  was  issue  of  Mary  E.,  born  September  26,  1859; 
Benjamin,  born  December  10,  i860,  who  died  October  7,  1861 ;  John  Milton, 
born  June  12,  1864,  who  died  March  23,  1868;  and  Louis  Palmer,  born 
March  4,  1873. 

Mr.  Slade  died  June  12,  1902,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
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John  Wilson  Bishop 
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JOHN  WILSON  BISHOP  was  born  in  White  Sands,  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  May  29,  1846,  one  of  nine  children  of  William 
Bishop,  who  came  from  Plymouth,  England,  1809,  at  nine  years 
of  age,  a  ship  carpenter  of  English  birth,  and  Sarah  (Hooper)  Bishop, 
who  was  of  English  parentage,  born  in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Until  his 
eleventh  year,  our  subject  remained  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  his  only 
education  up  to  this  time  was  derived  from  the  meagre  schooling  afforded 
by  the  district  school.  In  1857,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Lonsdale,  a 
mill  village  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  contributed  to  the  income  of  the  home 
by  laboring  in  the  cotton  mills  for  three  years.  He  then  decided  he  would 
like  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  spent  two  and  one-half  years  under 
Ezra  Bliss,  of  Pawtucket,  and  subsequently  one  year  with  John  and  Charles 
Hull,  contractors  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  hours  of  labor  at  this  time  were 
from  5.30  A.  M.  to  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  one-half  hour  allowed  for  breakfast  and 
three-quarters  hour  for  lunch. 

Naturally  an  ambitious  youth,  he,  during  this  period  of  toil,  had  dili- 
gently applied  himself  to  evening  study,  realizing  that  a  practical  knowledge 
would  doubtless  later  on  be  the  means  of  establishing  him  beyond  the  duties 
of  an  ordinary  mechanic,  for  he  was  not  satisfied,  as  were  many  of  his  co- 
workers, with  weekly  wages  and  no  prospect  for  advancement,  but  on  the 
contrary,  eagerly  anticipated  a  day  when  he  might  conduct  a  business  of  his 
own.  In  1867,  he  went  to  Worcester,  which  seemed  to  be  a  more  promising 
field.  There,  he  first  worked  for  H.  W.  Eddy,  whose  shop  was  located  in 
Norwich  Street,  and  later  went  into  the  employ  of  George  and  Amos  Bige- 
low,  and  subsequently  of  William  Sibley,  Thomas  G.  Learned  and  George 
S.  Clough.  Within  seven  years  after  his  arrival  in  Worcester,  Mr.  Bishop 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  opening  a  shop  in  Central  Street, 
where  he  took  his  first  contract,  which  was  to  build  a  stable  for  Messrs. 
Harrington  Brothers.  Success  attended  his  construction  business,  and  in 
1879,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  George  H.  Cutting,  adopting  the  style 
of  Cutting  &  Bishop,  which  firm  continued  for  fourteen  years,  and,  in  the 
extent  of  its  operations,  stood  foremost  in  Massachusetts.  In  May,  1893, 
Mr.  Bishop  again  carried  on  the  business  as  an  individual,  although  under 
the  name  of  J.  W.  Bishop  &  Company.    The  industry  continued  to  expand. 
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and  by  1899  had  reached  such  large  proportions  that  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  incorporate,  and  thereby  provide  for  the  handling  of  a  wider  range  of 
territory,  and  January  i  of  that  year,  J.  W.  Bishop  &  Company  became 
a  corporation,  since  known  as  The  J.  W.  Bishop  Company.  Mr.  Bishop's 
contracts  not  only  grew  in  number,  but  also  in  size,  and  at  this  writing 
(1916)  attention  is  given  more  particularly  to  large  office  and  mill  buildings, 
as  well  as  to  palatial  residences,  in  all  of  which  lines  Mr.  Bishop  became 
recognized  as  an  expert,  his  judgment  being  widely  sought,  and  many  of  the 
best  known  architects  and  engineers  in  this  country  have  been  glad  to 
supplement  their  technical  knowledge  with  his  wide  and  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  present  ( 1916)  main  offices  and  mill  of  the  company  are  in  Worces- 
ter, with  branches  at  Boston,  Providence,  New  Bedford,  and  New  York ; 
and  the  officers  comprise, — John  W.  Bishop,  president,  Worcester ;  Hay- 
wood S.  French,  vice-president,  Boston ;  Robert  F.  Brown,  vice-president, 
New  York ;  John  R.  Bickford,  vice-president.  Providence ;  John  W.  Bishop, 
Jr.,  vice-president,  Worcester;  and  Herbert  N.  Leach,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Worcester. 

Solely  to  his  own  faithful  efforts  and  his  determination  to  reach  an 
upper  rung  in  the  ladder  of  distinction  may  Mr.  Bishop's  success  be  at- 
tributed. He  had  not  even  the  most  ordinary  advantages  of  the  average 
boy  in  this  country  to-day,  whose  schooling  does  not  cease  usually  before 
the  age  of  fourteen,  but  he,  in  early  life,  sacrificed  pleasure  for  study,  and 
his  indefatigable  and  painstaking  energy  was  subsequently  amply  rewarded. 
In  his  long  business  career,  Mr.  Bishop,  in  common  with  the  majority  of 
successful  and  progressive  men,  had  many  invitations  to  become  associated 
with  interests  other  than  his  construction  industry,  but  he  always  adhered 
strictly  to  the  latter,  and  deviated  only  insofar  as  organizing  a  few  sub- 
sidiary companies  for  the  manufacture  of  products  used  in  that  line  of 
work.  At  this  writing  (1916)  he  serves  as  president  of  the  Bishop  Se- 
curity Company,  and  a  director  in  a  number  of  other  companies  in  which  he 
has  monied  interests. 

On  June  13,  18S8,  he  joined  the  Masons,  and  became  prominently  iden- 
tified with  Athelstan  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  with  Eureka  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M.  He,  September  i,  1875,  was  made  a  member  of  Worcester  Lodge, 
L  O.  O.  F.,  and  also  joined  the  Wachusett  Encampment  of  this  fraternal 
body.  He  holds  (1916)  membership  in  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics' 
Association  and  likewise  in  the  Worcester,  Boston,  and  Providence  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  His  church  affiliations  for  many  years  have  been  with 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Worcester.  He  is  (1916)  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  Country  Club,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  The  Turk's  Head 
Club,  Providence,  R.  L 
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January  4,  1870,  Mr.  Bishop  married  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas  R. 
and  Sarah  Jane  (Fales)  Foster,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  and  had  issue,  nine  in 
number,  as  follows, — Mina,  born  January  24,  1871,  died  in  infancy;  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  born  January  5,  1872,  married  June  22,  1908,  to  Gertrude 
Boomer  of  Nova  Scotia,  died  October  13,  191 1;  Frederick  Herbert,  born 
November  9,  1874,  died  in  infancy;  Florence  Jane,  born  August  24,  1875; 
Marion  Edith,  born  August  16,  1877,  married  March  4,  1897,  to  Thomas 
H.  Coe,  of  Worcester;  John  Warren,  born  January  14,  1880;  Sarah  Ade- 
laide, born  July  6,  1881,  married  June  26,  1906,  to  Irving  F.  Orr,  of  Wor- 
cester, died  May  17,  1912;  Alice  Maria,  born  July  7,  1884,  died  in  infancy; 
and  Nathaniel  Smart,  born  January  31,  1886,  died  April  13,  1904.  William 
T.  and  John  Warren  became  associated  with  their  father  in  business,  both 
being  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  J.  W.  Bishop  Company.  William  T. 
was  elected  vice-president  January  21,  1901,  and  served  until  he  died,  Oc- 
tober 13,  191 1.  John  Warren  was  elected  vice-president  January  30,  1907, 
which  position  he  still  (1916)  holds. 
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George  W.  Lyman 
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GEORGE  WILLIAMS  LYMAN  was  descended  from  Richard  Ly- 
man, of  High  Ongar,  England,  who  came  with  his  family  to 
America  in  1631,  and  first  settled  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Thence 
he  moved  to  Connecticut  with  the  company  that  founded  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield.  John,  the  third  son  of  Richard  Lyman,  moved  to  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  and  commanded  the  Northampton  soldiers  in  the  Falls  fight 
above  Deerfield  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1676.  His  son,  Moses,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Isaac,  a  minister  in  York,  Me. 

Theodore,  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  was  born  in  York,  Me., 
1755,  engaged  in  the  shipping  business  at  Kennebunk,  Me.,  and  his  first 
wife,  Sarah  Emerson,  died  January  21,  1784,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
In  January,  1786,  he  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  George  Williams  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  a  niece  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.  After  residing  for  a 
time  at  Kennebunk,  Me.,  where  his  oldest  son,  George,  was  born  December 
4,  1786,  he  moved  to  Boston.  Theodore  Lyman  was  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  on  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  and  in  commerce  with 
Europe,  China  and  the  West  Indies. 

George  Williams  Lyman,  the  oldest  child  of  Theodore  and  Lydia  Wil- 
liams Lyman,  was  born  December  4,  1786,  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1806,  and  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade  with  the  North  West 
Coast,  China,  the  East  Indies  and  Europe.  He  became  largely  interested  in 
manufactures  at  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  from  183 1 
to  1838,  he  was  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Appleton  Company, 
the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Lowell  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Lowell.  During  this  time,  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  was  working 
on  his  invention  of  the  Ingrain  carpet  power  loom.  Mr.  Lyman  secured 
the  patent  for  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  and  enabled  Mr.  Bige- 
low to  perfect  his  invention  at  Lowell  and  to  bring  it  into  successful  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Lyman  long  continued  to  act  as  director  and  president  of  some 
of  the  chief  factories  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence. 

In  1810,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of 
Boston.  She  died  in  1824,  and  in  1827,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
William  Pratt,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1875.  Mr.  Lyman  died  September 
24,  1880,  survived  by  his  children,  viz.,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  who  died  in  1916 
(see  sketch.  Vol.  I,  this  work)  ;  George  T.  Lyman;  and  Lydia  W.  Paine. 
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Ronald  T.  Lyman 
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RONALD  THEODORE  LYMAN  was  born  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  July 
8,  1879,  son  of  Arthur  Theodore  and  Ella  (Lowell)  Lyman; 
grandson  of  George  Williams  and  Anne  (Pratt)  Lyman;  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Lyman,  who  settled  in  Hartford  in  1636,  and  of  Perci- 
val  Lowell,  an  early  settler  of  Newbury,  Mass.  (For  further  genealogy, 
see  sketch  of  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Volume  I,  this  work.)  Ronald  T.  Lyman 
prepared  for  college  at  Noble  &  Greenough's  School,  and  entered  Harvard 
University  in  the  class  of  1902,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He 
then  sought  to  acquire  an  insight  into  textile  manufacturing  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  Waltham,  Mass.,  of  which 
his  father  was  treasurer.  In  1904,  he  became  treasurer  and  director  of  The 
Waltham  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works  and  the  following  year  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company ;  while  in  1910,  he  was 
made  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Whittenton  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  191 1  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  in  1916  was  also  a  director  in  the  State  Street  Trust  Company, 
Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Middlesex  Company  at  Lowell, 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Boston  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a  trustee  in  the  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings,  Boston. 

He  holds  (1916)  membership  in  the  Tennis  and  Racquet  Club,  Somer- 
set, Exchange  and  Harvard  Clubs  of  Boston ;  and  in  the  Union  and  Harvard 
Clubs  of  New  York.  He  married  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  26,  1904, 
Ehzabeth  Van  Cortlandt,  daughter  of  Col.  James  (U.  S.  A.)  and  Char- 
lotte (Condit)  Parker,  and  their  children,  four  in  number,  were, — Ronald 
T.,  Jr. ;  Elizabeth  Van  Cortlandt ;  Charlotte ;  and  John  Lowell  Lyman. 
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Ceasar  Cone 
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CEASAR  CONE  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  Washington  County,  Tenn., 
April  22,  1859,  son  of  Herman  and  Helen  (Guggenheimer)  Cone. 
Herman  Cone  came  from  Bavaria,  Germany,  to  Virginia,  in  1847, 
and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  near  Richmond.  He  was  married 
in  1856  to  Helen  Guggenheimer,  also  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  subsequently 
with  his  brother-in-law  for  a  few  years  continued  in  the  same  line  of  in- 
dustry. He  then  with  his  wife  migrated  to  America,  where  he  settled  in 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  and  conducted  a  business  in  that  place  until  1870.  From 
there,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  established  the  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  H.  Cone  &  Sons.  He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  ten 
boys  and  three  girls. 

Ceasar  Cone  was  the  second  child  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Jonesboro  and  Baltimore.  When  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  engaged  as  a  clerk  and  errand  boy  in  a  stationery  store  in  Baltimore. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  his  father  in  1876  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness, and  two  years  later,  with  his  elder  brother,  Moses  H.  Cone,  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  H.  Cone  &  Sons,  which  business  was  successfully 
conducted  up  to  1891,  when  Ceasar  Cone  removed  to  New  York  to  join 
his  brother,  Moses,  in  the  management  of  the  Cone  Export  &  Commission 
Company.  In  1896,  he  returned  south,  and  with  his  brother,  Moses,  pur- 
chased the  property  known  as  the  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  This  consisted  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
city  of  Greensboro,  located  both  in  and  outside  of  its  corporate  limits,  and 
in  1895-96  they  erected  a  large  cotton  mill,  known  as  the  "  Proximity 
Mill  ",  which  became  the  property  of  the  Proximity  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany upon  its  incorporation,  with  $200,000.  capital,  and  of  this  newly  or- 
ganized company  Ceasar  Cone  was  elected  president,  which  office  he  at 
this  writing  (1916)  still  holds.  The  Proximity  Company  started  with  300 
looms  and  7,500  spindles  for  the  production  of  indigo  blue  denims,  and 
within  ten  years  its  looms  had  increased  to  4,000  and  the  spindles  to  110,000 ; 
later  on,  the  capital  was  raised  to  $500,000.,  and  the  first  mill  was  supple- 
mented by  the  White  Oak  Mill,  said  to  have  been  at  the  time  the  largest 
cotton  mill  in  the  South,  and  the  largest  denim  mill  in  the  world.  The  two 
mills  of  the  Proximity  Manufacturing  Company  in  1907  required  over  4,000 
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employees  and  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  was  over  28,000,000 
pounds,  the  cloth  produced  measuring  over  56,000,000  yards.  The  two 
mills  were  carried  on  by  the  Proximity  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
two  villages  surrounding  the  mills  became  models  of  neatness  and  comfort. 
The  company  provided  the  best  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  the 
employees,  carrying  them  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  secondary  school, 
and  kept  the  children  in  strict  attendance  until  they  had  passed  the  school 
age,  and  then  they  were  furnished  work  in  the  mills  if  they  so  desired. 
Large  boarding  houses,  hotels  and  churches  were  provided  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  villages,  and  those  who  preferred  not  to  become  housekeepers 
were  made  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  boarding  houses.  The  lawns  and 
gardens  of  the  cottages  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  as  an  incentive  in  this 
direction,  the  company  has  for  many  years  offered  annual  prizes  for  the 
best  kept  premises.  To  further  maintain  the  interest  of  their  employees 
barbacues  were  held  annually  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  a  festival  given 
yearly  in  the  Christmas  season.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Moses  in  1908, 
Mr.  Cone  supervised  both  ends  of  the  ever-widening  business,  combining  the 
qualities  of  a  manufacturer  and  merchant  to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed, 
and,  as  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  plants  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected, as  well  as  with  the  selling  house  which  bears  his  name,  he  at  this 
writing  (1916)  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  figures  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  he  in 
1916  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  organization,  and  as  chairman  of  im- 
portant committees  and  as  an  active  participant  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
association,  his  advice  and  council  have  been  widely  sought.  Mr.  Cone 
was  interested  in  many  movements  planned  to  advance  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  his  adopted  state  and  community,  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Central 
Fire  Association. 

He  married,  June  4,  1894,  Jeanette,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Matilda 
(Click)  Siegel,  and  their  children  were, — Herman,  born  May  2,  1895; 
Benjamin,  born  August  10,  1899;  and  Ceasar,  Jr.,  born  January  30,  1908. 
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Moses  H.  Cone 
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MOSES  H.  CONE  was  born  in  Jonesboro,  Washington  County, 
Tennessee,  June  29,  1857,  son  of  Herman  and  Helen  (Guggen- 
heimer)  Cone.  Herman  Cone,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1847  ^^'^  located  in  Virginia,  near  Richmond, 
where  he  was  married  in  1856  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Ceasar  and  Henrietta 
(Obermayer)  Guggenheimer  of  Bavaria,  who  immigrated  to  Virginia  with 
her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  when  eight  years  old.  The  Guggenheimer 
family  located  at  Gilmore's  Mills  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.  Although  the 
parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  born  in  neighboring  towns  in 
Bavaria,  they  did  not  become  acquainted  until  long  after  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  Some  time  prior  to  his  marriage,  Herman  Cone  moved 
from  Virginia  to  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  general 
merchandise  business.  In  this  town,  his  sons,  Moses  H.  and  Ceasar,  were 
born.  In  1870,  the  Cone  family  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  Herman 
Cone  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  Upon  leaving  school  a 
few  years  later,  Moses  H.  and  Ceasar  Cone  entered  the  employ  of  their 
father's  firm,  and  in  1878  became  partners  in  the  firm  of  H.  Cone  &  Sons. 

This  firm  continued  in  active  operation  until  1890,  when  Moses  H. 
Cone  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  in  New  York  the  Cone  Export  & 
Commission  Company,  an  agency  for  distributing  the  output  of  numerous 
Southern  Cotton  Mills.  After  a  year's  persistent  effort,  he  succeeded  in 
securing  contracts  from  about  forty  mills,  providing  for  the  exclusive 
selling  agency  for  their  output  for  five  years.  Although  the  period  cov- 
ered by  these  contracts  was  disturbed  by  two  panics,  and  business  condi- 
tions were  unusually  poor,  Mr.  Cone's  company  was  successful. 

When  the  Cone  Export  &  Commission  Company  was  organized,  all  of 
the  mills  represented  by  them  were  manufacturing  practically  one  class  of 
goods  only,  known  as  "  Alamance  Plaids  ".  As  none  of  the  mills  had 
facilities  for  manufacturing  and  finishing  a  higher  class  of  goods,  Mr. 
Moses  Cone,  in  1893,  organized  the  Southern  Finishing  &  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  This  company  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  South  that  was  prepared  to  finish  goods  in  a  first-class  manner. 
From  the  beginning  of  its  operations.  Southern  mills  made  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  their  fabrics. 
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In  1895,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Ceasar,  he  purchased,  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  a  large  tract  of  land  and  took  an  active  interest  in  establish- 
ing thereon  the  extensive  cotton  mills  know^n  as  Proximity,  White  Oak 
and  Revolution.  Beginning  with  his  advent  in  the  cotton  goods  trade  in 
1890,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Cone  was  active  in  developing  and  improving  Southern 
colored  cotton  fabrics  and  subsequently  did  more  in  this  direction  than  any 
other  one  man. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Cone  was  married  to  Bertha,  daughter  of  Max 
and  Henrietta  (Ulman)  Lindau,  and  had  no  children.  He,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  made  a  tour  of  the  world  in  1906-7.  He  was  a  director  in 
the  Drovers'  &  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  largely  in- 
terested in  numerous  financial  and  industrial  institutions  of  North  Carolina. 

December  8,  1908,  Moses  H.  Cone  died,  and  was  buried  at  Blowing 
Rock,  N.  C,  on  top  of  one  of  his  mountain  peaks,  at  his  summer  home,  a 
beautiful  spot  selected  by  himself. 
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Charles  Osborn  Shove 


CHARLES  OSBORN  SHOVE  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  November  20,  1823,  son  of  Clark  and  Elizabeth 
(Slade)  Shove;  grandson  of  Theophilus  and  Lydia  (Perington) 
Shove  and  a  descendant  of  Marjory  Shove  (widow)  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Plymouth  Colony  in  1643  with  her  son,  George  Shove,  who  was 
minister  in  the  church  at  Taunton  in  1665,  and  one  of  the  fifty  purchasers 
of  "  Assonett  Necke  "  from  the  Indians  November  12,  1667,  conveyed  to 
George  Shove  and  five  others  in  May,  1680,  and  made  a  part  of  Taunton 
in  1682  by  order  of  the  General  Court.  Rev.  George  Shove  died  in  Taun- 
ton in  1687.  Clark  Shove  was  a  cotton  manufacturer  connected  with  the 
Metacomet  Mill,  an  incorporator  of  the  Fall  River  Bank  in  1825,  an  in- 
corporator and  trustee  of  the  Fall  River  Institution  for  Savings,  1828,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  determine  the  location  of  the  City  Hall, 
Fall  River,  1836. 

Charles  Osborn  Shove  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fall 
River,  and  at  the  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  en- 
gaged' as  clerk  for  his  brother,  Samuel,  who  conducted  a  drug  store  in  Fall 
River  and  was  bookkeeper  in  the  Fall  River  Manufactory  and  the  Meta- 
comet Mill  owned  by  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company.  In  connection 
with  Robert  K.  Remington,  he  later  conducted  a  drug  and  chemical  busi- 
ness in  Fall  River  and  subsequently  in  company  with  Joseph  C.  Anthony 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tidy  cotton,  and,  when  their  manufactory 
in  Almond  Street  burned,  he  became  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Union 
Mill  Company,  organized  and  incorporated  in  1859  by  Mr.  Remington  and 
Mr.  Anthony,  his  former  partners,  and  S.  A.  and  Oliver  Chace,  and'  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  pioneer  enterprise  was 
so  successful  that  it  was  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  over  1,000,000 
cotton  spindles  in  Fall  River,  contributing  largely  to  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  city. 

Mr.  Shove  was  the  chief  projector  of  the  Granite  Mills,  and,  m  co- 
operation with  Edmund  Chase,  Lazarus  Borden  and  others,  he  took  the 
preliminary  steps  in  1863  for  the  organization  of  the  Granite  Mills  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $225,000.,  of  which  he  was  chosen  treasurer  and 
agent,  with  William  Mason  as  president.    The  almost  prohibitive  prices  of 
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cotton,  due  to  the  Civil  War,  and  delays  in  obtaining  machinery,  prevented 
the  active  operation  of  the  mill  until  January,  1865,  and  in  1871  Mill  No. 
2  was  built,  which  mills  were  at  the  time  considered  the  most  perfect  cotton 
mills  in  the  city.  September  19,  1874,  a  fire  destroyed  the  woodwork  of 
Mill  No.  I,  the  flames  being  fed  by  the  immense  barn  roof  that  was  common 
at  the  time  on  all  mill  buildings.  In  this  disaster,  23  persons  were  killed 
and  33  wounded.  Mr.  Shove  at  once  caused  both  mills  to  be  safeguarded 
by  tanks  of  water  placed  on  the  upper  floors  with  sprinkler  pipes  distributed 
through  the  buildings.  Flat  roofs  were  substituted  for  the  fire-trap  barn 
roof,  and  powerful  force  pumps  and  stand  pipes  connected  the  mills  with 
the  city  water.  Mr.  Shove  continued  as  treasurer  and  agent  of  the  Granite 
Mills  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles 
M.  Shove.  His  death  was  directly  caused  by  the  anxiety  and  worry  inci- 
dent to  the  fire,  and  the  severe  draft  on  his  sensative  nature  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  results  of  the  suits  brought  against  the  corporation  for 
damages. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Shove,  in  consultation  with  John  P.  Slade,  George  O. 
Chase  and  Joseph  McCreery,  organized  the  Shove  Mills,  incorporated  March 
4,  1872,  with  a  capital  of  $550,000.  Mr.  Shove  was  elected  president  of  the 
corporation,  John  P.  Slade,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Shove's  name  headed  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  at  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by  John  P. 
Slade,  Charles  M.  and  Clark  Shove,  Mr.  Shove's  sons,  being  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Mr.  Shove  was  a  charter  director  of  the  King  Philip  Mills 
Company,  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Investment  of  the  Five 
Cent  Savings  Bank  and  a  director  in  the  Fall  River  National  Bank.  He 
represented  his  ward  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Fall  River,  and  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city.  • 

Mr.  Shove  married,  November  16,  1849,  Rachel  E.  Haines,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  had  six  children, — two  sons,  Charles  M.,  born  July  15,  1853 
(see  sketch  ibid.)  and  Edward  Shove,  born  December  13,  1864  who  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Mechanics'  Mills  from  1892  to  1905,  resigning  on  account 
of  ill  health,  his  decease  occurring  in  1909;  and  four  daughters.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Highland  Avenue,  Fall  River,  July  28,  1875. 
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CHARLES  M.  SHOVE,  son  of  Charles  O.  and  Rachel  E.  (Haines) 
Shove,  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  15,  1853,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  in  1872  entered  the  office  of  the  Granite  Mills  as  clerk  and 
draftsman,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  father's  death,  ni  1875, 
when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer  and  in  1916  was  still  serving,  a 
period  covering  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  time,  the  character  of 
the  business  has  changed  entirely  and  the  equipment  of  the  mills  has  been 
doubled.  A  man  of  large  capacity,  Mr.  Shove  proved  equal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  immense  plant,  and  likewise  assumed  other  responsibilities. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Bourne  Mills  and  a  director 
in  the  Shove  Mill.  He  became  a  director  in  the  Massasoit  Bank,  and  in 
the  bank  succeeding  it,  viz.,  the  Massasoit-Pocasset,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  served  as  its  president,  and  was  also  a  director  in  the  Fall  River 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Shove  married  Annie  H.,  daughter  of  Charles  P.  Stickney, 
and  in  1893,  Laura  Gross.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  (Hayes) 
Booth.  He  had  issue  of  three  children,  all  girls,— Margaret,  Helen,  who 
married  Robert  R.  Borden,  and  Eleanor. 
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WILLIAM  T.  HENRY  was  born  in  Fall  River  in  1845,  the  third 
son  and  fourth  child  of  the  seven  children  surviving  infancy 
of  James  and  Martha  (Whitaker)  Henry,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  this  country  in  early  life.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  obtained  his 
preparatory  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  in  1865.  He  pursued  his  engineering  studies  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology  from  1866  to  1870,  and  then  entered  the  office 
of  Josiah  Brown,  of  Fall  River,  to  practice  his  profession,  and  succeeded 
to  the  business  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  in  1875, 

Mr.  Henry  from  the  first  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  mill  work,  in 
which  he  became  eminently  successful.  He  not  only  designed  and  planned, 
but  also  superintended  the  erection  of  many  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River  and 
other  places,  and  during  what  may  be  termed  the  constructive  period  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  Fall  River,  from  the  seventies  to  the  nineties,  he 
built  no  less  than  forty-six  mills  for  Fall  River  and  twenty-five  in  other 
towns  and  cities. 

The  seven  great  mills  of  the  Iron  Works  Company  were  perhaps  one 
of  his  most  stupendous  tasks,  and  he  built  also  the  Globe  Yarn  Mills,  Parker 
Mills,  Border  City  Mills,  Hargreave  and  Arkwright  Mills,  and  later  the 
Davis,  Lincoln,  Charlton,  and  the  Cohannet  Mills  of  Taunton,  the  works 
of  Cheney  Bros.,  Silk  Manufacturers,  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  the  plant 
of  the  Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Lace  Company,  and  the  rope  manufactory  of 
the  Sewell  &  Day  Cordage  Company,  Allston,  Mass.  During  forty  years 
in  business,  he  erected  more  than  one  hundred  buildings  for  manufacturing 
uses. 

Mr.  Henry  married  in  1884,  S.  Louise  Hadcock,  who  died  in  1893,  and 
in  1898  he  married  Carrie  S.  Luce,  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
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James  Henry 


JAMES  HENRY,  the  father  of  William  T.  Henry,  was  born  in  Clithe- 
roe,  Lancashire,  England,  August  5,  1805,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah 
(Ireland)  Henry.  Robert  Henry  was  an  overseer  of  calico  printing 
at  the  Primrose  Print  Works,  Clitheroe,  which  were  owned  by  James 
Thompson,  a  manufacturer  noted  throughout  Europe  for  his  enterprise  and 
for  his  liberal  methods.  The  family  of  Robert  Henry  consisted  of  six 
children,  four  girls  and  two  boys ;  of  these,  James  was  the  eldest  son  and 
second  child,  and  he  was  but  eight  years  old  when  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  was  left  to  endure  a  heroic  struggle  with  poverty  in  bringing  up 
little  ones.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  James  was  put  to  work  as  a 
tier  boy  in  the  print  works  and  remained  in  that  occupation  up  to  the  age 
of  eleven ;  he  was  then  employed  in  the  machine-printing  department,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  was  legally  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  seven  years  to 
learn  the  art  of  block-printing. 

His  education,  so  far  as  books  were  concerned,  was  obtained  at  home, 
and  at  the  Sunday  School  which  he  regularly  attended,  but  his  technical 
education  was  extensive  and  thorough  and  fitted  him  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  and  success  of  the  American  Print  Works  and  the 
Globe  Print  Works  later  on.  His  apprenticeship  having  expired,  he  re- 
mained at  the  Print  Works  for  two  years  more  and  then,  having  proved 
himself  a  competent  workman,  he  set  forth  to  venture  in  the  "  new  world  " 
and  reached  Boston  in  the  "  Hellespont ",  August  15,  1829. 

First  visiting  friends  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  he  went  to  Springvale,  Maine, 
where  a  number  of  people  from  his  native  town  were  employed  in  color- 
printing,  and  engaged  himself  in  the  capacity  of  color-maker.  In  1830,  he 
went  to  Lowell,  where  he  worked  as  a  color-maker,  and  in  1832  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  color  department  of  the  Globe 
Print  Works,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  ability  in  his 
special  line  of  industry,  and  two  years  later,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
American  Print  Works,  he  entered  the  employ  of  that  corporation  as  head 
color-maker.  The  American  Print  Works  was  managed  by  Holder  Borden, 
agent,  and  Jefferson  Borden,  manager ;  on  the  death  of  Holden  Borden  in 
1837,  Jefferson  Borden  became  agent,  and  Mr.  Henry  was  made  manager 
of  the  Print  Works;  Mr.  William  Henry,  his  brother,  being  his  assistant 
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until  his  death  in  1856.  About  1850,  Mr.  Henry  became  superintendent  of 
the  Globe  Mill  also  and  remained  in  both  offices  until  1873,  when  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  retire,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  both  mills  by  his  son, 
Robert. 

To  Mr.  Henry's  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness, to  his  untiring  perseverance  and  energy,  much  of  the  early  and  con- 
tinued success  of  these  corporations  was  due.  He  was  also  president  and 
director  of  the  Merchants'  Mill  from  its  organization  up  to  1873,  ^  direc- 
tor of  the  King  Philip  and  Chace  Mills,  and  a  stockholder  in  various  other 
corporations. 

Though  born  and  educated  in  England,  he  became  Americanized  almost 
as  soon  as  he  reached  its  shores,  and  his  love  for  Fall  River  was  as  stead- 
fast and  loyal  as  though  it  were  his  natal  place.  His  political  principles  were 
Republican.  He  was  elected  an  alderman  in  the  first  city  election  of  Fall 
River  and  held  that  office  1854-1857;  1859-1860;  1865-1866.  He  married, 
in  England,  Martha  Whitaker,  and  one  of  his  children,  William  T.  Henry, 
as  stated  in  the  previous  sketch,  became  a  mill  engineer  of  repute  not  only 
in  his  home  district,  but  elsewhere. 
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Peter  B.  MacManus 
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PETER  BINGHAM  MacMANUS,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  March 
24,  1837,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Margaret  (Bingham)  Mac- 
Manus. The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  boot  and 
shoemaker  in  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life.  Peter  Bingham  Mac- 
Manus attended  the  schools  of  his  native  city  until  he  was  eight  years  of 
age,  and  then  he  entered  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishment  of  John 
Gettis'  Son,  Glasgow,  to  learn  the  business,  his  wages  at  first  being  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  week.  During  the  eleven  years  which  he  worked 
for  this  firm,  he  attended  the  night  school,  whenever  chance  permitted. 
Bright  and  active,  the  youth  never  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  position,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  he  worked  for  various  dyeing  establishments, 
including  that  of  the  J.  &  P.  Coats  Company,  Ltd.,  Paisley,  Scotland. 

He  then  returned  to  Glasgow  and  became  an  overseer  for  the  Anderson 
Manufacturing  Company.  From  there,  he  went  to  Perth,  and  was  employed 
by  Garvey  &  Davis  for  two  years,  having  entire  charge  of  their  works. 
For  a  short  time  after  leaving  this  position,  he  worked  for  John  Thompson 
at  Belfast,  Ireland.  Returning  to  Scotland,  Mr.  MacManus  did  not  re- 
main there  a  great  while  before  he  sailed  for  America.  He  landed  at 
Quebec,  and  in  1870  came  to  the  United  States.  He  worked  for  one  year 
with  the  Lewiston  Manufacturing  Company  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  and  after 
spending  three  months  with  the  Everett  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  overseer  of  the  Smith,  Grey  &  Company's  Mills  at 
Walpole,  Mass.,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  ten  years. 

About  1881,  Mr.  MacManus  went  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  Union  Wadding  Company's  Bleachery,  and  remained  as  such 
until  1884,  when  he  leased  the  plant  and  proceeded  to  conduct  a  business 
for  himself  under  the  style  of  the  "  Home  Bleach  &  Dye  Works  ".  He 
later  purchased  the  business  outright,  and  although  many  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves,  such  as  fire,  etc.,  Mr.  MacManus  overcame  them  all, 
and  great  success  followed,  the  plant  at  this  writing  (1916)  being  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  New  England,  having  made  steady  and 
rapid  growth  under  the  conservative  and  able  management  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Manus. This  company  was  chartered  as  a  corporation  in  1904,  styled  the 
Home  Bleach  &  Dye  Works,  and  capitalized  for  $icmd,ooo.,  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Manus as  its  president  and  treasurer. 
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Mr.  MacManus  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  for  many  years.  He  was  also  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Tower  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Pawtucket,  and  also  belonged  to  the 
Chess  Club  of  Pawtucket.  He  never  sought  public  office,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  a  member  of  the  Grade  Crossing  Commission,  never  held 
any.  Kind-hearted,  sympathetic  and  charitable,  he  was  a  most  generous 
giver,  although  his  donations  were  always  made  in  a  simple,  modest  and 
quiet  way. 

In  August,  1859,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hunter,  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  They  had  four  children, — Hugh,  who  was  drowned  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  when  a  lad  of  but  ten  summers ;  Peter  B.,  Jr.,  born  De- 
cember 31,  1871,  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  who  later  became  assistant  treasurer, 
and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded  him  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Home  Bleach  &  Dye  Works;  Mary,  born  July  i,  1873,  at  Walpole,  Mass., 
who  became  Mrs.  William  F.  Roberts  of  Pawtucket ;  and  John,  born  May 
29,  1876,  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  who  served  as  manager  and  buyer  for  the  Utica- 
Willowvale  Bleaching  Company  of  Chadwick,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death,  June 
24,  19 1 6. 

Mr.  MacManus  died  at  his  home,  870  North  Main  Street,  Pawtucket, 
February  29,  1908,  after  a  long  illness  of  two  years,  having  survived  his 
wife  by  about  six  years. 
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WEAVER  OSBORN  was  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  May  23,  181 5. 
His  father,  Thomas  Osborn,  also  a  native  of  Tiverton,  became 
a  ship  carpenter  and  later  a  farmer,  and  married  Anna,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Durfee,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  the  eighth  being  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Weaver  Osborn  attended  the  public  schools,  and  supple- 
mented the  education  acquired  here  by  a  few  months'  instruction  at  the 
Little  West  Hill  Seminary,  South  Kingston.  He  remained  at  home  on  his 
father's  farm  until  1833,  when  he  went  to  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade,  and  two  years  later,  having  served  his  apprenticeship, 
he  purchased  of  Nathaniel  Pierce  his  shop  in  Tiverton,  and  conducted  the 
same  for  about  eight  years.  He  was  absent  from  Tiverton  for  a  year, 
when  he  was  located  in  Providence,  but  in  1844,  he  returned  there,  and 
until  1848  was  associated  with  Andrew  Robeson.  He  then  resumed  busi- 
ness in  Tiverton,  where  he  remained  until  his  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1855  ;  he  removed  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  early  in  the  same  year  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  youngest  brother,  James,  and  under  the  firm  name  of 
W.  &  J.  M.  Osborn,  did  a  large  business,  making  machines  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  which  they  bought  from  Gideon  Packard  and  where  they  did  a  thriv- 
ing business  for  some  years  until  the  absorbing  cares  of  their  cotton  mill 
enterprises  caused  Mr.  Osborn  to  abandon  it. 

In  1859,  the  firm,  of  which  our  subject  was  senior  member,  acquired 
interests  in  the  building  of  the  Union  Mill,  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Fall  River 
that  was  operated  by  other  than  close  corporations.  Later,  they  were  also 
affiliated  with  the  Granite  Mills,  Merchants'  Mill,  the  two  Stafford  Mills, 
and  the  Slade  Mill,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  Weaver  Osborn  discon- 
tinued his  machine  business  and  gave  his  full  attention  to  his  cotton  interests. 
Mr.  Osborn  was  the  chief  promoter  and  founder  of  the  Osborn  Mills, 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  erection  of  its  first  building  in  1872,  and 
was  president  and  director  of  the  corporation  from  its  inception  to  his 
death  in  1894,  and  his  great  executive  ability  was  the  chief  factor  in  the 
success  of  that  immense  undertaking.  He  was  a  ruling  factor  in  all  of 
the  enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected.  Among  them  may  be  enu- 
merated, in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  Fall  River  Bobbin  Mill, 
the  Union  Belt  Company,  and  the  Montaup  Mills,  of  which  he  was  a  di- 
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rector  for  some  years,  dating  from  1872,  He  served  continuously  as  a 
director  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Investment  of  the  Pocasset  National 
Bank  from  its  organization  in  1854,  and  was  president  of  that  bank  and 
chairman  of  its  Board  of  Investment  from  1873  to  1894.  He  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  Fall  River  for  a  number  of  years 
and  a  trustee  of  the  State  Workhouses  at  Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Mr.  Osborn  began  his  political  career  as  a  Whig  and  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Henry  Clay,  but  he  joined  the  Republican  party  on  its  organiza- 
tion in  1856,  and  always  remained  a  staunch  advocate  of  its  principles.  He 
represented  the  town  of  Fall  River,  R.  I.,  in  the  State  Senate  in  1857,  1858 
and  1859,  serving  on  the  military  and  other  committees.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1868,  1869,  1871,  1873,  1876,  and  1877, 
and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1879.  He  took  a  great  and 
active  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of  Fall 
River,  and  served  for  several  years  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Osborn's  most  salient  characteristics  were  absolute 
integrity  and  sound  practical  judgment,  and  great  strength  of  character, 
qualities  which  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him. 

Mr.  Osborn  married,  January  7,  1837,  Patience  B.,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Mary  (Slade)  D welly,  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  who  survived  him.  Their 
children  were  Mary  S. ;  Daniel  W.,  who  died  in  his  23rd  year ;  and  Thomas 
F.  and  Anna  Jane,  both  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  nine.  Mr.  Osborn  died 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  February  6,  1894. 
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JAMES  MUNROE  OSBORN  was  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  August  27, 
1822,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Durfee)  Osborn. 
Thomas  Osborn  died  when  our  subject  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
the  latter  remained  on  the  farm  with  his  widowed  mother  and  attended  the 
district  school.  He  then  served  three  years  as  an  apprentice  in  the  black- 
smith shop  of  his  brother  Weaver,  and  subsequently  followed  the  trade 
in  Providence  and  other  places  until  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  being  employed  there  in  the  general  machine  shop  of  John  Kilburn, 
afterwards  Lincoln  &  Kilburn.  In  1855,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother  Weaver  and  purchased  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Gideon  Packard, 
which  they  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  &  J.  M.  Osborn.  Four 
years  later,  this  firm  became  interested,  with  others,  in  building  the  Union 
Mill,  the  first  mill  for  the  manufuacture  of  cotton  cloth  that  was  supported 
by  the  public  generally,  "  all  previous  mills  having  been  operated  by  close 
corporations  ".  W.  &  J.  M.  Osborn  afterwards  invested  in  the  Granite 
Mills  and  the  Merchants  Mill,  which  was  built  by  the  Merchants  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  which  James  M.  Osborne  was  long  a  director  and 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1895. 

Mr.  Osborn  superintended  the  building  of  the  Slade  Mill  and  was  a 
director  and  treasurer  from  its  organization  in  187 1.  He  and  his  brother, 
Weaver,  had  discontinued  the  machine  business  and  thenceforth  directed  all 
their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  their  growing  cotton  interests.  James 
M.  Osborn  was  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Osborn  Mills  and  the  firm 
was  interested  in  the  Union  Belt  Company,  the  Fall  River  Bobbin  Mills 
and  other  large  corporations.  The  co-partnership  of  W.  &  J.  M.  Osborn 
was  dissolved  in  1880.  Mr.  Osborn  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of 
the  Globe  Yarn  Mill,  superintended  the  erection  of  Mill  No.  3,  and  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  Parker  Mill  from  its  organization.  He  was  chosen  a 
trustee  of  the  Fall  River  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  at  its  incorporation  and 
was  subsequently  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Investment. 

Mr.  Osborn  served  as  alderman  in  1856  and  in  1858,  and  as  councilman 
1860-1871.  His  executive  ability,  excellent  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
men  and  afifairs  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  business  men  of  Fall 
River.  Mr.  Osborn  married,  1847,  Mary  B.  Chace,  of  Somerset,  Mass. 
Their  children  were, — Annie  E. ;  Nathan  C,  who  died  young,  and  James 
E.  Osborn  (see  sketch  of  latter,  ibid.).     Mr.  Osborn  died  May  13,  1898. 
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JAMES  E.  OSBORN  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  January  24,  1856, 
son  of  James  M.  and  Mary  B.  (daughter  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth 
[Buffington]  Chace,  of  Somerset)  Osborn,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
and  Anna  (Durfee)  Osborn.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1872.  His  business  activity 
began  in  the  office  of  the  Merchants  Mills,  where  he  remained  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  he  then  became  engaged  as  a  cotton  broker.  In  1884 
he  was  admitted  to  partnership  by  Thomas  D.  Covel,  dealer  in  mill  supplies, 
the  style  of  the  firm  being  Covel  &  Osborn,  and  later,  when  the  business  was 
incorporated,  he  became  president.  In  1894,  Mr.  Osborn  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Hargreaves  Mills,  of  which  he  had  been  a  director  from  or- 
ganization, and  in  1896  he  became  treasurer  of  the  American  Linen  Com- 
pany, and  in  1898  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Merchants  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Ancona  Company,  Osborn  Mills, 
Parker  Mills,  Stevens  Manufacturing  Company,  Corr  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Taunton,  Pocasset  National  Bank,  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  The  Fall  River  Electric  Light  Company,  the  Warren  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  of  the  Newmarket  Manufacturing 
Company,  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Osborn  married  in  1880,  Delia  S.,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Durfee)  Carr  of  Fall  River,  and  had  issue  of  Marion,  Elizabeth  Carr 
and  Richard. 
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BENJAMIN  WHITNEY  GLEASON  was  born  at  Petersham,  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Mass.,  October  12,  1806,  son  of  Joseph  Gleason 
(1781-1808)  and  Susan  Whitney,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Whitney, 
a  descendant  of  John  Whitney,  who  settled  in  Watertown  in  1635,  was  a 
most  influential  man  in  his  time  and  was  probably  the  original  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  that  name  in  this  country;  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Curtis  Gleason,  of  Petersham;  great-grandson  of  Isaac  Gleason,  who  re- 
moved from  Weymouth  to  Framingham,  thence,  in  1757,  to  Petersham; 
a  descendant  of  Isaac  and  Deborah  Leland  Gleason  of  Sherborn ;  of  Thomas 
Gleason  (1640-1705),  who  went  to  Sudbury  in  1665  and  thence  to  Framing- 
ham  in  1678;  and  of  Thomas  Gleason,  an  early  settler  of  Watertown. 

Joseph  Gleason,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  farmer 
and  died  when  Benjamin  was  but  two  years  old.  The  early  life  of  the  boy 
was  thus  devoid  of  the  home  life  and  paternal  influence  of  the  average  child. 
For  an  education  he  depended  solely  upon  such  as  was  afforded  by  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  he  began  his  business  career  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  entering  the  establishment  of  a  local  cabinet-maker, 
where  he  served  a  long  term  of  apprenticeship,  which  gained  him  a  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  mechanical  operations  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  later  on  in  life.  This  was  a  period  before  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  industry,  and  ingenuity  and  versatility  were 
about  the  only  resources  of  hand-made  clothing  of  the  households.  These 
qualities  developed  in  Benjamin  to  a  marked  degree  and  upon  reaching  his 
majority,  and  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  moved  to  Grafton,  Mass., 
where  he  secured  employment  in  a  cotton  factory  at  New  England  Village. 
He  remained  here  about  five  years,  working  in  the  wood  department  of  the 
factory  machine-shop,  making  shuttles.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  obtaining  employment,  as  a  journeyman,  in  a  shop  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  and  remained  there   four 

years. 

He  left  Worcester  in  1837  for  North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  George  A.  Gilbert  and  Parker  Richardson,  manufacturers  of 
cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  operating  under  the  firm  name  of  Gilbert  & 
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Richardson.  In  1842,  this  firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Gilbert  removed  to 
Ware,  Mass.,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Shortly  after,  or  in  July  of  that  same  year,  Mr.  Gleason  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  L.  Davis,  a  fellow  workman  with  him  at  the  Gil- 
bert &  Richardson  shop,  and  started  business  under  the  style  of  Gleason  & 
Davis.  The  venture  proved  a  success,  and  the  business  constantly  increased. 
Mr.  Gleason's  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  machinery 
composed  of  wood,  together  with  Mr.  Davis'  similar  familiarity  in  the 
working  of  iron,  proved  a  fortunate  combination.  In  1848,  they  admitted 
as  a  partner,  Charles  Furber,  who  had  been  several  years  in  their  employ, 
and  the  firm  became  known  as  Gleason,  Davis  &  Company.  About  this 
time,  the  health  of  Mr.  Gleason  showed  signs  of  failing  him,  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  advised  by  his  physician  that  he  must  seek  a  milder  climate, 
and  he  accordingly  made  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  Florida.  He  was  re- 
frained from  carrying  out  these  plans  by  the  earnest  request  of  his  friend, 
Ebenezer  Dale,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Sewall  &  Co.,  commission  merchants 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  (who,  with  others,  were  heavily  involved  in  the  insolvent 
Rock  Bottom  Mills  and  Factory  Company),  to  undertake  the  placing  of  its 
affairs  upon  a  new  and  firm  basis.  He  consequently  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Samuel  J.  Dale,  a  brother  of  Ebenezer,  and  engaged  upon  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  company,  with  the  result  that  they  soon  had 
it  upon  a  paying  basis  and  in  addition  erected  new  buildings  and  made 
many  other  improvements.  This  work  necessitated  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Gleason  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Rock  Bottom. 

Mr.  Gleason  subsequently  suffered  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  he 
continued  his  business  efforts  until  about  1880,  when  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  lay  aside  all  business  cares  and  responsibilities.  His  interests  were 
widespread  and  he  was  associated  with  many  important  financial  and  in- 
dustrial undertakings  during  his  active  business  career.  He  was  a  director 
from  1847  to  1880,  in  the  Norway  Plains  Company,  at  Rochester,  N.  H. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  director,  and  one  year  served  as  president  of 
the  Cabot  Manufacturing  Company  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  from  1871  to 
1880  was  a  director  in  the  Worcester  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs  and  especially  in  the  educa- 
tional development  of  his  home  town  and  the  social,  domestic  and  personal 
welfare  of  his  employes.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  various 
organizations  and  to  the  religious  society  of  the  village.  His  business  in- 
terests prevented  his  devoting  much  time  to  political  matters,  although  he 
represented  his  town  in  1859  and  again  in  1872  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in 
i860  and  1861. 
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Mr.  Gleason  married  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  August  31,  1831,  Louisa  Fes- 
senden,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  and  had  five  children, — Ellen  A.,  born  June 
18,  1834;  Benjamin  F.,  born  August  26,  1838;  Charles  W.,  born  April  9, 
1841 ;  Stillman  A.,  born  August  2,  1843;  and  Alfred  Dwight  Gleason,  born 
February  7,  1846.    Mr.  Gleason  died  January  19,  1884. 
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ALFRED  DWIGHT  GLEASON  was  born  in  Andover,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  February  7,  1846,  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Whitney 
and  Louisa  (Fessenden)  Gleason,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Glea- 
son, who  settled  in  Watertown  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  was 
related  to  the  Whitneys  of  Massachusetts,  descendants  of  John  Whitney, 
who  settled  in  Watertown  in  1635.  Benjamin  Whitney  Gleason  (see  sketch, 
ibid.),  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  farmer  and  a  manufacturer  on  a  small 
scale,  having  begun  his  career  as  a  cabinet  maker  and  had  mastered  the  use 
of  textile  machinery.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  i860  and  1861, 
he  served  his  state  as  a  senator,  and  his  patriotism  for  his  country  being 
keen,  he  did  his  utmost  in  the  community  where  he  resided  to  sustain  the 
government  and  contributed  much  to  the  cause  in  material  ways. 

The  boy,  Alfred,  was  brought  up  in  the  surroundings  and  influence  of 
his  father's  business.  He  lost  his  mother  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  to 
his  father's  care  was  left  the  task  of  moulding  the  youth's  character.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  at  the  hands  of  private  teachers  and  in  the 
Highland  Academy  at  Worcester,  Mass.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
although  but  a  youth,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  nation  as  first  sergeant 
of  a  Massachusetts  regiment.  In  1872,  being  then  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted,  with  his  two  brothers,  into  partnership  with  his  father, 
and  by  patience,  perseverance  and  ability  he  developed  the  business  into  one 
of  the  most  successful  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gleason  was  interested  in  many  important  industrial  and  financial 
afifairs,  and  was  president  of  the  Hudson  National  Bank,  trustee  of  the 
Hudson  Savings  Bank,  director  of  the  Stevens  Linen  Works,  Webster, 
Mass.,  and  a  member  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company,  of  New  York  and 
Boston.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Stow  Library,  of  the  Stow  Town  Fund 
and  of  the  Stow  Poor  Fund,  and  had  made  extended  benevolences  among 
the  poor.  He  had  little  time  or  inclination  for  political  office,  but  was  a  Re- 
publican of  strong  conviction,  as  was  his  father,  and  for  two  years  served 
his  town  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Doric  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Houghton  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  of 
Trinity  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  and  his  club  affiliations  included 
the  Home  Market,  Country  and  Middlesex  Clubs.  He  married  May  12, 
1870,  Blanche  A.  Pratt,  of  Boston.  Their  only  child,  Alfreda,  married 
Clifford  Justis  Fuller,  of  New  York  City.  Alfred  D.  Gleason  died  Decem- 
ber 26,  19 1 4. 
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OLIVER  SNOW  HAWES  was  born  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  June  2, 
1 79 1,  son  of  Lieut.  James  and  Jemima  (Farrington)  Hawes,  and 
a  descendant  of  Aaron,  born  1718,  and  Mary  (Snow)  Hawes; 
of  Daniel  Hawes  (1684-1773)  ;  of  Daniel  Hawes  (1653-1738)  ;  and  of  Ed- 
ward Hawes,  (1620-1686),  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Wrentham.  The 
parents  of  Oliver,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  very  religious  and  the 
boy  was  baptized  in  childhood.  Of  his  early  schooling,  the  greater  part  was 
acquired  before  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year.  Between  this  year  and 
sixteen  he  was  put  to  general  work  on  a  farm,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  wheelwright  in  Boston,  Mass.,  removing  the  following  year  to 
Medway,  where  he  devoted  four  years  to  learning  the  machinist's  trade. 

In  1812,  upon  reaching  his  majority,  he  removed  to  Thomaston,  Me., 
and  there  found  labor  in  such  great  demand  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
thrift  and  industry,  he  had  accumulated  a  substantial  sum  which  he  took 
with  him  to  Waltham,  then  a  fast  developing  manufacturing  locality,  where 
he  remained  for  about  seven  years,  gaining  experience  and  making  acquain- 
tances that  proved  of  benefit  to  him  in  his  business  career  of  later  days.  In 
1821,  he  journeyed  to  Fall  River,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  fellow  work- 
men from  Waltham,  viz.,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Brownell  and  Mr.  Fillebrown, 
to  secure  the  job  of  constructing  the  machinery  for  the  new  mill  of  the 
Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufactory,  which  had  previously  that  same  year 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  En  route,  they  met  Oliver  Chace  and  Nathaniel 
Wheeler,  owner  and  agent  of  the  mill,  and,  following  a  comparison  of  notes 
as  to  the  object  of  their  respective  missions,  an  arrangement  was  at  once 
entered  into,  and  the  firm  of  Harris,  Hawes  &  Company  was  formed  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinery.  This  shop  occupied  two  floors  of  a  build- 
ing put  up  for  their  use  by  the  Pocasset  Company,  and  here  was  constructed 
the  first  machinery  for  the  new  Troy  factory.  Here,  too,  was  first  in- 
augurated the  practice  of  paying  the  workmen  in  cash  instead  of  with  ac- 
counts at  stores.  Much  of  the  machinery  of  the  Bridge  Mill  and  the  im- 
provements made  in  that  of  the  Troy  and  Fall  River  Mills  was  constructed 
by  this  firm. 

They  subsequently  removed  to  the  north  end  of  the  Satinet  Factory, 
and  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  early  partners  and  the  removal  of  an- 
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Other,  the  business  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Hawes  for  about  two  years  when 
the  firm  of  O.  S.  Hawes  &  Company  was  organized,  with  WiUiam  Marvel 
and  Joseph  Rice  as  partners.  In  1839,  William  C.  Davol,  a  skilful  designer 
and  inventor,  who  had  previously  been  superintendent  of  the  Troy  Mill, 
was  admitted  to  partnership  and  the  name  became  Hawes,  Marvel  &  Davol. 
This  firm  at  once  entered  upon  the  construction  of  the  Sharp  &  Roberts 
self-acting  mule,  the  original  of  which  had  the  year  previous  been  brought 
from  England  by  Major  Durfee  and  William  C.  Davol.  To  Mr.  Hawes' 
shrewd  financial  ability,  supplemented  by  the  sagacious  Marvel  and  the  able 
designer  and  inventor,  Davol,  was  due,  to  a  degree  worthy  of  mention,  the 
advancement  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Fall  River.  For  over  thirty 
years,  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  Mr.  Hawes  was  identified  with 
nearly  every  phase  of  its  progress ;  not  the  least  important  was  a  part  in 
the  promotion  of  the  American  Linen  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  married  in  Waltham  to  Polly  Dean,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  who  died  at  an  early  age.  Upon  her  death,  he  married  Patience 
Borden  Cook,  a  native  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  of  which  union  there  were  ten 
children,  four  dying  in  infancy ;  the  others  were, — James  M. ;  William  M., 
born  March  i,  1833,  who  became  a  machinist  and  founder  of  William  M. 
Hawes  &  Company,  afterwards  the  Hawes  Machine  Company ;  Jane  F. ; 
George  H.,  born  September  16,  1840,  who  became  a  cotton  broker  and 
founder  of  the  firm  of  George  H.  Hawes  &  Company ;  Elizabeth  S. ;  and 
Oliver  F.  Hawes.  Mr.  Hawes  died  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  September 
19,  1857. 
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William  M.  Hawes 
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WILLIAM  M.  HAWES  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  March  i, 
1833,  son  of  Oliver  Snow  and  Patience  Borden  (Cook)  Hawes. 
(For  ancestry,  see  sketch  of  his  father.)  William,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Fall 
River.  After  concluding  his  studies  he  entered,  in  his  early  teens,  the  ma- 
chine shop  of  Hawes,  Marvel  &  Davol,  in  which  his  father  held  an  interest, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  and  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business  in  which  he  subsequently  became  so  successful.  He  re- 
mained in  his  father's  establishment  until  1857,  at  which  time  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  on  his  own  account  under  the  firm  name  of 
William  M.  Hawes  &  Co.,  later  changed  to  the  Hawes  Machine  Company. 
He  later  became  engaged  in  the  machine  brokerage  business,  which  consisted 
of  the  buying  and  selling  of  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Hawes'  interests  were  extensive  and  varied.  In  politics  he  was 
originally  a  Whig,  and  later  became  a  Repubhcan.  He  served  his  native 
city  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1861-63  and  in  1880-81,  and 
was  president  of  that  body  in  1880;  he  was  also  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  He  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  participated  actively  in  its  interests.  He 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  many  years  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  first  officers  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the 
Children's  Friend  Society,  which  latter  organization  was  eventually  con- 
solidated with  the  Orphans'  Home  and  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Children's  Home.  His  support  and  contributions  to  these  institutions  was 
constant  and  liberal  as  it  was  to  other  worthy  projects  of  benevolence. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  married  in  North  Berwick,  Maine,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Cyrus  and  Lydia  (Estes)  Buffum,  and  had  six  children, — Oliver  Snow, 
born  May  17,  i860;  William  Buffum,  born  November  20,  1862,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Oliver  S.  Hawes  &  Co.;  Jennie,  born  March  5,  1868,  died 
November  2^,  1879;  Edward,  born  August  27,  1869,  died  August  29,  1869; 
Louise  Buffum,  born  May  21,  1871,  married  to  Willard  H.  Poole,  of  Fall 
River;  and  Edith  Kingsley  Hawes,  born  September  5,  1882,  married  to 
Harold  S.  Barker,  of  Fall  River.  Mr.  Hawes  retired  from  active  business 
in  August,  1892,  and  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  his  family  and 
home,  where  he  died  February  16,  1898. 
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George  H.  Hawes      < 


GEORGE  H.  HAWES  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  September 
i6,  1840,  son  of  Oliver  Snow  and  Patience  Borden  (Cook) 
Hawes;  grandson  of  Lieut.  James  and  Jemima  (Farrington) 
Hawes,  and  a  descendant  of  a  lineage  dating  to  the  early  Colonial  period 
and  of  the  original  settlers  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  Oliver  S.,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Fall  River, 
and  was  an  associate  of  William  Marvel  and  William  C.  Davol  (see  sketch 
of  Oliver  Snow  Hawes,  ibid.).  George  H.  Hawes  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools,  then  entered  the  office  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  worked  for  a  while  as  clerk,  and  he  later  be- 
came an  express  messenger  and  subsequently  agent  of  the  company,  with 
stations  at  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
was  located  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Returning  to  Fall  River,  after  the  war, 
he  founded  a  nut  and  bolt  factory,  which  he  conducted  but  a  few  years, 
and  in  1869,  established  the  cloth  brokerage  house  that  so  highly  marked 
his  successful  career  in  the  business  life  of  Fall  River.  He  was  a  director 
in  the  Narragansett  and  the  Stevens  Mills,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Barnaby  Mills.  He  was  also  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Metacomet  National  Bank,  succeeding  Col.  Thomas  J. 
Borden  in  1898,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  confined  his  efforts  to 
simply  that  assistance  to  be  exerted  for  good  government,  regardless  of 
party.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  charitable  objects ;  a  member  and  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  a  Knight  Templar  Mason 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Quequechan  Club. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  married  in  1865,  to  Harriet  M.,  daughter  of  Josiah 
and  Harriet  W.  (Morse)  Brown,  of  Fall  River,  and  had  four  children, — 
Harriet  B.,  who  married  Foster  S.  Mathewson,  of  Fall  River;  Oliver  K., 
born  July  14,  1869,  who,  after  being  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1892,  became  associated  with  his  father  in  business,  and  for  several  years 
preceding  the  latter's  death,  was  closely  associated  with  C.  C.  Buffington, 
his  father's  partner  in  the  firm ;  George  M. ;  and  Mary  C.  Hawes.  Mrs. 
Hawes  died  July  2,  1874,  and  Mr.  Hawes  married  second,  September  19, 
.1877,  Ella  M.  Tuell,  of  West  Sumner,  Me.,  and  of  this  union  there  was 
issue  of  one  son, — Charles  T.  Hawes.     Mr.  Hawes  died  December  6,  1902. 
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OLIVER  SNOW  HAWES  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  May  17, 
i860,  son  of  William  and  Louisa  (Buffum)  Hawes;  grandson  of 
Oliver  Snow  and  Patience  Borden  (Cook)  Hawes,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  the  early  Colonial  settlers  of  that  name  in  Wrentham,  Mass.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  studies  in  the  public  schools,  he  began  his  business 
career  in  the  employ  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company  at  the  branch  office 
located  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  at  which 
time  he  became  connected  with  the  Edison  Company  as  a  local  contractor 
in  electrical  work,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  September,  1885, 
when  he  established  himself  as  a  cotton  broker.  He  conducted  this  business 
alone  until  1888,  when  he  admitted  his  brother,  William  B.  Hawes,  into 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  O.  S.  Hawes  &  Bro.,  which  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  influential  and  representative  houses  of  its  kind  in 
Fall  River.  Mr.  Hawes  was  interested  in  many  other  important  enter- 
prises, industrial  and  financial;  he  was  president  of  the  American  Linen 
Company ;  a  director  of  the  King  Philip  Mills,  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manu- 
factory, Fall  River  National  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Investment  Board  of 
the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Fall  River  Electric  Light 
Company. 

He  was  married  in  Fall  River,  November  18,  1886,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter 
of  Azariah  Trip. 
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JOSIAH    G.    COBURN 
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JOSIAH  GILMORE  COBURN  was  born  in  Pelham,  Rockingham 
County,  N.  H.,  July  i6,  1820,  son  of  Josiah  and  Hannah  (Marshall) 
Coburn,  grandson  of  Dudley  and  Mehitable  (French)  Coburn.  His 
first  ancestor  in  America,  Edward  Colbourn,  was  born  in  England  in  1618, 
emigrated  to  New  England  Colonies  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  which  town  had  been  established  August  5,  1634,  out 
of  common  land  called  "  Aggawam  ".  He  removed  to  Dracut  in  1668, 
which  town  then  included  a  part  or  all  of  the  present  town  of  Pelham, 
N.  H.  His  son,  Daniel  Coburn,  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1654;  Daniel's  son, 
Jacob  Coburn,  was  born  in  Dracut  in  1690;  and  Jacob's  son,  Major  Daniel 
Coburn,  was  born  in  Dracut  in  1722  and  was  a  citizen  of  Pelham,  N.  H. 
He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  as  major  by  commission  from  the 
Continental  Congress,  1777-80.  He  was  the  father  of  Dudley  Coburn;  the 
grandfather  of  Josiah  Coburn,  who  was  a  woolen  manufacturer  in  Pelham, 
N.  H.,  and  also  at  the  Thomas  Hurd  Woolen  Mills  in  East  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  (incorporated  at  Lowell  in  1826),  to  which  place  he  removed  his 
family  in  1824;  and  the  great  grandfather  of  Josiah  Gilmore  Coburn,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Josiah  Gilmore  Coburn  was  brought  up  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Lowell  High  School  in  1835.  He  began  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Lowell  in  1836,  and  passed  through  various  grades  of  ser- 
vice, including  two  years  in  the  carding  room  and  two  years  in  the  machine 
shop.  When  the  Massachusetts  Mills  were  projected,  he  was  employed, 
1840-42,  in  fitting  up  and  starting  the  machinery  and  from  1842-53  was 
overseer  of  the  spinning  department.  He  removed  to  Lewiston,  Maine,  in 
1853,  to  become  agent  for  the  Hill  Manufacturing  Company,  established 
that  year,  and  he  continued  to  reside  there  and  serve  as  agent  for  that 
corporation  during  the  next  thirty-seven  years,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
largely  responsible  for  its  great  success. 

Mr.  Coburn  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  other  fields  also.  He  served 
as  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lewiston,  1860-90,  and  was 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  bank,  1882-90.  He  was  a  trustee  and 
president  of  the  Lewiston  Institution  for  Savings,  1860-76,  and  became  in- 
terested in  the  Lewiston  Machine  Company  in  1863  as  a  director,  and  was 
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president  of  the  corporation,  1865-68.  In  1874,  he  became  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Lewiston  and  Auburn  Railroad  and  served  one  year.  He 
served  the  town  and  city  on  the  school  board  1856-60  and  1866-90,  and  was 
president  of  the  board  eight  years ;  was  a  trustee  of  the  Manufacturers  and 
Mechanics'  Library  Association,  1860-90,  which,  through  his  instrumentality, 
was  founded  by  the  manufacturing  corporations  of  Lewiston ;  was  park 
commissioner,  1861-63;  member  of  the  Common  Council,  1863-4,  1866-72, 
and  in  1883,  and  president  of  the  first  city  council  for  four  years.  His 
work  as  a  school  official  for  twenty-four  years  was  recognized  in  1898, 
eight  years  after  he  removed  from  the  city,  by  naming  a  new  school  build- 
ing, containing  twelve  class-rooms  and  an  audience  hall,  the  "  Coburn 
School ".  Mr.  Coburn  was  made  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Association,  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1839;  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Me- 
chanics Library  Association,  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  i860;  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  in  1865,  and  a  member  of  the 
Hunnewell  Club,  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1895. 

Mr.  Coburn  was  married  April  29,  1847,  to  Rachel  Shaw,  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  and  Eunice  (Wren)  Twombly,  and  their  daughter,  Clara  J.  Coburn, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Lewiston  High  School,  Class  of  1884,  with  a  record 
of  100  and  writer  of  the  Class  Ode. 

Josiah  G.  Coburn  died  August  5,  1912,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two  years. 
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John  Dexter  Flint 


JOHN  DEXTER  FLINT  was  born  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  April  26, 
1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Sanborn)  Flint,  and 
the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Flint  family  was  Thomas,  who, 
came  to  America  in  1642  and  settled  in  Danvers,  Mass.  In  1831,  Henry 
Flint  removed  to  Peacham,  Vermont,  where  he  bought  a  farm  and  there 
his  son,  John  D.,  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  district  school,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  worked  during  the  summer  months  on  the  farm. 

In  1846,  he  engaged  with  a  manufacturer  to  sell  tinware  for  the  space 
of  one  year,  receiving  as  wages  the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  per  month  and 
board  of  himself  and  horse.  From  Peacham,  he  had  gone  to  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  during  the  first  year  saved  one  hundred  dollars.  In  1847,  this 
business  was  removed  to  Fall  River,  and  he  remained  with  B.  P.  Cunning- 
ham, the  proprietor,  until  1850,  when  he  entered  into  a  partnership  and  es- 
tablished a  house-furnishing  and  hardware  business  in  Fall  River,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Flint  &  Grant.  Of  this  business  he  later  became  sole 
owner,  and  conducted  it  under  the  style  of  John  D.  Flint. 

A  few  years  later  he  participated  in  the  impulse  given  to  the  cotton 
industry  in  Fall  River  by  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  a  number  of 
new  and  important  mills, — the  first  of  which  was  the  Union  Mills,  which 
organized  as  a  corporation  in  1859  ^s  the  Union  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  was  followed  by  the  Granite  Mills,  1863,  the  Merchants  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  1866,  the  Wampanoag  Mills  in  1871,  the  Flint 
Mills  in  1872,  the  Barnard  Manufacturing  Company  in  1874,  the  Sagamore 
Manufacturing  Company  in  1879,  the  Seaconnet  Mills  in  1884,  the  Har- 
graves  Mills  in  1888,  and  the  Cornell  Mills  in  1889.  Mr.  Flint  was 
president  of  the  Flint  and  Cornell  Mills  from  their  establishment  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Sagamore  Manufacturing 
Company,  Davol  Mills,  Wampanoag  Mills,  Seaconnet  Mills,  the  Har- 
graves  Mills,  and  the  Parker  Mills;  a  director,  also,  of  Parker  &  Peabody, 
and  the  Somerset  Stove  Foundry,  and  treasurer  of  the  Fall  River  Real 
Estate  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
National  Union  Bank,  now  (1916)  the  Massasoit  Pocasset  National  Bank. 

About  1871,  Mr.  Flint  engaged  largely,  for  the  first  time  in  land  specu- 
lation.    With  Hon.  Robert  T.  Davis,  whom  he  soon  after  bought  out,  he 
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purchased  two  farms,  the  Jenks  and  Carr  places  of  forty-three  and  twenty- 
two  acres.  Two  mill  sites  were  secured  from  these  and  the  rest  divided 
into  house  lots,  which  were  disposed  of  as  mill  enterprises  were  established 
and  sites  for  tenements  demanded.  The  result  of  the  investment  was  a 
tremendous  success.  Flint  Village,  which  reached  a  population  of  over 
thirty  thousand,  grew  up  on  the  two  farms,  with  numerous  mills,  stores  and 
other  avenues  of  industry. 

Mr.  Flint's  business  acumen  and  integrity  enabled  him  to  bring  every 
enterprise  for  which  he  felt  himself  responsible  to  ultimate  success.  He 
never,  in  the  long  course  of  his  business  career,  repudiated  anything  to 
which  he  had  put  his  name,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  strict  in  his  dealings  with  others,  and 
compelled  those  who  had  dealings  with  him  to  carry  out  their  contracts 
to  the  letter. 

A  man  of  plain  habits  and  modest  bearing,  he  was  gifted  with  unusual 
self-command.  He  was  accessible  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  during  his 
life  gave  away  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  a  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious manner.  He  was  closely  affiliated  with  many  benevolent  enterprises ; 
assisted  in  founding  the  Fall  River  Hospital,  October  lo,  1885,  and  was  its 
first  president,  and  also  president  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  Dea- 
coness' Home,  Fall  River.  He  was  throughout  his  life  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Methodist  faith  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the 
Brayton  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Fall  River  in  1895,  to  which  pur- 
pose he  contributed  very  generously ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Boys'  Club,  the  Seaside  Home  for  Sick  Children,  and 
the  Associated  Charities. 

Mr.  Flint  married,  January  17,  1850,  Clarissa  C,  daughter  of  George 
W.  Waterman,  and  of  their  children,  Ella,  Edith,  wife  of  Edward  Barker, 
and  Jessie,  wife  of  John  S.  Brayton,  survived  him.  Mr.  Flint  died  at  his 
home  in  Fall  River,  August  28,  1907,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
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SETH  MELLEN  MILLIKEN  was  born  in  Poland,  Maine,  January 
7,  1836,  of  Scotch  descent.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  EHzabeth 
(Freeman)  Milliken.  This  branch  of  the  Milliken  family  first  came 
to  America  in  1650,  and  their  descendants,  now  widely  scattered,  have  al- 
most from  the  first  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Seth  M.  Milliken  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  native  town,  as 
well  as  Hebron  and  Yarmouth  Academies,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
latter  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  then  taught  school  for  eighteen  weeks. 
The  history  of  his  business  career  is  a  record  of  successes,  the  result  of 
inherited  ability  and  a  well  developed  business  sense.  At  twenty,  he  oper- 
ated a  grist  mill  and  general  store  in  Minot,  Maine.  Now  (1916),  nearly 
sixty  years  after  his  departure  for  larger  fields,  his  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  his  relations  with  the  farmers  are  remembered  with  pride  by  the 
older  people,  and  the  building  which  he  used  and  greatly  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate his  earhest  business  venture,  is  still  (1916)  in  use  as  a  village 
store. 

From  Minot,  in  1861,  he  went  to  Portland,  and  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  the  firm  being  True  &  Milliken;  here,  he  was  also 
successful.  In  1865,  he  organized  the  dry  goods  commission  firm  of  Deer- 
ing,  Milliken  &  Company,  in  New  York  City,  of  which  William  Deering 
was  the  senior  partner,  until  in  1868,  he  withdrew  to  establish  the  Deering 
Harvester  Company,  of  Chicago.  The  firm  steadily  increased  its  scope, 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  distributing  agents  for  domestic  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  its  market  not  being  confined  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Milliken  also  became  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture,  as 
well  as  the  sale,  of  cottons  and  woolens,  as  is  shown  by  his  connection  with 
the  following  companies,  as  either  president  or  director, — 

In  the  State  of  Maine :  Cascade  Woolen  Mill,  Cowan  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Farnsworth  Company,  Lockwood  Company,  Madison  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Pondicherry  Company,  Worumbo  Manufacturing  Company,  Poland 
Paper  Company,  and  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops ;  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire :  Great  Falls  Woolen  Company ;  in  Massachusetts :  Geo.  W. 
Olney  Woolen  Company ;  in  South  Carolina :  Abbeville  Cotton  Mills,  Dar- 
lington Manufacturing  Company,  Drayton  Mills,  Hartsville  Cotton  Mill, 
Lockhart  Mills,  Laurens  Cotton  Mills,  Mills  Manufacturing  Company, 
Monarch  Cotton  Mills,  Pacolet   Manufacturing  Company,   Spartan   Mills, 
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Whitney  Manufacturing  Company;  in  Georgia:  Gainesville  Cotton  Mills; 
in  Alabama :  The  Dallas  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Milliken  also  became  identified  with  the  following  associations  in 
New  York,  as  director  or  trustee :  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  Fidelity  Bank,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company.  For 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank 
in  New  York,  and  in  the  financial  difficulties  of  1907,  he  temporarily 
undertook  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  and  its  continuation  was  largely 
due  to  his  firm  management  and  acumen. 

Mr.  Milliken  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  growth  of  New  York 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement  there  in  the  sixties.  Although  not  entering 
to  any  great  extent  into  politics,  he  staunchly  supported  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  1892  was  elected  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  his  state. 
He  joined  the  Union  League  Club  soon  after  becoming  a  resident  of  New 
York,  and  also  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  Club,  Metropolitan 
Club,  Merchants'  Club,  and  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  of  the  Cumberland  Club  of  Portland,  Maine.  His  home  in  New 
York  has  (1916)  for  many  years  been  at  77th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 
in  one  of  the  few  large  detached  houses  which  have  become  landmarks  in 
a  city  of  closely  built  blocks. 

He  was  ever  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  the  life  and  success  of 
many  of  this  country's  cotton  and  woolen  mills  was  due  largely  to  his  un- 
tiring perseverance,  his  great  enthusiasm  and  his  sound  judgment.  His 
business  activities  have  not  lessened  with  advancing  years,  and  he  con- 
tinues at  this  writing  (1916)  to  direct  the  vast  interests  which  have  grown 
to  such  proportions  under  his  management. 

In  1874  Mr.  Milliken  married  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Levi  Gerrish  Hill,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  first 
surgeon  of  New  Hampshire  to  use  anaesthetics.  She  died  in  1881.  Their 
three  children  were, — Seth  Minot  Milliken,  born  July  23,  1875,  was  grad- 
uated A.  B.  from  Yale  University,  1898,  and  M.  D.,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  1902,  and  became  a  practicing  surgeon 
in  New  York  City ;  he  married  Alida  King  Lease,  and  had  issue  of  Alida 
Donnell,  Seth  Minot,  Jr.,  Martha  EUingwood  and  Minot  King,  and  is 
(1916)  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Yale  and  University  Clubs;  Ger- 
rish Hill  Milliken,  born  August  17,  1877,  Ph.  B.,  Yale  University,  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  1898,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Deering,  Milli- 
ken &  Company,  and  officer  or  director  of  the  various  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  companies  in  which  his  father  is  (1916)  so  interested, — 
director  of  the  National  City  and  Irving  National  Bank ;  member  of  Union 
League,  Yale  University  and  other  clubs ;  married  Agnes  Gayley  and  they 
have  (1916)  one  child,  Roger;  and  Margaret  Leighton  Milliken,  born  li 
married  Harold  Ames  Hatch. 
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Robert  Rodman 


ROBERT  RODMAN  was  born  October  9,  1818,  at  Tower  Hill,  in 
South  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  son  of  Clarke  and  Mary  (Gardiner)  Rod- 
man, and  a  descendant  of  John  Rodman,  the  progenitor  of  all  in 
New  England  who  bear  this  family  name,  through  Robert  and  Margaret 
(daughter  of  Daniel  and  Reserved  [Smith]  Carpenter)  Rodman;  Samuel 
and  Penelope  (Holloway)  Rodman;  Thomas  and  Katharine  (Fry)  Rod- 
man; Thomas  and  Patience  (widow  of  Robert  Malines  and  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Ann  Easton)  Rodman. 

John  Rodman  died  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  in  1686;  his  wife's  name 
being  Elizabeth,  and  those  of  his  children, — Thomas,  John,  Anne,  and 
Katharine,  who  married  Timothy  Brandreth.  It  is  not  authentically  known 
whence  he  came,  but  Ruthy's  "  History  of  the  Quakers  in  Ireland  ",  pub- 
lished in  1751,  says,  on  page  366:  "  In  the  year  1655,  for  wearing  his  hat 
in  the  assizes  in  New  Ross,  was  John  Rodman  committed  to  gaol  by  Judge 
Louder,  kept  a  prisoner  for  three  months  and  then  banished  the  country." 
Some  have  thought  it  probable  that  this  is  the  John  Rodman,  a  rich  planter 
on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  from  whom  the  American  Rodmans  descended. 
His  son  Thomas  was  born  December  26,  1640.  He  came  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
from  the  Barbadoes  with  William  Edmundson,  a  "  Friend  "  who  had  been 
visiting  that  island  on  a  religious  mission.  Thomas  Rodman  was  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  surgeon,  who  obtained  great  renown  chiefly  as  an  ob- 
stetrician. He  lived  in  Newport  till  his  death,  July  5,  1710;  he  exchanged 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  New  Jersey  for  the  plantation  in  Barbadoes 
which  his  father  had  devised  to  his  daughter,  Katharine  Brandreth.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  clerk  of  the 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  in  Rhode  Island  for  thirty  years. 

Robert  Rodman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  resided  and  was  educated 
at  South  Kingstown  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  Kersey  in  the  Lawton  Mill  in  Exeter,  and  also 
leased  a  small  mill  situated  at  Silver  Spring,  North  Kingstown,  where  he 
manufactured  Kerseys  until  1845.  I^i  that  year,  he  disposed  of  his  mill 
business,  bought  several  vessels,  embarked  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  also 
took  up  the  occupation  of  farming.  Tiring  of  these  pursuits,  three  years 
later,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  manufacturing,  and  purchased  from 
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Hoxsie  and  Sanborn  a  mill  in  the  village  of  Lafayette,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  to  which  he  later  added  Kentucky 
jeans.  Starting  with  one  set  of  machinery  and  twelve  looms,  his  business 
rapidly  increased,  but  the  panic  of  1857  brought  about  his  failure,  and  he 
was  forced  to  compound  with  his  creditors  for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  he  again  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness and  was  beginning  to  prosper  when  he  obtained  a  government  contract 
early  in  the  Civil  War.  He  profited  by  his  prosperity  to  perform  an  act 
of  probity  and  justice  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  sent  to  each  of 
his  former  creditors  the  full  amount  due,  with  interest  from  the  time  of 
his  failure  in  1857. 

His  success  from  that  time  forth  was  assured,  and  he  rapidly  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  States. 
A  few  years  later  he  purchased  the  mill  at  Silver  Springs,  where  he  made 
his  first  venture,  and  a  mill  at  Shady  Sea,  a  couple  of  miles  distant  from 
it,  which  was  fitted  and  operated  as  a  warp  mill.  In  1877,  he  built  what 
was  known  as  the  new  mill  at  Lafayette  for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds, 
cassimeres  and  dress  goods.  A  company  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company  and  Mr.  Rodman  was  its  presi- 
dent until  1892. 

Mr.  Rodman  was  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  his  employees,  who 
numbered  about  five  hundred,  and  built  comfortable  tenements  for  their 
use  as  well  as  a  hall  for  their  entertainments.  He  also  gave  generously  to- 
wards the  building  of  Lafayette's  picturesque  church,  contributing  several 
thousand  dollars.  He  served  one  term  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  de- 
clined all  further  political  offices.  For  ten  years  prior  to  his  death,  he  was 
not  actively  engaged  in  business. 

Robert  Rodman  married,  April  3,  1841,  Almira,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  (Romford)  Taylor,  and  his  children  were:  Franklin,  Hortense, 
Albert,  Charles,  Walter  (died  in  infancy),  Emily,  Walter,  Thomas  F.,  and 
Almira  T. 

His  sons,  Franklin,  Albert,  Charles  and  Walter  were  all  associated 
with  and  succeeded  him  in  business.  Franklin,  who  died  in  1906,  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Lafayette;  Albert  became  president  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  1888,  and  served  until  his  death  in  1916;  Charles,  up  to  1893,  man- 
aged the  Shady  Sea  Mill  in  North  Kingstown,  after  which  he  retired ;  Walter 
became  treasurer  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Company  in  1883,  and 
served  until  his  decease  in  1909. 

Robert  Rodman  died  December  29,  1903. 
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Thomas  Phipps  Curtis 


THOMAS  PHIPPS  CURTIS  was  born  May  i6,  1850,  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  son  of  Lewis  (1818-1897)  and  Emeline  M.  (Phipps)  Cur- 
tis; and  grandson  of  Noah  and  Ann  (Pray)  Curtis,  and  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Phipps,  who  succeeded  his  father  of  the  same  name  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1757)  as  physician  in  Quincy,  and  who  died  suddenly  August  20, 
1832,  while  walking  to  the  Town  Hall  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  regiment  and 
resign  his  commission  as  surgeon.  Our  subject  was  also  the  great-grandson 
of  Mehitable  Adams,  who  was  second  cousin  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
first  cousin  to  John  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the  United  States.  She 
married  Joseph  Meade  Arnold.  Both  the  Curtis  and  the  Phipps  families  were 
prominent  in  Quincy  and  Noah  Curtis  for  several  years  served  as  town 
treasurer.  He  was  twice  married  and  was  the  father  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren and  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business.  He 
built  up  a  large  trade  both  at  home  and  in  the  south  and  several  of  his 
sons  also  identified  themselves  with  the  leather  industry.  Adam  and  Samuel 
engaged  together  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  French  goods,  and  from 
1853  to  1858  their  factory  for  the  making  of  nice  French  calf  boots  was 
the  largest  and  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  States  for  hand-sewed  work, 
employing  300  of  the  best  artisans  in  the  country,  and  giving  employment 
to  100  fitters.  They  continued  manufacturing  until  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  when,  their  large  southern  trade  having  been  seriously  interfered 
with,  heavy  losses  ensued,  and  Messrs.  Curtis  decided  to  relinquish  the 
business.  Lewis  Curtis,  another  son  of  Noah,  and  the  father  of  Thomas, 
our  subject,  was  associated  with  his  brother  Charles  in  the  shoe  business 
also,  and  they,  too,  encountered  much  success  up  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
federate States  taking  arms. 

Thomas  Phipps  Curtis  received  his  education  at  home  and  in  private 
schools.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  entered  the  Hawes  School  in  South  Boston, 
and  one  year  later,  became  a  pupil  at  the  Valentine  Private  School  in 
Northboro,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  until  fifteen  years  old.  He  then 
went  to  work  in  the  hardware  store  of  Lewis  J.  Bird,  South  Boston,  but 
two  years  later,  in  1867,  he  accepted  a  position  with  E.  O.  Tufts  &  Com- 
pany, dry  goods  merchants,  45  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  and  during  his  term 
of  service  with  them,  acquired  a  thorough  insight  into  the  textile  com- 
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mission  business.  His  association  with  the  well-known  commission  firm 
of  Deering,  Milliken  &  Company  began  March  i,  1876,  when  Mr.  Tufts  met 
with  financial  reverses  and  Mr.  Curtis  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  to  his 
new  house  several  important  mill  accounts.  He  became  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Madison  Woolen  Company,  Madison,  Maine,  as  agent ;  with 
the  Cascade  Woolen  Mills,  Oakland,  Maine,  as  treasurer;  and  with  the 
Mayo  Woolen  Company,  Millbury,  Mass.,  as  president;  and  as  treasurer, 
secretary  and  director  of  the  George  W.  Olney  Woolen  Company.  His 
affiliation  with  the  textile  industry  has  now  almost  reached  the  half  cen- 
tury mark,  and  during  this  long  period  he  has  contributed  much  to  its 
advancement.  He  was  never  one  to  shirk  responsibilities,  and  attention  to 
details  was  to  him  always  of  great  account.  He  had  exceptional  managerial 
ability  and  his  pleasing  personality,  affability  and  good  judgment  won  for 
him  universal  esteem  in  the  textile  trade. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  thus  far  (1916)  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  his 
business  and  his  home,  and  while  interested  in  voting  the  Republican  ticket, 
he  has  held  aloof  from  active  participation  in  politics.  He  became  a  Mason 
and  since  1873  has  been  a  Knight  Templar.  His  club  membership  in  1916 
included  the  Grafton  Country  Club,  Grafton,  Mass. ;  Merchants'  Club,  New 
York;  and  Middlesex  Club,  Boston.  He  married,  March  24,  1890,  Ellen 
Foster,  daughter  of  Foster  T.  and  Mary  A.  Hobbs,  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  had  one  son,  Lewis  Foster,  born  October  15,  1892. 
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HENRY  SOUTHWORTH  SHAW  was  born  in  Boston,  Suffolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  March  30,  1833,  son  of  Southworth  and 
Abby  Atwood  (Shurtleff)  Shaw;  grandson  of  Southworth  and 
Maria  (Churchill)  Shaw;  (2)  grandson  of  Ichabod  and  Priscilla  (Atwood) 
Shaw;  (3)  grandson  of  Samuel  and  Desire  (Southworth)  Shaw;  (4) 
grandson  of  Lieut.  Jonathan  and  Mehitable  (Pratt)  Shaw;  (5)  grandson 
of  Jonathan  and  Phebe  M.  (Watson)  Shaw,  and  (6)  grandson  of  John 
Shaw  who  joined  the  Plymouth  Colony  before  1627.  His  "  Mayflower  " 
(1625)  ancestors  include:  Isaac  Allerton,  his  wife  Mary  Norris  and 
daughter,  Mary;  Stephen  Hopkins,  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  daughter 
Damaris ;  Richard  Warren ;  Francis  Cooke ;  James  Chilton  and  his  wife 
Susannah  and  daughter  Mary.  His  "Fortune"  passenger  (1621)  ances- 
tors were :  Robert  Cushman  and  his  son  Thomas  Robert  Hicks ;  John, 
brother  of  Gov.  Edward  Winslow.  His  "  Ann "  and  "  Little  James " 
passenger  (1623)  ancestors  were:  Robert  Bartlett ;  Thomas  Clark;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hicks;  Phoebe  Hicks;  Mrs.  Alice  (Carpenter)  Southworth,  the 
second  wife  of  Governor  Bradford ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warren  and  Mary 
Warren  (wife  and  daughter  of  Richard  Warren)  ;  Mrs.  Hester  Cooke 
and  Jacob  Cooke  (wife  and  son  of  Jacob  Cooke).  Another  immigrant 
ancestor,  John  Churchill,  came  to  Plymouth  in  1643.  Southworth 
Shaw,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  October  13,  1801,  removed  to 
Boston  in  boyhood,  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  as  a  partner  of 
Jeremiah  Fitch  &  Company,  and  subsequently  of  Russell,  Shaw  &  Freeman. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Munn,  Illinois  Land  Company;  first  treasurer 
of  the  Cape  Cod  branch  railroad  1846,  a  director  and  for  a  time  president 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  1852.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  1849;  married  Abby  Atwood,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  and  Sally  (Shaw)  Shurtleff,  and  a  descendant  of  William  Shurt- 
leff who  removed  from  Plymouth  to  Marshfield  about  1660. 

Henry  Southworth  Shaw  was  graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin  and 
English  High  Schools  in  1849  and  began  his  active  business  life  in  1849 
as  clerk  for  Samuel  Lawrence,  treasurer  of  the  Bay  State  Mills,  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  and  of  the  Middlesex  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  seven  years.     On  the  reorganization  of  the  Pemberton  Mills 
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at  Lawrence,  October  i6,  i860,  after  the  collapse  of  the  mill  building 
attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  Mr.  Shaw  was  made  its  treasurer  and  also 
became  treasurer  of  the  Stevens  Linen  Works,  December  17,  1868,  and  of 
the  Nevins  Company,  October  15,  1898,  His  continuous  service  as  treasurer 
of  the  Pemberton  Company  for  fifty-five  years  is  probably  the  longest  of 
any  of  the  New  England  mill  treasurers.  He  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  the 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  1892,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  from  February  6,  1893,  to  February  6,  1899.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company  from  January  24, 
1877;  of  the  Pemberton  Company  from  July  30,  1878;  of  the  Pettee  Ma- 
chine Works  from  December  3,  1886,  to  June  i,  1902;  of  the  Home  for 
Aged  Men  from  January  11,  1887,  and  vice-president  of  the  board  from 
January  13,  1902;  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  from  January  12,  1892,  to  April  16,  1900;  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  and  president  of  the  corporation  from  June  6,  1892; 
director  of  the  Stevens  Linen  Works  from  January  24,  1893  ;  of  the  Methuen 
Company  and  president  of  the  corporation  from  February  24,  1894;  direc- 
tor of  the  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  shops  from  November  11,  1897,  and 
president  of  the  corporation  from  June  i,  1898;  director  of  the  Nevins 
Company  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation  from  October  15,  1898;  director 
of  the  Silver  Lake  Company  and  president  of  the  corporation  from  Nov- 
ember 12,  1898;  director  of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  from  November  20,  1901.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Revere  House,  Boston,  from  March  7,  1893,  to  March 
7,  1899,  and  of  the  Firemen's  Fire  Insurance  Company  from  November  8, 
1897,  to  July  13,  1898.  He  was  made  executor  of  the  wills  of  Southworth 
Shaw,  George  A.  Skinner,  Henry  W.  Wellington,  David  Nevins,  Adela 
Shaw,  Watson  Freeman,  Ann  Maria  Freeman,  and  of  Sarah  S.  Davis.  He 
was  also  administrator  of  the  estates  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  of  Abby 
A.  S.  Shaw  and  of  Franklin  A.  Shaw  and  trustee  under  the  wills  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Shurtlefif,  Southworth  Shaw,  George  A.  Skinner,  Henry  W. 
Wellington  and  Adela  Shaw. 

His  affiliation  with  societies  and  clubs  included  life  membership  in 
the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  from  March  8,  1875;  member- 
ship in  the  Boston  Marine  Society  from  June  11,  1878;  Arkwright  Club 
from  January  19,  1881  ;  Society  of  Arts,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology from  March  22,  1882;  Unitarian  Club  from  April  11,  1882;  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association  from  June  17,  1882;  life  membership  in  the 
Bostonian  Society  from  March  11,  1884;  membership  in  the  Exchange  Club 
from  July,  1892;  in  the  Historic  Genealogical  Society  from  March  4,  1896; 
Massachusetts  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  from  July  10, 
1896;    Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  from  September  16,  1896  and 
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later  its  deputy  governor;  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  from  November  29, 
1897;  Bibliophile  Society  from  April  11,  1901 ;  Oakley  Country  Club  from 
December  23,  1903.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Republican,  and  he  was  reared 
in  the  Unitarian  faith. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  married  June  3,  1880,  to  Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of 
George  Edwin  and  Margaret  Alicia  (Fitzpatrick)  Towne,  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  their  children  were : — Henry  Southworth,  born  November  29, 
1884,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1906,  who  subsequently 
became  associated  with  his  father  in  the  latter's  various  textile  interests ; 
Margaret,  born  December  16,  1886;    and  Eleanor  born  January  7,  1889. 
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Oliver  Chace 
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OLIVER  CHACE  was  born  in  Swansea,  Massachusetts,  August  24, 
1769.  His  father,  Jonathan  Chace,  was  born  May  11,  1728, 
son  of  Job  and  Patience  (Bourne)  Chace;  grandson  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  Sherman  Chace;  great-grandson  of  WiUiam  Chace  (1622-1685) 
by  his  second  wife,  and  great-great-grandson  of  William  Chace,  the  immi- 
grant, who  with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  son,  William,  came  with  the  Winthrop 
fleet  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1630  and  lived  first  at  Roxbury  and 
in  1637  removed  to  Yarmouth,  Barnstable  county,  where  he  died  in  May, 
1659.  Jonathan  Chace  married  Mary  Earle  and  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  OHver  was  the  seventh  child  and  the  fourth  son. 

Oliver's  boyhood  was  contemporaneous  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  educational  advantages  were  limited  to  the  neighborhood 
school.  His  father  was  obliged  to  support  a  large  family  by  his  daily 
toil,  and  the  boys  were  brought  up  to  take  their  place  in  the  carpenter  and 
wheelwright  shop,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  of  any  use  as  helpers.  Oliver 
Chace  learned  the  trade  of  carpentry  and  worked  as  a  house  carpenter 
during  his  early  manhood,  up  to  about  1806,  when  he  became  actively  in- 
terested in  cotton  manufacture.  In  1806,  he  bought,  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  a 
one-fourth  interest  in  property  described  as  "  an  acre  of  land,  blacksmith's 
shop,  corn  mill,  cotton  factory,  and  two  dams."  Mr.  Chace  had  no  doubt 
built  the  mill,  for  the  property  enhanced  in  value  $4,000.  within  a  few 
months  after  purchase  of  the  site.  After  equipping  the  mill,  the  business 
remained  under  his  sole  management  until  1813,  when  he  resigned  and 
went  to  Fall  River  at  the  instance  of  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  to  inaugurate 
the  Troy  Manufactory. 

An  association  was  formed  to  take  over  certain  property  and  put  up 
a  cotton  mill.  Mr.  Chace  being  the  only  one  of  the  associates  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  by  water  power,  took 
entire  charge  of  the  building  of  the  mill,  and  of  fitting  it  with  machinery, 
under  the  following  contract : 

"  Agreed  with  Oliver  Chace  to  transact  the  business  of  the  company 
in  behalf  of  the  directors  and  to  give  him  two  dollars  per  day  and  find 
him  sufficient  houseroom  for  his  family  (and  garden)  and  he,  the  said 
Oliver,  to  board  the  directors  at  these  meetings,  as  heretofore,  without 
making  any  charge  to  the  company ;  this  until  further  agreement." 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Chace  began  to  spell  his  name  with  a  "  c  " 
and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Chase  family  in  America  to  do  so.  In  1822, 
he  resigned  the  agency  of  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufactory  to  fill  a 
similar  position  with  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he 
was  the  projector,  and  his  son,  Harvey  Chace,  took  his  place  as  agent  of 
the  Troy  Mill,  serving  that  corporation  1822-42.  In  his  new  position, 
Oliver  Chace  erected  the  "  Bridge  Mill  "  on  the  Quequechan  River,  and 
installed  1,000  spindles  in  the  south  half  of  the  building,  the  north  half 
being  leased  to  D.  &  D.  Bufiington  for  the  manufacture  of  warp  and  batting. 
The  business  of  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company  was  established, 
and  its  success  made  possible  largely  through  the  efforts  and  executive 
ability  of  Mr.  Chace  as  agent  and  superintendent.  He  built  the  Wilbur 
House  blocks  in  Fall  River  for  stores  and  tenements,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  capital  stock  of  the  first 
banking  institution  established  in  Fall  River,  which  became  the  Fall  River 
Bank,  and  he  was  treasurer  of  the  funds  so  subscribed,  and  was  made  a 
director  by  the  stockholders.  This  was  the  only  bank  of  discount  in  the 
village  for  twenty  years.  March  11,  1828,  when  the  Fall  River  Institu- 
tion for  Savings  was  incorporated,  he  was  a  charter  incorporator  and  his 
son,  Harvey  Chace,  was  made  secretary  of  the  bank,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Chace  was,  throughout  his  life,  a  strict  and  honored  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  his  strongest  traits  of  character  were :  sound 
judgment,  industry,  integrity,  and  punctuality. 

Oliver  Chace  married,  September  15,  1796,  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Arnold  Buffington,  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Buffington,  who  came  from  England  in  1629,  settled  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Swansea.  By  this  mar- 
riage, he  had  seven  children.  He  married,  second,  Mrs.  Patience  Robin- 
son. Oliver  Chace  died  at  his  home  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1852,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years. 
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SAMUEL  BUFFINGTON  CHACE  was  born  in  Swansea,  Mass., 
March  ii,  1800;  son  of  Oliver  and  Susanna  (Buffington)  Chace 
(for  genealogy,  see  sketch  of  his  father,  ibid.)-  He  was  literally 
brought  up  in  a  cotton  mill,  going,  when  a  mere  lad,  into  the  mill  of  his 
father  at  Swansea,  and  except  for  short  and  intermittent  terms  at  school, 
was  in  the  business  as  employee  and  employer  during  his  entire  life.  In 
1828,  he  left  the  Pocasset  Mill  and  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  on 
his  own  account  at  Fall  River,  in  company  with  Joseph  C.  Luther  and 
Son;  afterwards  this  firm,  in  conjunction  with  Harvey  Chace,  established 
a  cotton  mill  at  Grafton,  Mass. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1837  put  these  concerns  into  bankruptcy  and 
they  compromised  with  their  creditors,  paying  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Mr.  Luther  withdrew  and  Samuel  B.  Chace  and  his  brother,  Harvey  Chace, 
resumed  business  in  Fall  River,  and  in  1839,  removed  their  machinery  to 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  where  their  father,  Oliver  Chace,  had  purchased  prop- 
erty on  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  river  for  their  use,  and  the  enterprise 
became  the  Valley  Falls  Company  in  1853,  with  Samuel  B.  Chace  as  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chace  married,  April  4,  1828,  Elizabeth  Buffum,  and  had  issue: 
George  A.,  Ada  B.,  Susan  E.,  John  G.,  Oliver,  Samuel  O.,  Arnold  Buffum 
(see  sketch,  G.  A.  C),  Elizabeth  B.,  Edward  C,  and  Mary  E. 

Mr.  Chace  died  at  Valley  Falls,  R.  L,  December  17,  1870. 
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OLIVER  CHACE,  2nd,  was  born  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  November  ii, 
1812,  son  of  Oliver  and  Susanna  (Buffington)  Chace  (for  gene- 
alogy, see  sketch  of  his  father,  ibid.).  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Fall  River  in  1813,  and  was  educated  at  the 
district  schools  of  that  place  and  at  the  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
His  first  business  experience  was  acquired  in  the  variety  store  of  Caleb 
Vickery,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  school. 
Later  on,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Chace  and  Luther,  cotton  manu- 
facturers, his  elder  brother  being  the  senior  partner.  He  next  entered  into 
partnership  with  Israel  Buffington,  manufacturing  cotton  laps  under  the 
firm  name  of  Buffington  &  Chace,  up  to  1838,  when  he  became  affiliated 
with  Joseph  C.  Anthony,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns 
under  the  firm  name  of  Chace  &  Anthony. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Chace  erected  the  Mount  Hope  Mills,  of  which  he  was 
sole  proprietor  and  manager  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He  also 
owned  and  operated  an  extensive  farm  situated  in  that  part  of  Tiverton, 
R.  I.,  which  is  now  (1916)  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  was  exceedingly  active 
and  enterprising  in  business,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  building  up  of  many  of  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  of 
Fall  River.  He  was  also  active  in  financial  circles.  He  was  a  director  in 
the  National  Union  Bank  from  1842  to  1854,  and  he  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  in  1851,  was  one  of  its  incor- 
porators, and  served  as  trustee  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Investment 
of  that  institution  until  June  9,  1856.  He  was  also  one  of  the  corporators 
of  the  Pocasset  National  Bank  in  1854,  and  its  president  from  1854  to  1862. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Chace's  enterprise  and  untiring  energy  that  the  Fall 
River  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  owed  its  inception, 
and  much  of  its  subsequent  success  was  due  to  his  able  management  as 
its  president  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  up  to  his  death  in  1874. 
But  these  large  and  diversified  business  enterprises  were  not  his  sole 
interests  and  he  faithfully  and  efficiently  fulfilled  various  public  trusts 
which  were  delegated  to  him  by  his  townspeople.  He  was  assessor  of 
taxes,  overseer  of  the  poor,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  was  also 
several  times  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  as  repre- 
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sentative  and  as  senator;  originally  a  Whig,  he  later  became  a  prominent 
Republican. 

Mr.  Chace  was  a  Quaker  by  birth,  and,  as  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  outspoken  in  his  denunciations  of  slavery.  He 
was  a  firm  advocate  of  temperance,  was  interested  in  all  matters  of 
reform ;  he  was  generous  to  the  poor  and  kindly  to  all  who  were  in  distress 
or  in  need  of  encouragement.  He  was  enthusiastic,  public-spirited,  and 
impulsive,  but  his  perceptions  were  quick,  his  judgment  sound  and  his 
whole  energies  were  given  to  anything  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  Chace  married,  November  22,  1835,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam S.  N.  and  Mehitable  (Church)  Allan,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  were:  Ohver,  born  1837  and  died  the  same  year; 
Benjamin  A.,  born  March  19,  1840,  married  Sarah  R.  Durfee,  January  27, 
1864,  and  died  December  23,  1898;  Susan  A.,  born  November  20,  1842, 
and  died  in  i860;  Mary  E.,  born  November  17,  1844,  married  Crawford 
E.  Lindsey,  May  27,  1863;  and  William  O.,  born  1847  and  died  1848. 

Mr.  Chace  died  May  6,  1874. 
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George  Albert  Chace 
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GEORGE  ALBERT  CHACE  was  born  in  Somerset,  opposite  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  September  i6,  1844,  the  son  of  Albert  Gordon  and 
Sarah  Sherman  (Purinton)  Chace.  His  early  youth  was  passed 
in  his  native  town,  and  there  he  acquired  an  education  in  the  common 
schools.  In  1861,  being  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Third  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  S.  P.  Richmond.  He  joined  General  Foster's  command  in  North 
Carolina,  passed  through  that,  and  was  mustered  out  in  July,  1863. 

On  his  return  from  the  War,  in  1864,  he  went  into  the  office  of  Charles 
O.  Shove,  treasurer  of  the  Granite  Mills,  where  he  had  many  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  business. 
Promotion  came  to  him  and  in  1874,  he  became  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  Shove  Mills.  Following  Mr.  Shove's  plans  and  under  his  direction, 
Mr.  Chace  attended  to  every  detail  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
No.  I  Mill,  and  in  1880  personally  planned,  constructed  and  equipped  Mill 
No.  2.  In  1881,  he  was  made  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Bourne  Mills 
in  North  Tiverton,  where  his  energies  found  scope  in  the  building  and 
arrangement  of  these  mills,  to  accommodate  43,000  spindles  and  1,260 
looms.  In  1899-1900,  he  planned  and  built  a  large  weave-shed  and  made 
alterations  in  the  old  construction,  increasing  the  spindles  to  about  91,000 
and  the  looms  to  about  2,700. 

Mr.  Chace  attained  much  celebrity,  as  did  the  mills  also,  by  means  of 
the  system  of  profit-sharing,  instituted  by  him,  which  made  provision  for 
the  employees  to  participate  with  the  owners  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 
The  system  was  eminently  successful  and  was  discussed  extensively,  and 
Mr.  Chace,  as  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  mills,  contributed  articles  to 
several  leading  periodicals,  explaining  the  merits  of  the  same.  In  1916, 
profit-sharing  was  still  continued  at  the  Bourne  Mills.  In  1884.  Mr.  Chace 
relinquished  the  management  of  the  Shove  Mills,  but  he  continued  to  be 
identified  with  that  corporation  both  as  director  and  as  one  of  its  stock- 
holders. He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Profit-sharing  upon  its  formation. 

In  addition  to  his  mill  interests,  he  was  for  ten  years  a  director  of 
the  Massasoit  National  Bank,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1892.     Mr. 
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Chace  was  actively  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  educational  and 
moral  work  for  boys  in  Fall  River,  served  as  vice-president  and  later  as 
president  of  the  Boys'  Club,  and  vice-president  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  was  chairman  of  its  extension  committees.  He  was 
an  apt  linguist  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Swedish,  in  his  leisure  moments.  He  was  very  fond 
of  reading,  and  this  he  kept  up  throughout  life.  While  known  chiefly  as 
a  manufacturer,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding religion,  philosophy,  science,  sociology,  literature,  prose  and  poetry, 
languages,  political  economy,  history,  phonography,  temperance,  philan- 
thropy, etc.  He  was  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
of  Fall  River,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and 
made  a  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  every  day.  A  great  lover  of  Nature, 
he,  during  his  latter  days,  spent  much  of  his  time  out-of-doors,  at  his 
modest  country  home.  He  was  an  unselfish  man,  of  wide  and  intelligent 
views,  and  all  through  his  life,  was  progressive.  The  following  poem,  com- 
posed by  him  several  years  before  his  death,  well  evidences  this  latter 
characteristic, — 

"  Our  Best-Better. 

Oh !  what  a  lovely  world  'twould  be, 
If  every  one  of  us  should  do  our  best  to-day; 
And  then  do  better  in  to-morrow's  better  way, 
Which  then  we  may  more  closely  see. 

Oh !  what  will  mean  eternity 

If,  doing  this,  our  very  best,  to-day,  we  still, 

Through  all  our  endless  days,  shall  larger  measure  fill, 

To  measureless  infinity." 

George  A.  Chace  married,  in  1870,  Sarah  Annah,  daughter  of  Fenner 
Brownell,  of  Fall  River,  and  had  two  children,  Eleanor  Sarah  Chace  and 
Fenner  Albert  Chace.  His  daughter  was  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College 
and  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  and  married  Dr.  Edward  Herbert  of 
Fall  River,  their  child  being  Edward  Herbert,  Jr.  Mr.  Chace's  son  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  Medicine  in  Fall  River,  specializing  in  diseases  of 
the  skin.  He  married  Mary  Deane  Buffinton,  and  had  one  child, — Fenner 
Albert  Chace,  Jr. 

George  Albert  Chace  died  suddenly  October  23,  1907. 
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Simeon  Borden  Chase 


SIMEON  BORDEN  CHASE  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  January 
lo,  1849,  son  of  Borden  and  Elizabeth  (Thomas)  Chase;  grandson 
of  Holder  Chase  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I. ;  and  a  descendant  of  William 
Chase,  who  came  from  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  about  1867,  he  went  to  Providence  to  attend  Scholfield's 
Commercial  College,  and  after  his  graduation,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company,  Fall  River. 

The  course  of  his  mercantile  career  was  broken  by  a  visit  to  Nebraska 
in  the  spring  of  1870;  he  remained  there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he 
returned  to  Fall  River  and  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Merchants' 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  he  maintained  until  1875.  He  then  be- 
came treasurer  of  the  Tecumseh  Mills  and  served  until  1882.  He  returned 
to  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company  in  this  year  as  treasurer,  and 
in  February,  1885,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  King  Phillip  Mills,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  manufacturing  establishments  in  Fall 
River,  and  remained  in  that  office  up  to  the  present  writing  (1916).  Mr. 
Chase  was  also  president  of  the  Barnaby  Company  from  its  incorporation 
in  1882  to  1900.  He  was  president  of  the  Stevens  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  the  Metacomet  National  Bank,  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Os- 
born  Mills,  director  of  the  Tecumseh  Mills,  Davol  Mills,  Crystal  Spring 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Company ;  president  and  director  of  the  Ancona 
Company,  director  of  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Barton 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  Fall  River  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ;  and  was  at  one  time  a  director  of  the 
Wampanoag  Mills. 

Mr.  Chase  actively  participated  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Fall  River  in  1877  and  1878,  but  held  no  other  public  office. 
He  was  a  Republican  and  an  ardent  protectionist,  and  delivered  many 
speeches  in  political  campaigns  dealing  with  protection  and  the  tariff,  and 
became  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject.  He  also  delivered 
various  lectures  and  read  many  essays  before  literary  societies  of  Fall  River. 

Mr.  Chase  married  in  1874,  Louise  Whitman,  daughter  of  John  E. 
Hills,  and  had  five  children, — Mary  Whitman,  Annie  Borden,  Louise,  Gene- 
vieve, and  Florence  Chase. 
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JAMES  O.  SWEET  was  born  May  7,  1831,  at  North  Kingston,  R.  I., 
his  parents  being  Constant  and  EHza  (Greene)  Sweet.  While  a 
pupil  at  the  common  schools,  young  Sweet  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  mental  tasks,  but  after  hours  hired  himself  out  as  a  helper  on  farms, 
receiving  for  his  services  the  usual  pittance  offered  in  those  days.  After 
taking  a  course  at  Wickford  Academy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  taught 
an  old-fashioned  district  school,  subsequent  to  which,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  entered,  as  clerk,  the  employ  of  William  H.  Allen,  North  Kingston, 
R.  I. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  Mr.  Sweet  held  various  positions  with 
different  merchants,  thereby  acquiring  the  trading  knowledge,  which  later 
proved  so  beneficial  to  him.  In  1858,  he  moved  to  Jewett  City,  and  pur- 
chased there  of  George  F.  Howard,  the  business  of  the  Ashland  Cotton 
Company's  store.  This  establishment  he  conducted  solely  for  six  years, 
but  in  1864,  he,  in  addition,  began  to  serve  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Ashland 
Cotton  Company.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  many 
details  of  the  manufacturing  business,  and  in  1876,  the  company  saw  fit  to 
reward  his  efforts  by  appointing  him  agent.  Five  years  later,  he  was 
elected  to  the  treasurership  of  the  company,  which  office  he  held  until  he 
tendered  his  resignation  in  1909.  Mr.  Sweet  looked  after  the  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  ends  of  the  mills,  and  proved  himself  an  exceptionally 
capable  manager.  For  fourteen  years,  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Jewett  City,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  that  town,  that  had  he 
been  inclined  to  accept,  many  honors  might  have  been  conferred  upon  him. 
Mr.  Sweet,  from  its  organization,  was  associated  with  the  Jewett  City 
Savings  Bank,  serving  as  vice-president  from  its  organization  in  1831  to 
July,  1900,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  president  and  served  until  his 
decease.  For  years,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  con- 
nected with  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Jewett  City.  In  politics, 
he  was  always  a  Republican  and  represented  the  town  of  Griswold  in  the 
Legislature  of  1876,  and  while  serving,  was  on  one  of  its  foremost  com- 
mittees.   In  1862,  Mr.  Sweet  married  Ellen  M.  Cole,  of  Jewett  City,  and  had 

issue: Rene  E.,  who  married  H.  N.  Vaughn;  Clara  A.,  who  married  John 

T.  Crawford;  Maud  M.,  who  married  Edward  A.  Faust;  and  Ruth  C,  who 
married  Fred  D.  Ballou.    Mr.  Sweet  died  March  28,  1913. 
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JOHN  A.  OWEN  was  born  in  Gloucester,  R.  L,  April  17,  1849,  ^'^^ 
parents  being  Brown  and  Elizabeth  P.  (Randall)  Owen.  The  first 
member  of  this  branch  of  the  Owen  family  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  was  Samuel  Owen,  who,  with  his  family,  came  from  Wales 
in  165 1,  and  located  in  Rhode  Island.  Brown  Owen  was  a  millwright,  and 
for  a  while  was  associated  with  Samuel  Eaton  of  Plainfield. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  acquired  his  elementary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Gloucester,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Lapham 
Institute  of  North  Scituate,  R.  I.  Upon  his  graduation  from  this  academy, 
young  Owen  prepared  for  commercial  life  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness College,  of  Providence.  His  first  position  was  in  the  weave-room  at 
Georgiaville,  which,  after  a  short  period  of  service,  he  relinquished  to  be- 
come clerk  in  the  office  and  store  of  the  Ashland  Cotton  Company,  located 
at  Jewett  City,  Conn.  He  remained  there  some  time,  and  then  varied  his 
career  by  placing  himself  as  surveyor  for  the  Cairo  &  Vincennes  Railroad, 
of  Illinois.  Returning  to  Rhode  Island,  he  entered  the  employ  of  C.  H. 
George  &  Company,  hardware  dealers  of  Providence,  and  for  nine  years 
had  entire  charge  of  the  books  of  this  concern.  He  next  became  associated 
with  a  brother  of  J.  O.  Sweet  in  a  store  at  Hamilton,  R.  I.,  but  during  the 
fall  of  1881,  returned  to  Jewett  City  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  posi- 
tion of  bookkeeper  and  paymaster  for  the  Ashland  Cotton  Company.  In 
1891,  Mr.  Owen  was  elected  secretary  of  the  corporation,  and  in  this  ofiice 
he  rendered  faithful  service  for  a  great  many  years.  As  a  bookkeeper 
and  accountant,  he  was  an  expert,  and  his  work  in  this  particular  line  was 
looked  upon  by  all  those  prominently  identified  with  the  Ashland  Cotton 
Company  as  commendable  and  clever. 

In  fraternal  and  political  affairs,  Mr.  Owen  took  an  active  interest. 
He  was  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  charter  member 
of  Reliance  Lodge  No.  29,  and  a  member  of  Mt.  Vernon  Lodge  No.  75, 
F.  &  A.  M.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  for  several  years  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  and  held  the  office  of  auditor 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Owen  married  J.  Estella,  daughter  of  Smith  and  Julia 
(Ballou)  Mowry,  of  Burrillville,  R.  L,  and  they  had  two  children.— Fred 
B.,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  and 
John  A.,  Jr. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HAYNES,  son  of   George  Haynes,  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  January   ii,   1830.     He  attended  the 
Dorchester  Grammar  School  and  Milton  Academy,  and  in   1847, 
entered  the  employ  of  Little,  Alden  &  Company,  dress  goods  importers, 
Boston  and  New  York,  going  to  their  New  York  office  in  1848.    In  1854,  the 
firm,   having  become   selling   agents    for  the   Pacific    Mills,   of   Lawrence, 
Mass.,  gave  up  their  importing  business,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country,  particularly  in  English  dress  goods,  the  Pacific 
Mills,  in  fact,  having  been  organized  to  manufacture  printed  worsted  de- 
laines, worsted  dress  goods  and  cotton  prints,  fabrics  which  had  formerly 
been  largely  imported.     In  1862,  the  firm  of  James  L.  Little  &  Company, 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  succeeded  Little,  Alden  &  Company,  and  Mr. 
Haynes  became  a  partner  in  1863.     This  firm,  as  selling  agents  for  the 
Pacific  Mills,   developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  dry  goods  com- 
mission houses  in  the  country.     In  1883,  Lawrence  &  Company,  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  became  the  selling  agents  for  the  Pacific  Mills,  and  the  old 
firm  of  James  L.  Little  &  Company  went  out  of  business.     Mr.  Haynes 
was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Company,  and  in  1901, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ray,  he  became  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
in  New  York,  and  remained  as  such  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

With  an  unlimited  belief  in  the  ability  of  American  mills  to  produce, 
not  only  cheap  goods,  but  the  better  grades,  Mr.  Haynes,  throughout  his 
business  career,  did  much  in  directing  the  product  of  the  Pacific  Mills.  He 
was  a  wonderful  judge  of  markets,  and  his  keen  perceptive  powers  ren- 
dered his  judgment  very  valuable  in  the  distribution  of  the  large  product 
of  these  mills,  with  which  practically  his  entire  business  career  was  affil- 
iated. Of  a  retiring  nature,  his  business,  his  home  and  his  books,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  thoroughly  satisfied  his  active  mind,  and  while  a 
member  of  the  Merchants'  and  the  Union  League  Clubs,  he  was  rarely 
seen  at  the  rooms  of  these  associations.  He  was  interested  in  St.  Mark's 
Church,  New  York,  and  for  some  time  served  on  its  vestry. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Haynes  married  Caroline  M.  de  Forest,  of  New  York 
City,  and  at  his  death  was  survived  by  his  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  son,  W.  de  F.  Haynes,  became,  and  for  many  years  was 
associated  with  his  father,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lawrence  &  Com- 
pany.   Frederick  W.  Haynes  died  April  22,  1906. 
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William  marvel  was  bom  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1800,  son  of  William  and  Prudence  (Mason)  Marvel.  The 
Marvels,  Marbels,  or  Marbles  (for  these  are  variant  spellings 
of  the  same  family  name),  have  generally  been  mechanics  since  their  ar- 
rival in  America  from  Wales  about  1650,  the  brothers,  Charles  and  Joseph, 
the  first  of  their  name  in  Massachusetts,  being  shipbuilders.  At  the  age  of 
six,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  hired  to  tend  the  breaker  or  carding 
machine  in  a  small  cotton  mill  which  had  been  started  in  1805  or  1806  by 
Nathaniel  and  Dexter  Wheeler  and  Oliver  Chace.  The  boy  remained  in 
the  mill  until  1812  or  1813,  the  monotony  of  work  being  reheved  at  inter- 
vals by  his  attendance  at  the  district  school  during  the  summer  term,  and 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  winter.  In  1813,  he  was  employed  to 
clean  and  repair  the  machinery  of  a  small  mill  situated  in  a  part  of  Tiver- 
ton, now  (1916)  known  as  Globe  Village.  At  the  time,  there  were  no 
spindles  running  in  Fall  River,  for  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  the 
Troy  Mill  was  built.  When  he  obtained  employment  there  in  181 5,  he 
was  overseer  of  a  small  mill  owned  by  Dexter  Wheeler,  being  then  barely 
fifteen  years  old. 

He  was  constantly  employed  in  the  different  mills  of  Swansea  and 
Fall  River  up  to  1819,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness  and  was 
long  in  recovering  strength  to  resume  mill  work,  and  in  this  interval  he 
was  occupied  for  one  season  in  seining  herring  and  shad  at  Dighton,  and 
he  also  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade.  However,  in  1821,  he  returned  to 
Fall  River,  where  he  became  overseer  in  the  old  Troy  Mill,  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  after  which  he  worked  in  the  machine  shops  of  Oliver 
Chace  and  of  Harris,  Hawes  &  Company.  The  last  mentioned  firm  was 
dissolved  in  1824,  and  Oliver  Hawes  continued  the  business,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Marvel,  who  was  taken  into  partnership  in  1825.  They  built  machines 
and  also  ran  a  small  mill,  making  satinet  warps  for  J.  &  J.  Eddy.  In  1841, 
the  business  had  outgrown  its  facilities  and  a  new  shop  was  hired  of  the 
Iron-Works  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  William  C.  Davol  taken  into 
partnership.  About  this  period,  the  latter  obtained  a  patent  for  a  speeder 
and  also  introduced  the  "  Sharp  and  Roberts  self-acting  mule  "  into  this 
country.     The  exploitation  of  these  two  patents  brought  a  great  amount 
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of  business  and  for  nearly  forty  years  the  firm  of  Marvel  &  Davol,  after 
1859,  when  Mr.  Hawes  withdrew,  were  employed  in  building  machinery 
for  every  department  of  a  cotton  manufactory,  as  well  as  looms  for  weav- 
ing linen  damask,  their  product  being  favorably  known  in  all  the  mill 
towns  of  the  East,  and  as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  Mr.  Marvel  ceased  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  business  in  1865,  but  did  not  wholly  sever  his 
connection  with  the  firm  until  the  works  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1876. 

He  served  as  a  director  in  the  Metacomet  Bank,  and  in  his  younger 
days  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  community,  such  as  chairman  of 
the  school  committee,  and  was  several  times  fire-ward,  a  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  present  chief  engineer.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Thomas  Durfee  he  made  the  first  hook-and-ladder  apparatus  used  in  Fall 
River,  New  Bedford  and  Newport.  He  voted  first  on  the  old  Whig  and 
later  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Marvel's  success  was  partially  due  to 
his  unusual  proficiency  in  mathematics,  a  science  in  which  he  was  almost 
wholly  self-taught,  and  partially  due  to  his  indefatigable  industry  and  care- 
ful attention  to  the  details  of  business. 

Mr.  Marvel  married,  March  4,  1827,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Gifford  of  Fall  River,  and  had  three  children,  a  son  who  died  in  infancy, 
a  daughter  who  died  in  girlhood,  and  another  daughter,  Ann  E.,  who 
married,  May  14,  1855,  William  W.,  son  of  Anthony  Stewart,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  Mr.  Marvel  died  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  his  life  covering  a  period 
which  exceeded  by  a  number  of  years  the  "  three-score  and  ten  ". 
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JAMES  BUTTERWORTH  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September 
4,  1840,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Whitaker  and  Emma  (Cox)  Butter- 
worth,  and  grandson  of  John  and  Sarah  (Whitaker)  Butterworth. 
Sometime  before  1820,  John  Butterworth  had  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
engaged  in  tin  work  for  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  his  place  of  business 
being  located  in  Second  Street,  north  of  Brown  Street.  In  1844,  this  shop 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Henry  W.  Butterworth,  and  was  re- 
moved by  the  latter  to  Haydock  Street,  east  of  Front  Street,  and  later  to 
York  and  Cedar  Streets,  where  it  was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons. 

James  Butterworth  attended  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and 
in  1857,  was  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School  of  that  city,  with 
high  honors.  Subsequently,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  textile  machinery 
business  of  his  father,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity,  also  made  a  study 
of  the  construction  of  textile  machinery.  In  i860,  he  became  manager  and 
superintendent  of  the  business,  and  in  1866,  he  was  admitted  a  partner, 
as  were  each  of  his  younger  brothers,  Charles  C.  and  William  B.  In  1889, 
the  business  was  incorporated  as  H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Sons  Company, 
and  the  officers  comprised, — James  Butterworth,  president ;  Charles  C. 
Butterworth,  vice-president;  William  B.  Butterworth,  treasurer;  and  Harry 
W.  Butterworth,  secretary. 

In  1864,  James  Butterworth  joined  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and 
was  in  actual  service  during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1884,  and  served  as  director  and  vice-president  of  this  club ;  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Fire 
Association,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1906,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  which  he  had  been 
interested  for  many  years,  especially  in  connection  with  its  mechanical  and 
textile  departments.  He  represented  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  in- 
stitution for  some  time  previous  to  his  election  as  its  treasurer.  The  in- 
stitution became  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  pioneer  textile  school  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Butterworth  married,  November  6,  1862,  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of 
■Robert  and  Eliza  (Warner)  Gentry,  of  Philadelphia.  Their  children 
were, — Harry  Warner,  Eliabeth  Warner,  Albert  Whitaker,  and  James 
\yamer. 
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DAVID  HARTWELL  DYER  was  born  in  Lee,  Penobscot  County, 
Maine,  September  i6,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and  Silvia 
(Jackson)  Dyer.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his  family 
moved  to  Fall  River,  where  the  boy  completed  his  studies  by  one  year's 
attendance  at  the  high  school.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years, 
he  worked  in  the  Troy  and  other  cotton  mills.  He  then  decided  to  learn 
the  trade  of  nail-making,  and  remained  in  that  occupation  for  four  years; 
being  then  eighteen  years  old,  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  high  school, 
and  two  years  later  he  obtained  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with  the  American 
Linen  Company,  where  he  remained  until  1865,  the  period  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country  during  the  Civil  War  being  the  only  break  in  his 
business  activity.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  married  Hfe  in  1858,  Mr.  Dyer  was  the  first  volunteer  from 
Fall  River  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A, 
Seventh  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  was  commissioned  captain  by  Governor 
John  A.  Andrew,  and  mustered  into  service  June  15,  1861.  His  war  record 
was  meritorious  and  was  deservedly  commended  by  General  Couch  and 
Governor  Andrew.  He  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  third  regi- 
ment, Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  was  captain  of  two  unattached  com- 
panies raised  for  short  terms  in  1864, — i-  e.,  the  Fifth  and  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

After  his  return  to  Fall  River,  Mr.  Dyer  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  mastered  the  details  of  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  was  so  eminently  successful,  without  recourse  to 
masters  or  schools.  He  planned  and  constructed  nearly  twenty  of  the  great 
cotton  mills  that  have  placed  Fall  River  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  cities  of  New  England.  He  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
organization  of  mill  companies  in  Fall  River,  was  treasurer  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Mills,  of  the  Weetamoe  Mills,  of  which  he  was  chief  promoter; 
of  the  Sagamore  Mills,  which  he  saved  from  wreckage  in  the  panic  of 
1873,  and  placed  upon  a  firm  financial  footing;  treasurer,  also,  of  the  Os- 
borne and  Flint  Mills ;  president  of  the  Glen  Mills ;  and  clerk  and  director 
of  the  Sagamore  Manufacturing  Company.  He  also  planned  and  con- 
structed cotton  mills  in  the  south  and  represented  southern  houses  in  the 
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cotton  interest.  After  1885,  he  devoted  his  ability  almost  entirely  to  me- 
chanical engineering  as  applied  to  cotton  mill  work.  During  the  winter 
of  1885,  he  made  a  tour  of  investigation  of  most  of  the  states  in  Mexico 
to  ascertain  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  textile  manu- 
facturing in  that  country,  and  later  made  a  second  visit  and  spent  some 
months  at  Monclova  and  Paras,  State  of  Coahuila,  making  plans  for  altera- 
tions in  mills.  Mr.  Dyer  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers for  more  than  thirty  years  and  was  quarter-master  of  Post  46, 
G.  A.  R. 

He  married  in  Fall  River,  November  23,  1858,  Mary  Elizabeth  (daughter 
of  Job  Borden  and  Abby  [Allen]  French),  and  had  three  children,  Susan 
Chace,  William  Allan,  and  George  French  Dyer,  who  became  a  civil  engineer. 
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WILLIAM  BRADFORD  TRAFFORD  was  the  son  of  William 
Bradford  and  Sarah  (Castino)  Trafford;  grandson  of  Joseph 
and  Ruth  (Macomber)  Trafford;  great-grandson  of  PhiHp  and 
Mercy  (Mosher)  Trafford;  and  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of 
Thomas  Trafford,  who,  it  is  beheved,  landed  at  Dartmouth  about  the  year 
1690,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  brother.  The  descendants  of  Thomas 
Trafford  remained  in  Dartmouth  and  there  William  Bradford  Trafford 
was  born,  December  5,  1819.  His  father  was  a  mariner  and  died  at  sea, 
and  in  consequence  William  received  very  little  education.  At  the  early 
age  of  ten  years,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  employment,  and  went  to  work  in 
one  of  the  mills  of  Fall  River.  Determined,  energetic  and  self-reliant, 
he  could  not  remain  long  without  advancement,  and  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  he  began  doing  business  on  his  own  account,  renting  machinery 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

He  made  good  progress,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1846,  he  associated 
himself  with  Augustus  Chace.  They  purchased  a  lot  with  water  privileges, 
and  erected  a  small  mill,  which  they  equipped  with  second-hand  machinery 
for  the  spinning  of  coarse  yarn.  The  machinery  being  old  and  of  a  poor 
type,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  secure  operatives,  and  as  a  result,  much 
of  the  work  fell  on  their  own  shoulders,  which  meant  long  hours,  some- 
times laboring  half  the  night,  but  both  were  young,  and  full  of  courage 
and  ambition,  and  gradually  gained  a  better  footing,  which  permitted  their 
being  relieved  of  many  of  the  burdensome  tasks.  Chace  &  Trafford  was 
the  firm  name  under  which  they  operated  and  the  mills  became  known  as 
the  "  Wyoming  Mills  ". 

In  1854,  the  firm  was  able  to  render  financial  assistance  to,  and  be- 
came interested,  with  George  and  Elijah  Lewis,  in  the  Westport  Manufac- 
turing Company  (see  sketch,  ibid.),  Mr.  Trafford  being  a  step-brother  of 
the  Lewis's.  Mr.  Trafford  was  at  once  made  agent  and  treasurer  of  the 
Westport  Company,  which  was  operated  in  connection  with  the  Wyoming 
Mills  until  i860,  during  which  year  the  partnership  of  Chace  &  Trafford 
was  dissolved,  Mr.  Trafford  taking  Mr.  Chace's  interest  in  the  Westport 
Mill,  and  Mr.  Chace  becoming  sole  owner  of  the  Wyoming  plant.  Mr. 
Trafford  from  that  time  on  confined  his  manufacturing  interests  to  the 
Westport  Manufacturing  Company,  and  until  his  death  in  1880  retained 
the  same  official  positions  in  the  business. 
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For  many  years,  Mr.  Trafford  served  as  a  director  of  the  Fall  River 
National  Bank.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  as  such  represented 
the  town  of  Tiverton  in  the  State  Senate  in  1857.  He  was  greatly  respected 
for  his  unassuming  worth  and  strict  integrity,  and  for  the  liberality  with 
which  he  met  calls  upon  his  benevolence  and  charity. 

Mr.  Trafford  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Abby  W.  Borden, 
whom  he  married  May  15,  1842.  To  them  were  born  four  children, — 
WilHam  Chapin,  born  January  5,  1846,  who  became  treasurer  of  the 
Westport  Manufacturing  Company;  Andrew  R.,  born  May  22,  1848,  who 
also  became  interested  in  the  Westport  Company;  Charles  A.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1 85 1,  who  after  attending  a  business  college,  for  some  years 
managed  the  Westport  Factory  Store,  later  engaged  in  the  wholesale  shoe 
business  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  subsequently  became  interested  in  the 
insurance  business,  at  this  writing  (1916)  being  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company;  and  Orrin  F.,  who  died  November 
18,  1880. 

Mrs.  Trafford  died  November  2,  1856.  Mr.  Trafford,  April  19,  1858, 
married  (second)  Rachel  M.,  daughter  of  Perry  and  Ruth  (Macomber) 
Davis,  and  had  four  children, — Allison  W.,  who,  in  1897,  with  his  brother, 
Bernard  W.,  established  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  ring  travelers,  and  upon  its  incor- 
poration became  president;  Henry  Lester,  who  from  1883  to  1887  was 
engaged  with  the  Westport  Manufacturing  Company,  and  then  associated 
himself  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  in  1894  became  gen- 
eral representative  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  191 5  became  officially  connected  with  the  Westport 
Manufacturing  Company ;  Perry  Davis,  born  November  6,  1866,  who  was 
graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Law  Sc]iool,  and  after  1891  practised  the  profession  of  law  in  New 
York  City;  and  Bernard  Walton,  born  July  2,  1871,  who,  after  being  grad- 
uated from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard  University,  went  into 
the  employ  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  and  until 
recently  was  a  vice-president  of  five  of  the  large  telephone  companies  in 
the  middle  west,  which,  however,  were  operated  as  one  unit.  He  is  now 
(1916)  a  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  A  most 
wonderful  and  strong  attachment  existed  between  the  four  oldest  children 
and  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Trafford.  She  nobly  filled  a  mother's  place 
in  their  young  lives,  and  her  kind  care  and  attention  was  ever  much  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

William  Bradford  Trafford,  after  becoming  interested  in  the  West- 
port  Manufacturing  Company,  moved  to  Westport,  but  in  1876  again 
took  up  his  residence  in  Fall  River,  where  he  died  February  4,  1880. 
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CHRISTOPHER  MINOT  WELD  was  born  in  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  October  2,  1858,  son  of  Francis  Minot  and  Elizabeth  (Rod- 
man) Weld;  grandson  of  William  Gordon  and  Hannah  (Minot) 
Weld,  and  of  Benjamin  and  Susan  (Morgan)  Rodman,  and  a  descendant 
of  Joseph  Weld,  who  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  1632  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  being  a  brother  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Weld,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Francis  Minot  Weld, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1814,  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1835,  was  an  East  India  merchant  and  cotton  manu- 
facturer, and  was  connected  with  the  Pembroke  Mills  at  Suncook,  N.  H. 
He  also  built  the  Webster  and  China  Mills  of  that  place,  and  died  in  1886. 

Christopher  Minot  Weld  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hopkinson 
Latin  School,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1880  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  On  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  count- 
ing room  of  his  father  in  Boston,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the  business 
of  buying,  manufacturing  and  selling  cotton  goods,  and  he  subsequently 
became  prominently  identified  with  many  branches  of  the  textile  industry. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Lambeth  Rope  Corporation,  the  Nashua 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Union  Mills  and  the  New  England  Cotton 
Yarn  Company.  In  the  same  capacity,  he  also  officiated  in  the  Newmarket 
Manufacturing  Company,  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  and  in  the  Lancaster  Mills, 
Clinton,  Mass.,  and  was  a  director  in  the  Gosnold  Mills  Company  of  New 
Bedford,  the  Pembroke,  Webster  and  China  Mills,  of  Suncook,  N.  H.,  the 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Fall  River.  Mr.  Weld  was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  old 
commission  house  of  Amory,  Browne  &  Company,  established  in  1833, 
and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches  of  the  textile  industry, 
has  during  his  thus  far  brief  period  of  membership,  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  house,  especially  in  the  line  of  mill  management.  He  still 
(1916)   continues  as  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Although  busy  in  cotton  and  wool  centres,  Mr.  Weld  found  time  for 
other  multitudinous  interests.  He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Arkwright 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  Bos- 
ton Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company, 
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Boston  Tow  Boat  Company,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Fed- 
eral Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Guarantee  Company  of  North  America,  Massa- 
chusetts Gas  Companies,  National  Shawmut  Bank  and  the  West  End  Street 
Railway. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Weld  has  always  (1916)  been  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  sought  office.  At  this  writing,  he  holds  membership  in  the  Somerset 
Club  of  Boston,  and  in  the  Country,  Harvard,  and  Exchange  Clubs.  He  is 
(1916)  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

April  24,  1888,  he  married  Marian,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Torrey)  Linzee,  of  Boston,  and  their  children  were, — Marian  Linzee, 
Elizabeth  Rodman,  Margaret,  Francis  Minot  and  John  Linzee  Weld. 
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HENRY  BURLING  THOMPSON  was  born  in  Darby,  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  August  6,  1857,  son  of  Lucius  Peters  and 
Caroline  Burling  Thompson,  grandson  of  Newcomb  Butler  and 
Harriet  Lloyd  Thompson  and  of  Benjamin  Sands  and  Katharine  Jones 
Burling,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  Benjamin  Thompson,  the  progenitor 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  who  settled  in  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey,  in  1703,  his  maternal  ancestors  having  settled  in  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  about  1697.  Henry  Burling  Thompson  passed  his  early  life  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  where  he  attended  the  Rugby  Academy  and  later,  Prince- 
ton University,  from  which  college  he  was  graduated  in  1877  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.,  and  in  September  of  that  year  began  his  eventful  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  business  world  by  apprenticing  himself  for  three  years 
to  Thomas  Dolan  &  Company,  the  owners  of  the  Quaker  City  Dye  Works 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained  the  foundation  of  the  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  industry  which  has  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  this  branch  of  the  country's  commercial  activities. 

In  1881  Mr.  Thompson  removed  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  he  took 
the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Lower  Pacific  Mills.  In 
the  following  year,  1882,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Quaker  City  Dye  Works,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  for 
seven  years.  In  1889,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Joseph  Bancroft  & 
Sons  Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  which  office  he  served  with 
notable  success  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  He  resigned  from  the 
Bancroft  Company  October,  191 1.  In  February,  1912,  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  The  United  States  Finishing  Company,  and  president  in 
April,  1913. 

In  spite  of  his  business  activities,  Mr.  Thompson  found  time  to  interest 
himself  in  the  political  and  civic  life  of  his  state.  In  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  to  free  the  Republican  party  of  Delaware  from  the  control  of  J. 
Edward  Addicks  and  his  interests,  Mr.  Thompson  assumed  a  leading  part, 
rendering  valuable  service  to  his  party  and  to  the  state.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  from  1897  to  1906,  being 
chairman  from  1902  to  1906.  He  was  also  the  acting  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  from  Delaware  during  1898,  1899,  and  1900. 
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In  1907  he  was  appointed  jury  commissioner  of  Newcastle  County,  which 
position  involved  the  reorganizing  of  the  entire  system  of  appointing  juries 
made  possible  by  the  new  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
191 1,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Child  Labor  Commission  of  Dela- 
ware by  Governor  Penniwill.  He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  The 
Equitable  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company  of  Wilmington  for  several  years, 
was  a  director  of  the  Delaware  Hospital  and  the  Babies'  Hospital  at  Wil- 
mington, also  for  a  number  of  years  was  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Upon  leaving  college,  he  continued  to  be  deeply  interested  in  outdoor 
sports  and  for  many  years  was  active  in  the  cricket  circles  of  Philadelphia 
and  served  as  a  director  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club,  and  has  been 
(1916)  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wilmington  Country 
Club  since  its  inception,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served  on  the  Graduate 
Advisory  Committee  of  Athletics  of  Princeton  University.  In  1906,  he 
was  elected  hfe  trustee  of  Princeton  University,  and  serves  (1916)  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Curriculum  Committee.  In  1912,  he  was  elected  a  life  trustee  of 
Delaware  College.  His  club  afifiliations  in  191 6  included  the  University, 
Princeton,  and  Merchants'  Clubs  of  New  York  City;  the  Philadelphia, 
Princeton,  and  Germantown  Cricket  Clubs  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  Wil- 
mington and  Wilmington  Country  Clubs,  and  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  at  Stockford,  April  10,  1891,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Gen.  James  Harrison  and  Elinor  Andrews  Wilson,  and  had  five  children, 
Mary,  Katharine,  Henry,  Elinor,  and  James  Thompson.  The  family  home 
at  Brookwood  Farm  comprises  (1916)  an  attractive  estate  of  about  four 
hundred  acres  in  Greenville,  Delaware. 
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^Dr.  William  Grosvenor 
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WILLIAM  GROSVENOR  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  April  30, 
1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Beggs  Grosvenor, 
and  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  through  Robert,  Joshua, 
and  Col.  Thomas,  from  John  and  Esther  Grosvenor,  who  came  from 
Cheshire,  England,  in  1680,  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  three 
more  children  were  born  to  them.  In  1686,  John  Grosvenor,  with  John 
Chandler,  Samuel  Ruggles,  Benjamin  Smith,  Joseph  Grifiin  and  Samuel 
Ruggles,  Jr.,  purchased  15,000  acres  of  wilderness  land  in  the  Wabbagnas- 
sett  country  from  Major  Fitch.  This  tract  included  the  territory  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  towns  of  KilHngly,  Pomfret,  Woodstock  and  Thomp- 
son, and  was  given  by  Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  to  his  son  Oneco, 
who  sold  it  to  Major  Fitch.  John  Grosvenor  died  at  Roxbury,  September 
26,  1691,  and  in  1692  his  widow  traveled  with  the  rest  of  the  owners  of 
"  The  Wilderness  Tract "  to  Connecticut,  accompanied  by  all  her  children 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  who  remained  in  Massachusetts. 

William  Grosvenor,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in  the 
Providence  schools,  and  then  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  the  object  of 
succeeding  his  father,  who  was  a  distinguished  physician.  Having  taken 
his  degree,  he  returned  to  Killingly,  where  for  several  years,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

August  22,  1836,  Dr.  Grosvenor  married  Rosa  Anne,  daughter  of  Gen. 
James  B.  and  Alice  Mason  (daughter  of  Hon.  John  Brown),  of  Provi- 
dence, and  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 
His  taste  for  a  mercantile  life,  however,  led  him  to  enter  the  commercial 
world  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  drugs  and  dyestuffs.  He  carried  on  this 
business  successfully  for  five  years,  and  during  this  period  was  brought 
in  contact  with  cotton  manufacturers.  He  thereby  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  textiles,  and  until  i860  was  engaged  in  calico  printing.  In  1848,  he  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  Masonville  Mills,  on  the  retirement  of  his  wife's 
uncle,  Amasa  Mason,  and  from  that  date  became  the  controlling  spirit  of 
the  company.  He  infused  it  with  new  life,  and  started  it  on  a  career  of 
continuous  prosperity.  Meanwhile,  he  kept  strengthening  his  position  by 
purchasing  shares  of  stock  at  every  opportunity.     In  five  more  years,  he 
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was  SO  large  an  owner  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  consummate  important 
changes,  for  which  his  sagacity  had  led  him  to  make  due  preparation.  In 
1857,  the  stone  and  brick  mills  of  the  company  were  united  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  middle  section,  forming  what  was  for  years  operated  and 
called  Mill  No.  3,  but  which  in  1916  was  used  for  storage  purposes  only. 

In  1862,  notwithstanding  the  serious  cloud  of  depression  which  af- 
fected the  business  of  the  country,  owing  to  reverses  suffered  by  the 
Northern  Arms,  Dr.  Grosvenor  began  the  construction  of  Mill  No.  4,  fur- 
nishing the  larger  part  of  the  capital  himself.  The  new  mill  proved  profit- 
able, and  he  further  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  manufactory  in  1864  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Fisherville  property,  and  of  another  large  water  privi- 
lege lower  down  the  stream,  which  was  named  "  Grosvenor  ".  The  dif- 
ferent interests  being  now  consolidated  under  one  management.  Dr.  Gros- 
venor began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  present  Mill  No.  2,  and  the  huge 
structure  was  finished  and  equipped  with  machinery  in  1872.  Meanwhile, 
in  1868,  the  amalgamated  plant  was  renamed  Grosvenor-Dale  Company, 
Dr.  William  Grosvenor  then  owning  three-fourths  of  the  stock,  William 
Grosvenor,  Jr.,  one-eighth,  James  B.  M.  Grosvenor,  one-sixteenth,  and 
Lucius  Briggs,  superintendent,  one-sixteenth.  In  1883,  Mr.  Briggs  re- 
signed, and  the  entire  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Grosvenor 
family. 

Dr.  Grosvenor  was  a  man  of  tremendous  ability,  genial  and  courteous 
in  his  manners,  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  New  England  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  enterprise.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  was 
very  largely  influential  in  securing  prompt  and  effective  legislation,  which 
gave  to  Rhode  Island  a  prominent  place  as  one  of  the  first  states  to  respond 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops. 

For  forty  years,  he  personally  conserved  the  financial  interests  of  the 
Grosvenor-Dale  Company,  and  aided  his  eldest  son,  William,  2d.  (see 
sketch,  ibid.),  upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  and  the  attention  to 
detail  in  the  general  management  of  the  steadily  growing  manufacturing 
interests. 

Dr.  William  Grosvenor  died  August  17,  1888,  his  wife  having  pre- 
deceased him  in  1872.  He  had  seven  children, — William,  2d. ;  James  Brown 
Mason,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Grosvenor  in  New  York,  who  were  the 
chief  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Company; 
Amasa  Mason,  who  died  in  infancy;  Alice,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
John  J.  Mason,  of  New  York ;  Robert,  a  graduate  of  Norwich  University 
in  the  Class  of  1868,  and  until  his  death,  July  19,  1879,  was  associated 
with  his  brother  William  in  the  home  office  of  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Com- 
pany ;  Eliza  Howe,  who  died  in  infancy ;  and  Rosa  Anne. 
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WILLIAM  GROSVENOR,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  William  Grosvenor 
and  Rosa  Anne  Mason  Grosvenor,  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  August  4,  1838.  On  his  father's  side,  he  was  a  descen- 
dant of  John  Grosvenor,  who  came  from  England  in  1640  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts;  while  through  his  mother,  he  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Brown,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  led  the  expedition  which  ended  in 
the  burning  of  the  British  ship  of  war  "  Gaspee  ".  William  Grosvenor 
went  to  a  Providence  Day  School  and  then  to  Brown  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  i860.  At  both  school  and  college,  he  did 
well  with  his  studies.  He  early  won  a  reputation  for  being  a  hard  and  con- 
scientious worker  and  the  great  trait  of  his  character  which  stood  out  very 
prominently  was  that  of  "  perseverance  "  and  ability  to  ultimately  achieve 
his  purpose. 

In  1861,  he  entered  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Company,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  his  father,  and  in  1883,  when  the  company  was  incorporated,  he  was 
elected  treasurer  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1905,  when  he  also  be- 
came president.  From  1883  until  his  death  in  1906,  he  was  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  company.  His  policy  was  always  progressive  along  the  most 
modern  lines.  Backed  from  the  first  by  the  strong  financial  condition  of 
the  company,  he  always  bought  for  it  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost.  He  believed  that  the  best  was  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  and  thus  the  equipment  of  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Company  plant  was 
ever  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  William  Grosvenor  was  a  distinct  force 
in  his  community,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  man  of  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  remarkable  ability.  He  was  a  director  of  several  large  corpora- 
tions, and  was  a  trustee  under  his  father's  will  for  his  sister,  Rosa  Anne 
Grosvenor. 

In  1882,  he  married  Rose  Dimond  Phinney.  They  had  seven  children, 
three  sons  and  four  daughters, — Alice  Mason,  Caroline  Rose,  William,  who 
at  this  writing  (1916)  serves  as  president  of  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Company, 
Rose  Phinney,  Robert,  Anita  Deidamia  and  Theodore  Phinney.  His  wife 
and  these  children  all  survived  him  when  he  died,  June  20,  1906.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Grosvenor  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  taking  care  of  the  immediate  interests  of  his  family,  to  all  of  whom  he 
was  most  devoted. 
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CHARLES  GRANDISON  SARGENT  was  a  native  of  Hillsborough, 
N.  H.,  and  was  born  July  17,  1819,  son  of  William  Sargent,  a 
tailor  by  trade,  and  Naomi  (Smith)  Sargent.  He  worked  on 
neighboring  farms,  and  went  to  the  common  schools  in  early  years,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet-making,  but  he  had 
been  apprenticed  but  a  short  time  when  his  employer  sold  out,  and  he  then 
transferred  his  services  to  a  manufacturer  of  eight-day  clocks,  with  whom 
he  remained  one  year-and-a-half.  The  manufacturer  then  failed,  and  young 
Sargent  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
a  job  contractor  in  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  for  three  years.  Having  then 
mastered  the  trade  of  machinist,  he  engaged  to  do  machine  repairing  for 
a  worsted  manufacturer  in  West  Chelmsford,  where  he  stayed  four  years, 
employing  his  spare  time  in  learning  the  details  of  worsted  manufacturing. 
In  1841,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  next  year  was  made  an  overseer.  This  company  in  1845  erected  a 
new  factory,  and  Mr.  Sargent  aided  in  constructing  and  putting  up  its 
machinery,  which  was  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds.  It  was 
while  he  was  connected  with  this  company  that  he  invented  a  valuable 
Burring  Machine.  In  1852,  he  resolved  to  enter  into  business  for  himself, 
and  although  offered  every  inducement  to  remain,  he  left  the  Lowell  Com- 
pany, hired  a  small  shop  in  Market  Street,  Lowell,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  wool  burring  and  other  machinery.  Afterwards,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Marvel  and  Lane,  and  the  firm 
erected  a  large  stone  shop,  later  used  as  a  worsted  mill,  in  Fletcher  Street, 
Lowell,  but  this  interest  he  disposed  of,  and  he  subsequently,  until  1854, 
conducted  a  worsted  yarn  manufactory  in  Broadway,  Lowell.  After  a  suc- 
cessful career  of  several  years,  he  was  forced  by  ill  health,  to  temporarily 
abandon  his  efforts.  With  Francis  A.  Calvert,  he  purchased  from  Ashael 
Davis,  October  19,  1854,  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  at  Graniteville.  Mass., 
converted  them  into  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  wool  machinery,  and 
engaged  in  that  industry  under  the  name  of  Calvert  &  Sargent,  copartner- 
ship papers  dated  January  8,  1855.  Sometime  after  a  partnership  was 
formed  with  John  W.  Abbot  as  managing  partner,  and  John  W.  P.  Abbot 
and  Chas.  G.  Sargent  as  special  partners.  At  first  they  manufactured  fine 
worsted  yarns  for  the  making  of  braids  and  upholstery  goods,  employing 
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about  twenty  hands.  In  1857,  Mr.  Sargent  retired  from  the  firm  and  Mr. 
Allan  Cameron  became  an  active  partner.  These  buildings  were  burned 
December  5,  1858,  but  were  replaced  by  what  in  1916  was  No.  i  Mill, 
where  they  resumed  business  in  January,  1859.  Meanwhile,  the  industry 
was  pursued  in  a  rented  shop  at  Lowell.  Two  years  later,  Mill  No.  2  was 
built,  and  January  i,  1863,  Mr.  Sargent  bought  his  partner's  interest.  He 
erected,  in  1865,  Mill  No.  3,  comprising  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The 
other  structures  were  of  hewn  stone.  About  one-half  of  Mill  No.  i  was 
then  occupied  by  the  Abbot  Worsted  Company. 

Mr.  Sargent  invented  a  number  of  important  machines  pertaining  to 
his  branch  of  manufacture.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  machines  for 
cleaning  fibrous  materials  of  dust,  burrs  and  other  loose  matter,  called 
"  Sargent  Burr  Pickers  ",  a  "  Wool  Drying  Machine  ",  a  patent  "  Atom- 
izer ",  for  oiling  wool,  and  a  "  Metallic  Waste  Card  ",  for  reducing  yarn, 
thread  waste  and  soft  flannels  to  wool.  His  Burring  Machine  was  invented 
in  1842  and  1843,  ^"^  was  the  result  of  his  observation  of  the  failure  of 
previous  attempts  to  construct  such  a  device.  The  cylinder  was  composed 
of  steel  circular  plates  shpped  onto  a  shaft,  with  alternate  circles  of  paste 
board  between  them  and  V-shaped  slots,  to  form  the  teeth.  The  teeth  were 
arranged  promiscuously  so  as  to  break  joints,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
comb  plate  machines,  where  they  were  arranged  in  straight  lines  longi- 
tudinally to  the  cylinder.  They  were  put  at  considerable  distances  apart 
on  the  surface,  and  not  radial,  but  inclined,  so  as  to  make  them  hooked 
teeth  with  protected  points.  He  operated  the  machine  with  card  clothed 
feed  rollers,  the  burr  cylinders  and  revolving  guard,  and  the  revolving 
brush.  To  enlarge  its  capacity,  he  afterwards  added  a  picker  cylinder  be- 
tween the  feed  rollers  and  the  burr  cylinders. 

Mr.  Sargent  died  July  16,  1878,  at  his  seaside  cottage  on  Juniper 
Point,  Salem,  Mass.  Some  years  previous  he  had  received  into  partner- 
ship his  son,  Frederick  G.  Sargent,  and  the  business  was  then  carried  on 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  G.  Sargent  &  Son.  Later,  the  firm  was  known 
as  C.  G.  Sargent's  Sons,  and  in  19 16  it  was  conducted  as  the  C.  G.  Sargent's 
Sons  Corporation.  Mr.  Sargent  served  as  a  director  of  the  Nashua,  Acton 
and  Boston  Railroad,  and  of  the  Prescott  Bank,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was 
for  some  time  vice-president  of  the  Central  Savings  Bank,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  charitable,  and  generous  in  his  support 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Graniteville. 

He  married  Harriet  Reed,  daughter  of  Roswell  and  Sibil  (Gilson) 
Reed,  and  his  children  in  order  of  their  birth  were : — Frederick  G.  Sargent, 
Harriet  R.  Sargent,  Lois  Bertha  Sargent  (deceased),  Abby  A.  Sargent 
(deceased),  and  Allan  C.  Sargent. 
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CLARENCE  WHITMAN  was  a  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Cutler) 
Whitman,  and  was  born  at  Round  Hill,  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia. 
Both  the  Whitman  and  the  Cutler  families  are  of  English  origin, 
Clarence  Whitman  being  descended  on  his  father's  5ide  from  John  Whit- 
man, who  came  from  England  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  settled  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony;  and 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Ebenezer  Cutler,  who,  during  the  Revolution, 
traveled  to  and  settled  in  Acadia.  John  Whitman,  great-grandfather  to 
Clarence,  and  great  grandson  of  the  original  John  Whitman  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  strong  Loyalist,  who,  like  Ebenezer  Cutler,  took  refuge  in 
Acadia,  settling  on  a  farm  near  Annapolis  known  as  Round  Hill. 

Clarence  attended  school  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  until  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  J.  C.  Howe  &  Company,  Boston.  After 
a  short  time,  he  left  this  concern  to  go  with  the  firm  of  James  M.  Beebe 
&  Company  of  Boston.  He  moved  to  New  York  in  1866,  and  for  nine 
years  was  associated  with  J.  S.  &  E.  Wright  &  Company,  dry  goods  com- 
mission merchants,  which  firm  afterwards  became  Wright,  Bliss  &  Fabyan, 
and  in  1916  was  known  as  BHss,  Fabyan  &  Company. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  naturally  ambitious  and  during  these  years  had 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  to  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
dry  goods  business.  He  also  had  made  a  particular  study  of  trade  condi- 
tions and  soon  came  to  realize  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  cotton  fabrics 
used  in  the  United  States,  especially  white  goods  of  a  fine  texture,  was 
being  imported  from  England  and  other  European  countries,  and  he  began 
to  wonder  if  this  condition  might  not  to  some  extent  be  amended.  His 
interest  led  him  to  solicit  from  his  business  associates  ideas  on  the  subject, 
but  he  received  little  encouragement,  being  told  that  aside  from  climatic 
conditions,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  such 
goods  in  this  country,  there  were  no  mills  equipped  for  the  work  and  no 
experienced  operatives  available.  But  Mr.  Whitman  still  retained  his  own 
opinion  in  the  matter,  and  in  his  determination  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  theory,  took  the  initiative  and  established  as  a  commission  house  the 
firm  of  E.  C.  &  C.  Whitman,  Thomas  Street,  New  York  City.  He  then 
secured  the  selling  agency  of  the  Ponemah  Mills,  which  plant  was  set  to 
work  on  the  production  of  white  goods  similar  to  those  being  imported 
from  abroad.  Ignoring  advice  to  the  contrary,  he  directed  every  effort  to- 
ward making  the  industry  a  success.     He  was  somewhat  handicapped  in 
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the  marketing  of  his  first  products  owing  to  the  general  skepticism.  It  was 
not  a  great  while,  however,  before  textile  men  recognized  and  began  to 
appreciate  the  important  work  achieved  by  Mr.  Whitman.  Soon  two  or 
three  large  dealers  undertook  to  contract  for  his  entire  output  of  the  new 
product,  but  feeling  certain  of  an  increasing  demand,  he  declined  the  offer, 
and  instead  proceeded  to  secure  the  control  of  the  product  of  other  mills, 
which  subsequent  to  the  success  of  the  Ponemah,  had  been  converted  into 
white  goods  manufactories. 

Thus  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Whitman's  pioneer  instinct  that  the  industry 
was  firmly  grounded  in  this  country.  In  1885,  the  style  of  the  commission 
house  of  E  .C.  &  C.  Whitman  was  changed  to  Whitman  &  Creighton,  and 
in  1890,  the  firm  name  became  Clarence  Whitman  &  Company,  and  they 
in  1916  were  still  the  largest  distributors  in  the  white  goods  trade. 

After  getting  this  business  well  underway,  Mr.  Whitman  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  lace,  which,  prior  to  this  time,  had  likewise  been 
an  article  of  importation.  Establishing  the  Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  he  began  to  produce  lace  curtains 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  similar  grades  from  the  English  Mills.  In  1891, 
Mr.  Whitman  organized  the  Pantasote  Leather  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
of  which  he  has  been  vice-president  and  director  since  (1916).  In  1907, 
he  built  The  Esmond  Mills  at  Esmond,  R.  I.,  the  only  plant  at  the  present 
time  in  this  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  the  new  process 
wool-finish  and  cotton  blankets.  More  recently,  he  organized  the  Regina 
Lace  Company  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  for  the  manufacture  of  Levers  laces, 
also  The  Draycott  Mills  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  production  of 
bobbinet,  and  The  Touraine  Company  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the 
weaving  of  high-class  novelties  in  silk.  By  enterprises  such  as  these  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Whitman's  efforts  from  the  first  have  been 
directed  toward  introducing  and  fostering,  by  adapting  to  American  con- 
ditions, a  variety  of  industries  hitherto  not  considered  feasible  to  transplant. 

Mr.  Whitman  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1897.  For  five  years  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  and  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Credit 
Clearing  House.  His  club  affiliations  include  (1916)  the  Union  League, 
Metropolitan,  and  Merchants'  Clubs,  and  he  also  holds  membership  in  the 
New  England  Society.  In  politics,  Mr.  Whitman  is  (1916)  a  Republican, 
and  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

December  i,  1871,  he  married  Mary  Hoppin  Morton,  daughter  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  four  children, — 
Clarence  Morton,  who  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Clarence  Whitman 
&  Company ;  Harold  Cutler,  who  was  made  treasurer  of  The  Esmond  Mills ; 
and  Esmonde  and  Gerald. 
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ALEXANDER  COCHRANE  was  born  in  Neilston  Parish,  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  August  ii,  1813,  son  of  John  and  Isabella  (Ram- 
sey) Cochrane,  of  Glanderston  House,  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Cochrane  and  Bethia  Douglas,  daughter  of  Francis  Douglas  and  Elizabeth 
Aucterlonie,  of  Inch  Abbot.  The  name  of  Cochrane  in  Renfrewshire  was  one 
of  great  antiquity,  according  to  Crawford,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  Shire 
of  Renfrew  ".  They  were  among  the  earliest  to  engage  in  manufacturing 
in  its  infancy  in  this  part  of  Scotland  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  Taylor's  "  Levern  Delineated",  Glasgow,  1831,  it  is  re- 
corded that  Bailie  Cochrane,  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  had  built  a 
flax  or  linen  mill  called  Ferenze  on  the  River  Levern,  in  1798,  and  about 
the  same  time  his  son,  Hugh,  erected  the  Glanderston  Bleachery,  where  for 
some  years  he  conducted  the  bleaching  business,  and  the  management  was 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  son  John,  and  continued  by  the  latter  until 
his  death  in  1832. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  lived  with  his  mother  and  the  family  in 
Glanderston  House  until  the  failure  of  his  brother,  Robert,  which  circum- 
stance necessitated  their  renouncing  this  old  and  pretentious  dwelling  and 
removing  to  more  modest  quarters.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for 
support,  Alexander,  in  company  with  one  of  his  brothers,  essayed  the  new 
process  of  making  starch  from  potatoes,  but  this  created  alarm  and  dis- 
turbance among  the  peasantry,  many  of  whom,  fearing  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  food,  en  massed  themselves  in 
an  attack  on  the  works,  which  resulted  in  its  partial  destruction.  No  in- 
formation is  at  hand  as  to  whether  these  works  were  rebuilt,  but  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  were  not,  for  we  read  of  Mr.  Cochrane  subsequently 
being  in  the  employ  of  others.  For  one  year,  1846-47.  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manchester,  England,  in  charge  of  a  branch  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  while  there  still  maintained  his  interest  in  and  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  Early  in  life,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve at  his  father's  works  many  chemical  changes,  and  it  was  here,  too, 
that  an  ancestor  of  the  since  famous  Tennant  family  made  some  of  his 
early  experiments  with  bleaching  chemicals.  Our  subject  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  enhance  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  was 
just  coming  forward  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  sciences,  and  he  gave 
special  attention  to  its  practical  application  in  the  manufacture  and  decora- 
tion of  textile  fabrics.     He  subsequently  mastered  processes   for  making 
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muriatic,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  Aqua  ammonia,  extract  of  Indigo, 
sulphate  of  Copper,  also  gum  substitutes,  and  came  into  possession  of  the 
secret  of  making  and  using  various  mordants. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1847,  ^I^-  Cochrane  was  engaged  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  assume  charge  of  a  similar  industry  to  that  with  which 
he  had  been  affiliated  in  Manchester.  He  arrived  in  New  York  September 
2"],  1847,  and  remained  in  conduct  of  this  work  for  a  little  over  a  year, 
when  he  finally  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  long-hoped  for  ambition. 
April  I,  1849,  he  entered  into  business  with  C.  P.  Talbot  &  Co.,  of  which 
firm  Thomas  Talbot,  subsequently  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the 
junior  partner.  Desiring  to  add  chemicals  to  their  manufacture  of  dye- 
stuffs  in  North  Billerica,  Mr.  Cochrane  was  to  plan  and  build  a  chemical 
works,  and  then  take  charge  of  manufacturing  the  chemical  products,  and 
for  this  he  was  to  receive  one-third  of  the  net  profits.  The  venture  panned 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  Mr.  Cochrane's  relations  with 
Messrs.  Talbot  were  exceedingly  agreeable  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
his  association  with  them,  and  even  after,  when  he  became  one  of  their 
active  competitors ;  as  an  evidence  of  this.  Governor  Talbot  offered  to  one 
of  Mr.  Cochrane's  family  a  high  position  of  trust  on  one  of  the  State 
boards,  which,  however,  for  personal  reasons,  was  not  accepted.  During 
his  residence  in  Billerica,  the  business  of  manufacturing  a  general  line  of 
chemicals  gradually  increased,  and  the  articles  produced  early  obtained  the 
highest  rank  for  standard  quality,  including  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  Aqua  Ammonia,  extract  of  India,  and  other  products. 
The  business,  which  still  (1916)  bears  Mr.  Cochrane's  name,  had  inception 
in  1859.  When  the  Roxbury  Chemical  Works,  whose  tall  chimney  was 
so  long  a  landmark  in  that  part  of  Boston,  relinquished  business,  there  was 
more  room  for  competition,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  deemed  it  an  opportune  time 
to  launch  out  independently,  and  for  this  purpose  he  erected  a  building  in 
Maiden,  Mass.  The  results  of  the  venture,  however,  were  at  first  somewhat 
disappointing,  but  by  patient  perseverance  and  hard  work,  the  business 
eventually  developed  into  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Cochrane  was  interested  in  school  and  church  work  and  rendered 
much  assistance,  especially  during  his  residence  in  Billerica.  Like  the 
majority  of  his  Scottish  brethren,  he  was  of  Presbyterian  faith,  though 
his  views  in  religion,  as  in  other  subjects,  were  rather  liberal.  He  was 
kind-hearted  and  genial,  yet  dignified,  and  always  preserved  a  touch  of  aus- 
terity that  did  not  court  undue  familiarity.  He  was  nevertheless  universally 
esteemed,  and  was  always  especially  revered  and  appreciated  by  his  em- 
ployees. Alexander  Cochrane  died  in  1865,  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  where, 
with  his  family,  he  was  spending  the  summer.  He  was  but  fifty-two  years 
old  when  he  responded  to  the  beckoning  hand  of  Death. 
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ALBERT  HARRIS  TILLINGHAST  was  born  at  Cranston,  R.  I., 
April  5,  1843.  His  father  was  John  J.  Tillinghast  and  his  mother, 
before  her  marriage,  was  Mary  Sheldon  Arnold.  On  his  father's 
side,  his  grandfather  married  a  Miss  Williams,  and  on  his  mother's  side, 
his  grandmother  before  marriage  was  a  Miss  Lippitt,  Rhode  Island  being 
the  native  state  of  both  branches  of  the  family.  John  J.  Tillinghast  had 
five  children, — Albert,  Henry,  Frederick,  Allen  and  Louisa.  When  Albert 
was  but  nine  months  old,  the  family  left  Cranston  and  moved  to  Provi- 
dence. In  1854,  he  was  sent  to  the  Elm  Street  Grammar  School,  but  within 
a  short  time,  the  family  made  another  change,  this  time  locating  in  Attle- 
boro  Falls,  where  Albert  once  more  entered  school.  In  1859,  the  Til- 
linghasts  returned  to  Providence,  and  John  J.  Tillinghast  as  bookkeeper 
began  his  connection  with  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Company,  and  after  another 
brief  period  of  schooling  in  that  city,  Albert  started  out  to  work  for  him- 
self. He  went  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  found  employment  in  the  Mo- 
hawk National  Bank,  the  cashier  of  which  was  Charles  Thompson,  the  hus- 
band of  Mr.  Tillinghast's  sister.  In  1876,  Mr.  Tillinghast  attended  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  with  his  father,  and  on  account  of 
the  latter's  failing  health,  returned  with  him  to  Providence. 

A.  H.  Tillinghast's  association  with  the  Grosvenor-Dale  Company 
began  with  his  offering  to  take  up  his  father's  work  in  the  fall  of  1876.  In 
October  of  that  year,  he  proposed  balancing  the  cash  book  and  other  books 
of  the  company,  which  had  been  neglected  for  a  month  or  more  during  his 
father's  illness,  and  he  did  this  so  satisfactorily,  that  in  January,  1877, 
Dr.  Grosvenor  asked  him  to  remain  with  the  company.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Tillinghast  still  (1916)  remains  associated  with  the  com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  the  controlling  spirit,  although  at  this  writing 
(1916)  his  official  position  is  merely  that  of  vice-president. 

From  1877  until  1906,  he  was  Mr.  William  Grosvenor's  right-hand 
man,  and  was  a  very  great  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Grosvenor- 
Dale  Company.  One  of  the  results  of  his  labor  was  the  system  of  cost 
accounting,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  system  of  bookkeeping  which  is  prac- 
tised in  the  Providence  office  at  this  writing  (1916).  His  method  of  cost 
accounting  enabled  the  company  to  know  the  cost  and  the  varying  cost  of 
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every  grade  of  cloth  manufactured  down  to  the  smallest  unit.  Again,  Mr. 
Tillinghast  instituted  a  system  for  keeping  the  different  cotton  accounts, 
which  was  so  simple  that  it  was  easy  for  the  company  never  afterwards  to 
contract  for  even  a  yard  more  cloth  than  it  could  deliver  within  the  stipu- 
lated period.  In  1905,  Mr.  Tillinghast  became  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  in  1906,  upon  the  decease  of  \\'illiam  Grosvenor,  he  became 
president  and  treasurer,  and  continued  as  such  until  about  1914,  when  he 
resigned. 

Mr,  Tillinghast  was  not  only  a  man  of  exceptional  business  ability,  but 
was  also  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  and  was  universally  respected  and 
admired  by  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  and 
the  scope  of  his  work  was  remarkable.  Whenever  there  was  anything  to 
be  done,  if  he  had  time,  he  always  attended  to  the  work  himself,  rather 
than  have  anybody  else  do  it  for  him,  for  he  could  then  depend  upon  its 
being  thoroughly  and  properly  done. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Tillinghast  married  Anne  Isabel,  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
Anthony  Gushing.    One  daughter,  Louise,  was  born  of  this  union. 
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ALLAN  CAMERON,  son  of  Alexander  and  Jane  (Grant)  Cameron, 
was  born  at  AUness,  Ross-Shire,  Scotland,  August  30,  1823.  He 
was  the  seventeenth  in  descent  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  the  most 
heroic  of  Scottish  Kings,  and  others  of  our  subject's  forbears,  of  the 
Lundavra  House  of  the  Cameron  Clan,  won  distinction  in  political  and 
military  affairs.  Alexander  Cameron  was  an  extensive  sheep  farmer,  and 
after  his  death,  the  farm  was  maintained  by  his  widow,  where  her  children 
were  reared,  and  our  subject  attended  the  public  schools  of  Allness  and 
the  higher  grades  at  Dingwall,  remaining  with  his  mother  until  his  twentieth 
year.  He  then  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America,  and  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  a  packet-ship,  reaching  New  York  after  a  thirty-two  day 
voyage.  From  there,  he  journeyed  on  to  Boston,  where  an  elder  brother 
was  engaged  with  a  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  cotton  and  wool  commission 
business  at  28  Lewis  Wharf,  and  with  the  firm  of  Fairbanks  &  Cameron, 
Allan  Cameron  was  affiliated  for  two  years.  He  then  accepted  the  position 
of  bookkeeper  with  Messrs.  Hurlburt  &  Gregory,  a  wall-paper  firm,  and 
four  years  later,  returned  to  New  York  and  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Coates  &  Company,  Bankers,  who  retained  his  services  to  the  time  of  their 
dissolution  a  year  and  a  half  later.  He  then  for  a  while  served  as  agent 
for  a  carpet  commission  house  in  Manchester,  England,  and  likewise  repre- 
sented the  wool  firm  of  Ripley  &  Company.  In  1851,  he  located  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  for  three  years  did  business  for  the  Greenfield  Worsted 
Company,  and  from  1855  to  1857  served  as  agent  of  this  company.  He 
all  this  time  was  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  various  branches 
of  worsted  and  carpet  manufacturing  and  dyeing,  and  in  1858,  he  pur- 
chased of  Charles  G.  Sargent  his  interest  in  the  Abbot  Worsted  Company, 
and  with  John  W.  Abbot  and  Abiel  J.  Abbot,  continued  the  business  up 
to  his  death,  which  occurred  April  29,  1900,  he  being  the  financier  of  the 
firm  and  attending  to  the  buying  and  the  selling  ends  of  the  business.  Mr, 
Cameron  was  the  first  to  manufacture  from  Camel's  Hair  in  this  country, 
and  his  sons,  Julian  and  Donald  M.,  in  their  manufacturing  establishment 
known  as  the  Sugden  Press  Bagging  Company,  still  (1916)  maintain  the  use 
of  this  product. 

Mr,  Cameron  was  much  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  town  of 
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Westford,  and  was  prominent  in  its  affairs.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Westford  Academy,  served  eight  years  as  lieutenant  in  Troop  F.,  Cavalry, 
M.  V.  M.,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Westford  Public  Library  in  1866-67-68 
and  '69,  and  ten  years  later  in  1879.  He  also  served  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  1872. 

September  12,  i860,  Mr.  Cameron  married  Eleanor  Francis,  daughter 
of  Levi  Flint,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  their  children,  in  order  of  their 
birth,  were, — Mary  J.,  born  August  20,  1861,  died  March  2^,  1876;  Aleck 
F.,  born  March  2^,  1863,  died  July  12,  1891  ;  Agnes,  born  in  1864,  died  in 
infancy ;  Julian  A.  Cameron,  who  was  born  in  Westford,  September  25, 
1866  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  ;  Donald  M.,  born  January  22,  1873  (see  sketch, 
ibid.)  ;  and  Allan  Cameron,  Jr.,  born  April  6,  1874. 

Allan  Cameron  died  of  heart  failure  April  29,  1900.  He  was  survived 
by  his  three  youngest  sons. 
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JULIAN  A.  CAMERON,  born  in  Westford,  Mass.,  September  25, 
1866,  was  the  fourth  child  and  second  eldest  son  of  Allan  and  Eleanor 
Francis  (Flint)  Cameron,  and  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  extraction,  being, 
through  his  mother,  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Thomas 
Flint,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1636. 
Allan  Cameron  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Cameron  family  in  America  and 
came  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Massachusetts  in  1843.  His  father,  Alex- 
ander Cameron,  the  grandfather  of  Julian  A.,  was  an  extensive  sheep 
farmer  in  Allness,  Ross-Shire,  Scotland,  and  married  Jane  Grant,  of  Glen 
Morrison,  and  through  this  lady,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  i8th  in 
descent  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  the  most  heroic  of  Scottish  Kings. 

Julian  A.  Cameron  prepared  for  college  in  Westford  Academy,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  1887,  where  he  had 
completed  a  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  He  subsequently  became 
associated  with  the  Abbot  Worsted  Company,  in  which  his  father  was  a 
leading  factor,  and  by  reason  of  his  practical  school  training,  and  his  in- 
terested desire  and  determination  to  acquire  a  good  insight  into  the  worsted 
business,  he  was  in  1893,  when  chosen,  well  fitted  to  become  superinten- 
dent of  the  mills,  and  in  1900,  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  business,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  company,  in  which  capacity  he  in  19 16  still  served. 
Mr.  Cameron  likewise  became  interested  in  the  Sugden  Press  Bagging 
Company,  of  West  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  of  which  he  and  his  brother,  Donald 
M.  Cameron,  in  1916  were  the  principal  owners. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Cameron  served  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men in  Westford,  and  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  that  town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  J.  V. 
Fletcher  Library,  erected  in  1896,  and  also  trustee  since  that  time.  In 
1916,  he  held  membership  in  the  Engineers'  Club,  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  Technology  Club,  all  of  Boston ;  in  the  Yoreck  and  Vesper  Country 
Clubs  of  Lowell,  and  in  the  Technology  Club  of  New  York.  He  was  of 
Unitarian  faith. 

Julian  A.  Cameron  married,  June  22,  1893,  Lucy  Abbot,  daughter  of 
John  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Southwick)  Abbot,  and  of  this  union  were  born 
Alexander  A.,  born  August  5,  1895 ;  and  Eleanor  A.,  born  June  22,  1898. 
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DONALD  McLENNAN  CAMERON  was  born  January  22,  1873, 
in  VVestford,  Mass.,  son  of  Allan  and  Eleanor  Francis  (Flint) 
Cameron,  and  grandson  of  Alexander  and  Jane  (Grant)  Cameron, 
and  of  Levi  and  Sally  Shattuck  (Shedd)  Flint.  On  his  mother's  side, 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Flint,  a  Welshman,  who  left  his  native 
land  for  America  and  arrived  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1636.  The  maternal  (3) 
great-grandfather  of  our  subject  was  John  Flint,  who  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain. 

After  a  few  years  in  the  public  schools,  our  subject  attended  Westford 
Academy,  and  later  the  Brown  &  Nichols  School  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1890 
was  graduated  from  the  Berkeley  School  in  Boston.  His  business  career 
began  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  in  the  employ  of  the  Abbot  Worsted 
Company,  where  he  served  as  clerk,  his  father  being  financially  and  actively 
interested  in  the  business  (see  sketch  of  Allan  Cameron,  ibid.),  and  he 
was  engaged  at  this  plant  for  ten  years,  or  until  1900,  when  he  procured 
by  purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Sugden  Press  Bagging  Company 
at  West  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  established  by  Thomas  Sugden  in  1870.  Mr. 
Cameron  served  as  manager  until  1904,  when  the  business  was  incorporated 
and  he  became  treasurer,  and  in  191 6  still  maintained  that  relation.  The 
Sugden  Press  Bagging  Company  is  (1916)  one  of  the  few  establishments 
in  the  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  camel's  hair  press  cloth, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  the  hydraulic  presses  of  cotton  seed  and  lin- 
seed oil  mills.  Mr.  Cameron  in  19 16  was  still  also  largely  interested  in  the 
Abbot  Worsted  Company,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Early  in  life,  he  became  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  in 
1897,  attained  his  thirty-second  degree.  He  is  (1916)  also  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  among  other  clubs  and  societies,  holds  membership  in  the 
Lowell  Historical  Association  and  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  Since  191 5,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
High  Street  Congregational  Church,  in  Lowell,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
interested  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

June  7,  1893,  he  married  Meta  Josephine  Fisk,  born  in  Anoka,  Minn., 
daughter  of  Albert  Levi  and  Josephine  (Taggart)  Fisk  (both  born  in 
Lowell,  Mass.)  ;  and  of  this  union  there  were  two  children, — Donald  Fisk, 
born  April  13,  1900;  and  Mary  Eleanor,  born  January  19,  1902. 
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JOHN  WILLIAM  ABBOT,  eldest  son  of  John  William  Pitt  and  Catha- 
rine (Rowell)  Abbot,  was  born  April  14,  1834,  at  Westford,  Mass., 
where  at  the  Academy  he  was  prepared  for  Exeter.  His  grand- 
father, John  Abbot  (i 777-1854)  for  two  years  subsequent  to  his  graduation 
in  1798  from  Harvard  College,  had  served  as  Preceptor  of  Westford 
Academy,  then  became  trustee,  and  for  over  fifty  years  held  the  position 
of  treasurer.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  served  one  term  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
for  revising  the  State  Constitution  in  1820.  A  distinguished  member  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  he  became  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  that  capacity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment in  1825,  General  Lafayette  being  present  and  assisting  in  that  cere- 
mony.    (For  further  genealogy,  see  sketch  of  Abiel  J.  Abbot.) 

Upon  reaching  his  majority,  John  W.  Abbot  joined  with  his  father  and 
Charles  G.  Sargent  in  the  establishment  of  a  worsted  manufactory  at 
Graniteville,  Mass.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoted  his  entire 
energy  and  effort  to  the  development  of  this  industry,  which  he  soon  placed 
on  a  substantial  basis,  for  by  his  good  management  and  the  superior  judg- 
ment that  he  exercised  in  keeping  the  products  of  the  Abbot  Worsted  Mills 
up  to  a  high  standard,  it  was  not  a  great  while  before  a  gratifying  demand 
was  created  for  the  goods. 

Mr.  Abbot  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  but,  though  interested  in  po- 
litical affairs,  he  never  aspired  to  public  office.  He  was  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  and  a  member  of  Kilwinnig  Lodge,  F.  A.  M.,  Lowell,  and 
a  member  of  the  Home  Market  and  other  clubs,  including  the  Union  Club, 
Boston,  and  the  Hull  Yacht  Club,  and  for  three  years  belonged  to  Company 
F.,  Cavalry,  V.  M.  V.  For  a  long  period,  he  served  as  a  trustee  of  West- 
ford Academy,  as  well  as  of  the  J.  V.  Fletcher  Library,  and  was  a  director 
of  the  Prescott  Bank,  Lowell.  In  him  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Westford 
had  a  very  liberal  supporter,  for  he  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  and 
his  purse  was  seldom  closed  to  a  worthy  cause,  especially  to  church  work, 
in  which  he  was  much  interested. 

October  21,  1857,  Mr.  Abbot  married  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Philip  R.  and  Amelia  (Dexter)  Southwick,  and  the  four  chil- 
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dren  born  of  this  union  were, — Catharine  M.,  who  married  Abbot  Kebler, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Emma  K.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Juhan  Kebler, 
of  Denver,  Colo. ;  Lucy  K.,  who  married  Julian  Cameron,  of  Westford, 
Mass. ;  and  John  C,  an  only  son,  who  married  Anna  Fletcher,  of  Belmont, 
Mass.,  and  who  at  this  writing  (igi6)  is  associated  with  the  Abbot  Worsted 
Company  as  treasurer. 

After  an  illness  covering  a  period  of  about  two  years,  John  W.  Abbot 
passed  away,  November  19,  1897,  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
He  was  universally  esteemed,  and  in  his  death,  the  town  of  Westford  lost 
one  of  its  most  prominent,  honored  and  beloved  citizens. 
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ABIEL  JACOB  ABBOT  was  born  in  Westford,  Mass.,  January  8, 
1850.  He  was  the  son  of  John  William  Pitt  and  Catharine 
(Rowell)  Abbot,  grandson  of  John  Abbot  (born  in  Westford,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1777,  a  lawyer  by  profession  subsequent  to  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  University)  and  Sophia  (Moseley)  Abbot,  of  Hampton,  Conn., 
and  a  descendant  of  George  Abbot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Andover; 
also  of  John  Abbot,  a  member  of  a  later  generation,  who  was  a  deacon  of 
the  church  and  the  founder  of  the  Westford  branch  of  the  Abbot  family. 
The  Abbots  attained  distinction  in  service  of  their  country,  and  in  the 
early  history  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  name  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. John  William  Pitt  Abbot,  like  his  father,  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University,  and  after  receiving  his  degree  in  1827,  became  a  practising 
attorney.  He  was  the  father  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  and  on  the  four 
surviving  infancy  he  conferred  educational  advantages  of  equal  degree  to 
those  which  he  himself  had  in  his  youth  enjoyed. 

Abiel  J.  Abbot,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  son.  He 
studied  first  at  Westford  Academy,  and  later  at  the  Highland  Military 
Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
finally,  in  1868,  was  graduated  a  special  pupil  from  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. For  a  while  after  leaving  school,  he  was  with  an  edge  tool  manu- 
factory, but  in  1873  he  resigned  this  position  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
worsted  business  originated  by  his  father,  oldest  brother,  John  W.  Abbot, 
and  by  Charles  G.  Sargent ;  and  of  the  Abbot  Worsted  Company,  the  style 
adopted  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  business  in  1900,  Abiel  J.  Abbot  for 
many  years  served  as  treasurer,  retiring  from  this  office  in  January,  1916. 
The  industry  developed  into  a  large  one,  the  company  now  (1916)  employ- 
ing about  700  operatives,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  Mr.  Abbot's  ser- 
vice was  invaluable. 

Mr.  Abbot  has  (1916)  favored  Republicanism  always,  and  although 
the  onerous  duties  of  his  business  have  not  permitted  of  his  entering  into 
politics  to  any  great  extent,  yet  he  served  for  a  long  period  as  chairman 
of  the  School  Committee.  He  for  three  years  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Westford  Public  Library,  and  in  June,  1879,  he 
was  elected  trustee  and  in  June,   1885,  treasurer  of  Westford  Academy, 
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which  latter  office  he  in  1916  still  held,  serving  always  without  salary.  He 
for  thirteen  years  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Association,  was  a  private  in  Troop  F.  of  Cavalry,  M.  V.  M., 
for  two  years,  and  in  1916  was  a  member  of  clubs  and  associations  as  fol- 
lows,— Vesper  Country  Club,  Home  Market  Club,  Middlesex  Club  and  the 
Republican  Club.  Of  Protestant  faith,  he  has  always  been  a  member  and 
liberal  supporter  of  the  First  Unitarian  Parish  Church  in  Westford  and 
much  interested  in  church  work.  He  was  an  extensive  traveler,  and  visited 
nearly  every  one  of  the  United  States,  also  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Panama,  South  America,  Europe  and  Africa,  besides  numerous 
islands  of  importance. 

Mr.  Abbot  married,  April  2.2,  1880,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Edward  Strong  and  Charlotte  (Chapman)  Moseley,  and  of 
this  union  were  born  three  children, — Edward  Moseley,  born  at  Westford, 
January  31,  1882;  John  Moseley,  born  at  Westford,  April  27,  1884;  and 
Ahce  Carzu  Abbot,  born  at  Westford,  April  4,  i< 
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JOHN  WEAVER  DANIELSON  was  born  at  Danielsonville,  now 
Danielson,  Connecticut,  March  30,  1833,  son  of  Hezekiah  Lord  and 
Laura  Weaver  (Hammett)  Danielson;  grandson  of  General  James 
Danielson  and  a  descendant  of  the  Major  Danielson  who  received  the  orig- 
inal grant  of  the  land  on  which  the  town  was  located.  John  Weaver 
Danielson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  early  education  at 
Danielson.  His  business  career  began  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Edwin  Ely 
at  Danielson,  where  he  worked  until  1854,  and  then  accepted  a  position  in 
the  mill  offices  of  the  Quinebaug  Company,  located  in  the  same  town.  This 
property  was  operated  under  the  management  of  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  of 
Providence,  who  was  quick  to  recognize  the  ability  and  interest  displayed 
by  young  Danielson,  and  rapidly  promoted  him  from  one  position  of  trust 
to  another. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Lockwood  removed  to  Lewiston,  Me.,  to  supervise  the 
construction  and  installation  of  the  equipment  of  the  Androscoggin  Mills 
in  that  city,  and  upon  its  completion  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Danielson,  who 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Lockwood  in  the  afifairs  of  the  corporation. 
In  1868,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Androscoggin  Mills,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1873 ;  subsequently  returned  to  Providence,  following  by  a 
few  months  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  had  been  called  there  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  associate  in  business,  Moses  B.  Lockwood.  Mr.  Amos  D. 
Lockwood  died  in  1884,  and  Mr.  Danielson  succeeded  him  as  treasurer 
of  the  Quinebaug  Company  at  Danielson,  also  of  the  Lockwood  Company, 
at  Waterville,  Me.  In  1889,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Wauregan 
Company,  then  known  as  the  Wauregan  Mills,  at  Wauregan,  Conn. ;  in 
1893,  of  the  Lewiston  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works,  at  Lewiston,  Me. ;  and 
in  1900,  of  the  Ponemah  Mills,  located  at  Taftville,  Conn.  He  also  became 
interested  and  served  as  director  in  a  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  south 
and  grew  thoroughly  familiar  with  those  phases  and  conditions  peculiarly 
incident  to  textile  manufacturing  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Danielson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Providence  In- 
stitute for  Savings,  of  Providence,  and  in  1884,  became  a  trustee  of  that 
corporation.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  both  insti- 
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tutions  located  in  Providence.  He  became,  later,  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company.  In  1887,  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  which  office  he  held  until 
1908. 

Mr.  Danielson  was  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  manager,  as  well  as 
an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  textile  industry.  He  took 
great  interest  and  pride  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees,  also  in  all  civic 
affairs  of  his  home  city,  although  he  had  no  aspiration  for  public  office. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Providence 
and  was  a  deacon  for  many  years.  When  the  new  edifice  of  this  society 
was  constructed,  his  advice  and  judgment  proved  of  much  service  to  the 
church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hope  Club,  The  Providence  Art  Club 
and  of  the  Oquossoc  Angling  Association  of  Rangeley  Lakes,  Me. 

Mr.  Danielson  was  married  in  Danielson,  August  24,  1858,  to  Sarah 
Deming,  eldest  daughter  of  Amos  De  Forest  and  Sarah  Fuller  (Deming) 
Lockwood,  and  had  four  children, — Edith  Lockwood,  born  March  11,  1861, 
who  married  Elisha  H.  Howard,  son  of  Governor  Howard  of  Rhode  Island ; 
Alice  Weaver,  born  May  3,  1863.  who  married  Theodore  P.  Bogert,  of 
Providence ;  Amos  Lockwood,  born  November  19,  1864,  who  became  trea- 
surer of  the  Wauregan  Company  and  Ouinebaug  Company;  and  John  De 
Forest,  born  August  18,  1866,  who  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  16,  1909. 

Mr.  Danielson  died  at  his  home  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  9,  1913, 
after  an  illness  of  six  years. 
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DAVID  ANTHONY  was  born  at  Somerset,  Mass.,  January  9,  1786, 
son  of  David  and  Submit  (Wheeler)  Anthony.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Anthony,  who,  with  his  wife,  came  from  Eng- 
land about  1646.  David  Anthony  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  a  store  at  Somerset  Shore,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  After  teaching  school  one  term,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment with  a  crockery  dealer  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  1808  removed  to 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Here  he  worked  in  the  cotton  factory  of  Samuel  Slater, 
and  was  also  in  the  employ  of  the  Wilkinson  brothers.  He  moved  to  Reho- 
both,  Mass.,  in  1812,  and  became  interested  with  Dexter  Wheeler  and  others 
in  a  small  cotton  yarn  mill  which  they  operated  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Swansea.  In  March,  1813,  he  removed  with  Mr.  Wheeler  to  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  which  was  then  called  Troy,  a  village  of  thirty  houses  and  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  During  that  year,  in  company  with  Dexter  Wheeler 
and  Abraham  Bowen,  he  erected  and  equipped  the  Fall  River  Manufactory 
and  became  its  agent. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  Fall  River 
from  1813  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  in  the  active  management  of 
the  Fall  River  Manufactory  for  twenty-five  years,  resigning  the  position 
in  1839.  After  twenty  years'  retirement,  and  being  then  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  he  again  entered  actively  into  business  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Fall  River.  Through  his  influence,  and 
largely  through  his  capital,  the  Union  Mills  were  built  in  1859.  He  was 
treasurer  of  these  mills  for  several  years.  Mr.  Anthony  was  president  of 
the  Fall  River  Bank  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1825,  and  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
senior  deacon. 

He  was  married  three  times:  first  to  Lauretia  B.,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Wheaton,  of  Rehoboth;  second,  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  John  Brayton,  of 
Somerset ;  and  third,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Borden,  of  Fall  River. 
He  died  in  Fall  River,  July  6,  1867. 
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HERBERT  LEIGH  MOORMAN  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Camp- 
bell County,  Virginia,  August  31,  1869,  son  of  Watkins  Leigh 
and  Dora  Olivia  (Ford)  Moorman;  grandson  of  Thomas  Boiling 
and  Frances  Elizabeth  (Goggin)  Moorman;  and  a  descendant  from  Scotch 
and  English  immigrants  to  America.  Watkins  Leigh  Moorman  was  a 
manufacturer,  and  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Culvin  and  Olivia  (Jones) 
Ford,  of  Virginia.  Herbert  Leigh  Moorman  was  brought  up  in  the  city  of 
Lynchburg  and  attended  the  Lynchburg  schools,  the  Richmond  College  and 
the  Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1889,  he  engaged 
in  active  business  as  clerk  in  the  newly  organized  cotton  factory  erected  by 
the  Lynchburg  Cotton  Mill  and  Improvement  Company,  later  incorporated 
as  the  Lynchburg  Cotton  Mill  Company  (see  sketch  elsewhere  in  "  Textile 
Industries").  Only  two  years  elapsed  before  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  corporation,  and  in  1895,  he  became  also  treasurer,  succeeding  O.  B. 
Tilton,  and  nine  years  later  became  president,  following  Max  Guggen- 
heimer,  Jr.  The  rapid  advancement  made  by  Mr.  Moorman  was  good  evi- 
dence of  his  ability,  and  his  worthy  efforts  were  well  deserving  of  the 
gratifying  success  with  which  they  met. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Moorman's  club  affiliations  included  the  Piedmont  Club 
of  Lynchburg,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Elks,  he  became  the  Exalted  Ruler 
of  that  fraternal  organization,  and  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  he  likewise 
gained  high  degree,  becoming  a  Knight  Templar  and  Shriner, 
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DAVID  HALE  FANNING  was  born  in  Jewett  City  (town  of  Gris- 
wold),  New  London  County,  Connecticut,  August  4,  1830.  His 
father  was  Henry  Willson  Fanning  (i  786-1 836),  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  who  Hved  at  Marlboro,  Norwich  and  Jewett  City,  Conn.  The 
elder  Fanning  served  for  a  time  in  the  War  of  1812  as  corporal  in  Enos 
H.  Buell's  Company  of  Connecticut  militia,  later  marrying  Sarah,  daughter 
of  David  and  Ruth  (Hale)  Hale,  of  the  well-known  Glastonbury  family 
of  that  name.  David  H.  Fanning  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Fanning 
(1755-1828),  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  drew  a  pension  for  six  years'  service. 
He  was  a  descendant  through  Thomas  Fanning  (i  719-1803)  ;  John  Fan- 
ning (1688-1718)  ;  John  Fanning  (1657-1738  or  '39),  a  soldier  in  King 
Philip's  War,  who  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Groton,  Conn.,  for  his  ser- 
vices;— of  Edmund  Fanning,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Stonington, 
Conn.,  who  received  various  grants  of  land,  was  admitted  a  freeman  of 
Stonington  by  the  General  Court  of  Hartford,  1673,  and  served  in  King 
Philip's  War.  He  was  also  a  descendant  of  Francis  Fanning,  the  probable 
original  American  ancestor  of  that  family  upon  American  soil,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland  and  settled  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1653,  receiving  a 
grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  1664,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Groton 
farm,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  for  almost  one 
hundred  years. 

David  Hale  Fanning,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  but  seven  years 
old  when  his  parents  died,  and  until  the  age  of  sixteen  he  remained  in  the 
care  of  an  older  brother.  Whatever  education  he  received  was  acquired 
at  the  local  schools,  but  at  sixteen  the  loneliness  of  his  life  in  the  small 
community  and  the  characteristic  craving  of  his  nature  for  greater  things, 
prompted  him  to  take  his  few  possessions,  consisting  of  a  Testament,  given 
to  him  by  his  mother,  and  a  cash  capital  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
leave  his  native  town.  After  a  walk  of  about  twenty  miles,  he  reached 
Danielson,  Conn.  From  there,  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment,  he 
journeyed  to  Worcester,  at  that  time  a  town  of  about  10.000  inhabitants. 
Failing  in  this,  he  went  on  to  Clinton,  then  a  part  of  Lancaster,  where  he 
found  a  position  in  a  factory,  a  counterpane  mill.     He  was  but  sixteen 
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years  old  when  he  thus  began  his  business  career.  He  remained  in  this 
mill  two  years,  being  promoted  from  time  to  time,  but  in  1848  he  decided 
to  return  to  Worcester,  where  he  served  a  short  apprenticeship  at  the  trade 
of  machinist.  By  1853,  he  had  become  the  proprietor  of  a  country  store 
in  Groton  Junction,  but  subsequently  disposed  of  this  business,  and  jour- 
neyed west.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  remained  two  years,  returning  to  Wor- 
cester in  1857.  For  the  next  four  years,  he  was  engaged  as  a  salesman, 
and  in  1861,  on  his  own  account,  began  the  manufacture  of  hoop-skirts, 
under  the  style  of  the  Worcester  Skirt  Company.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  he  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  and  grad- 
ually, as  the  hoop-skirt  passed  out  of  fashion,  the  corset  industry  became 
the  principal  feature  of  his  business,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Worcester  Corset  Company.  In  1888,  the  business  was  incorporated,  and 
has  witnessed  steady  growth  ever  since.  Mr.  Fanning  devoted  practically 
his  whole  life's  efforts  to  this  great  enterprise.  From  a  small  beginning  in 
a  little  shop  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Front  Streets,  the  business  has 
grown  to  most  enormous  proportions  and  its  products  for  some  time  have 
been  sold  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  In  1901,  the  style  was  changed 
to  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company.  The  business  was  removed  to 
Franklin  Square  and  Hermon  Street,  and  later  to  its  present  location,  which 
comprises  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  factories  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  mechanical  ingenuity  having 
been  constantly  adopted  to  keep  the  factory  in  the  front  ranks,  and  about 
the  buildings,  the  grounds  are  artistically  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  lawns. 
Since  its  removal  to  its  present  location,  the  company  has  maintained  and 
operated  attractive  rooms  for  dining,  reading  and  recreation,  and  with  its 
seventeen  hundred  or  more  employees  stands  for  much  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Fanning  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  has  ever  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  public  spirit  and  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  home  city, 
but  has  never  been  disposed  to  hold  public  office.  September  28,  1859,  he 
married  Rosmond  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Young  Simmons  and  Adaline 
Fidelia  (Willard)  Dawless,  and  had  three  children,  Agnes  Maria,  born 
September  29,  1864,  who  married  John  Edward  Lancaster  of  Worcester; 
Frank  Everett,  born  March  20,  1869,  died  August  21,  same  year;  and  Helen 
Josephine,  born  June  10,  1870,  who  married  William  C.  Supplee  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Fanning  was  in  good  health,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
six  years,  actively  engaged  in  the  business  which  stands  a  monument  to 
his  unflagging  efforts  and  untiring  zeal. 
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John  H.  Estes 


JOHN  H.  ESTES  was  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  June  19,  1835,  son  of 
Job  and  Delilah  (Oswell)  Estes,  and  a  descendant  (in  the  sixth 
generation)  from  Richard  Estes,  son  of  Robert  and  Dorothy  Estes, 
of  Dover,  England,  where  Richard  was  born  in  1647.  ^^  came  to  the 
New  England  colony  in  1684,  landing  in  Boston,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was  called  sleymaker  and  also  yeoman,  and  was 
married  in  1687  to  Elizabeth  Beck,  of  Great  Island,  N.  H.,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.  His  son,  Robert  Estes,  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  (Freeborn)  Durfee,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  settled  in 
Tiverton.  He  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and,  like  his  father,  Robert,  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Thomas  Estes,  son  of  Robert,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  Thomas,  and  was  a  tanner,  currier 
and  cordwainer  by  trade,  and  also  cultivated  a  large  farm.  His  was  the 
first  name  set  down  in  the  deed  by  which  one  acre  of  land  in  Tiverton  was 
conveyed  to  sundry  persons  for  the  site  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  in 
that  township.  Edmond  Estes,  son  of  Thomas,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  and  Sarah  Lawton.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  clerk  of  the  town  of  Tiverton,  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Factory, 
the  first  cotton  mill  established  in  Tiverton.  His  son,  Job  Estes  and  father 
of  John  H.  Estes,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  wheelwright  and,  being 
an  ingenious  man,  he  realized  that  there  was  a  sufficient  power  in  the  village 
brook  to  run  his  saw  and  lathe,  and  in  1825,  he  bought  the  property,  built 
a  shop  15x15  feet  and  obtained  the  power  from  the  brook  by  means  of  a 
flutter  wheel.  To  Oliver  Buffington  he  leased  a  part  of  the  shop  in  1836, 
who  operated  four  batting  cards,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Estes.  In 
1839,  the  mill  was  leased  to  Jonathan  Bridges  for  textile  purposes  but  he 
failed  and  A.  J.  Shove  succeeded  him  and  equipped  it  as  a  coarse  yarn  mill. 
Here  it  was  that  John  H.  Estes  found  his  first  employment  as  a  doffer 
boy.  He  had  previously  attended  the  district  school  of  the  village  and 
early  made  himself  useful  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop.  In  1851,  being 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  took  the  money  he  had  been  secretly  saving 
for  the  purpose  and  went  to  the  Colchester  Academy,  near  Willimantic. 
Conn.,  where  he  added  to  his  funds  for  tuition  by  doing  odd  jobs  and 
chores.    Upon  the  expiration  of  the  Shove  lease  his  father  bought  the  mill. 
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Operated  for  about  five  years,  and  in  1857,  built  a  stone  mill  nearby.  John 
had  now  worked  himself  through  every  department  of  the  business  and 
acquired  a  very  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing,  so 
in  i860  he  associated  himself  with  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  W.  Lawton, 
leased  the  stone  mill  and  machinery  and  established  the  firm  of  Lawton  & 
Estes  for  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  twine,  wicking  and  carpet  warps, 
employing  twelve  hands.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  mill,  in  common  with 
many  others,  was  idle  for  a  couple  of  years,  one  of  which  Mr.  Estes  spent 
in  the  south  fulfilling  a  contract  with  the  government  to  supply  certain  regi- 
ments with  wood.  He  also  utilized  a  few  months  of  this  inactive  period  to 
qualify  himself  as  an  accountant  at  a  business  college  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  1872,  Job  Estes  died,  and  the  firm  of  Lawton  &  Estes  was  dissolved 
owing  to  their  inability  to  obtain  another  lease  of  the  mill.  In  1880,  John  H. 
Estes  purchased  the  mill  and  adjoining  real  estate  at  auction  and  with  his 
brothers,  Joseph  D.  and  Benjamin  F.,  began  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  J.  H.  Estes  &  Bros.,  John  H.  Estes  being  the  manager  and  largest  owner. 
The  business  grew  and  prospered  and  many  enlargements  and  improvements 
were  made  and  the  plant  had  attained  a  very  considerable  size  in  1890,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  firm  of  J.  H.  Estes  &  Son  was  formed,  with  J.  Edmund  Estes  as  the 
junior  partner. 

In  1905,  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Estes  Mills,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000.,  and  the  following  board  of  directors, — John  H.  Estes, 
president;  J.  Edmund  Estes,  treasurer;  Elmer  B.  Estes,  superintendent;  and 
Rufus  P.  Walker,  secretary ;  and  during  the  same  year  the  absorbent  cotton 
business  of  the  Seaside  Mills  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  was  purchased  and  the 
machinery  removed  to  the  Estes  Mills,  which  were  again  enlarged.  In  1910, 
the  Cutter  Mills  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  were  purchased,  and  in  1916  the  output 
of  the  corporation  included  cotton  yarns  numbering  from  6  to  26,  a  great 
variety  of  white  and  colored  cotton  goods,  wrapping  twine,  carpet  warp, 
yarns,  ropes,  clothes-line,  sash  cord,  wicking,  floor  mops,  dish  mops,  caulk- 
ing cotton  and  machinery  wiping  waste,  as  well  as  bleached  and  tinted  cottons 
for  druggists,  hospitals,  perfumers  and  jewelers,  all  of  which  were  sold 
direct  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Estes  was  also  interested  in  many  other  enterprises  and  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Charlton  Mills,  the  Davis  Mills,  the  Lincoln  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Luther  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Osborn  Mills,  and 
was  president  and  director  of  the  Chace  Mill,  and  with  his  sons,  proprietor 
of  the  Maplewood  Mills.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Cutler  Mills  of 
Warren,  R.  I.,  which  property,  with  his  associate,  Mr.  Rufus  P.  Walker, 
he  purchased  in  1910.  He  likewise  served  as  president  of  the  People's  Co- 
operative Bank  of  Fall,  River.     He  had  no  aspirations  for  political  office. 
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although  he  served  as  councilman  of  Fall  River  in  1880  and  in  1887  as 
assessor  of  taxes.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Fall  River  Board  of  Trade. 
Thus  by  industry,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  purpose  did  Mr.  Estes  attain 
notable  success,  steadily  chiseling  his  way  and  accomplishing  that  which 
he  undertook,  and  although  he  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  he  with 
indomitable  courage  surmounted  them  all,  one  by  one,  and  created  condi- 
tions for  further  achievements. 

Mr.  Estes  was  married  in  Fall  River,  December  16,  1866,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  William  B.  and  Ruth  (Healy)  Ling,  and  had  four  children; 
J.  Edmond,  born  September  15,  1867;  Jennie  L.,  born  April  9,  1869;  and 
Elmer  B.  and  Everett  Estes  (twins),  born  October  i,  1872.  J.  Edmond, 
who  became  associated  with  his  father,  was  graduated  from  the  B.  M.  C. 
Durfee  High  School,  where  he  distinguished  himself  with  many  high  honors 
and  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  First  Company  of  the  high  school  cadets.  He 
entered  Eastman  College  in  1888  and  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  was  exceptionally  gifted  with  literary  talent,  some  of  his  verses  winning 
for  him  meritorious  praise,  most  notable  of  which  was  the  "  National  Me- 
morial Hymn".  He  married,  December  15,  1892,  Abbie  P.,  daughter  of 
George  W.  and  Sarah  C.  (Peckham)  Bronson,  of  Fall  River. 
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FRANK  SHAW  STEVENS  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  August  6, 
1827.  He  received  a  common  school  education  and  then  became  a 
clerk  in  a  store  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years  and  then  went  to  California  in  1849  i"  search  of  gold.  He  abandoned 
mining  to  go  into  the  express  business  with  Henry  Durfee  but  gave  up  that 
enterprise  also  and  embarked  in  the  restaurant  business  and  he  subsequently 
established  a  stage  line  between  Sacramento  and  Placerville  and  on  the  con- 
solidation of  the  small  stage  line,  under  the  name  of  the  California  Stage 
Company  in  1854,  he  was  elected  vice-president  and  placed  in  charge  of  an 
important  division  which  he  managed  until  1866,  when  he  returned  to  the 
East,  settled  in  Swansea  Village  and  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  cotton  manufacturing  interests  of  Fall  River  and  was  also  involved  in 
large  business  operations  in  Kentucky. 

He  was  treasurer  of  the  Mechanics  Mills,  1876-1878;  treasurer  of  the 
Davol  Mills,  1880-1884;  he  was  president  of  the  Fall  River  Merino  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Globe  Street  Railway  Company ;  president  of  the  Meta- 
comet  National  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Fall  River  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, and  ten  other  local  corporations ;  he  was  prominent  in  the  founding 
of  the  Fall  River  Hospital  and  was  its  first  vice-president  in  1885,  and  held 
the  same  office  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1898.  He  was  a  state  senator  in 
1884  and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  conventions  of  1884  and  1888. 

His  benefactions  were  generous,  both  to  public  and  private  objects,  and 
their  manner  and  method  endeared  him  to  the  community.  In  1890,  he  pre- 
sented the  town  of  Swansea  with  a  fine  stone  town  hall  of  modern  archi- 
tecture which  became  known  as  Stevens  Memorial  Hall.  It  was  dedicatee 
September  9,  1891,  John  S.  Brayton  being  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  He 
bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  library  on  land  donated  by  his 
wife,  near  the  town  hall,  and  also  left  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Episcopal  church  on  the  site  of  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Stevens  married,  July,  1858,  Julia  A.  B.  Birch,  widow  of  James 
E.  Birch,  of  Swansea,  and  daughter  of  David  Chace ;  she  died  in  April,  1872, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  took  as  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  R..  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Eliza  Case,  of  Swansea.  He  had  no  children.  Mr.  Stevens  died  at  his 
home  in  Swansea,  April  25,  1898. 
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Lloyd  Slade  Earle 
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LLOYD  SLADE  EARLE  was  born  December  ii,  1812,  in  Somerset, 
Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Slade  and  Hannah  (Gibbs)  Earle,  grand- 
son of  Weston  and  Sarah  (Slade)  Earle,  great-grandson  of  Caleb 
and  Sarah  (Buffington)  Earle,  and  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
of  Ralph  Earle,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Earle 
family.  In  1638,  Ralph  Earle,  who  was  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  ad- 
mitted an  inhabitant  of  Aquideck,  and  subsequently  we  find  him  in  various 
offices  of  prominence,  as  follows, — in  1647,  he  was  chosen  to  keep  an  inn; 
became  treasurer  in  1649,  ^^d  likewise  overseer  of  the  poor;  again  elected 
treasurer  in  1651 ;  was  a  freeman  in  1655;  served  later  as  a  juryman  and 
grand  juryman;  was  appointed  in  1655  to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment; 
and  in  1667  joined  a  troop  of  horse  and  became  captain  of  it. 

Lloyd  Slade  Earle,  our  subject,  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  the 
town  of  Swansea,  whither  the  family  had  removed.  He  attended  the  schools 
of  that  vicinity  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  working  in  his  leisure  hours 
on  his  father's  farm  or  on  that  of  one  of  the  neighbors.  In  1829,  he  be- 
came apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Wheaton,  Contractors  and  Builders, 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  there  for  four  years  endeavored  to  master 
the  trade  of  mason,  and  in  1834,  he  went  to  Fall  River,  where  for  a  season 
he  was  employed  by  Ephraim  G.  Woodman,  a  contractor.  He  then  with 
Danforth  Horton  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  under  the  style 
of  Earle  &  Horton,  and,  as  a  result  of  producing  superior  work,  the  firm 
soon  gained  the  reputation  of  being  successful  contractors,  and  later  were 
especially  noted  for  their  work  in  brick  and  stone  and  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
terior work.  In  i860,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Earle  con- 
ducted business  alone  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  active  life.  His 
success  increased  with  time,  and  his  contracts  included  the  erection  of  some 
of  the  finest  mills  in  Fall  River,  and  comprised  the  American  Print  Works, 
the  Granite  Mills,  the  American  Linen  Mills,  Flint  Mills,  Shove  Mills, 
Bourne  Mill,  the  First  Union  Mill,  the  Pocasset  Mills  and  Wampanoag 
Mills.  Besides  his  association  with  the  textile  world  as  a  contractor,  Mr. 
Earle  was  made  president  of  the  Robeson  Mill  and  became  a  director  in 
the  Shove,  Wampanoag  and  Bourne  Mills.  For  many  years  he  served  as 
a  director  of  the  Pocasset  National  Bank,  and  likewise  the  Citizens'  Sav- 
ings Bank,  as  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Investment. 
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In  politics,  Mr.  Earle  early  in  life  was  a  Democrat,  but  in  1856  he 
became  a  Republican  and  served  one  term  in  the  Common  Council  of  Fall 
River,  and  in  1860-61  represented  that  city  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  much  interested  in  church  work,  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Fall  River,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  active  in  the  Sunday  School.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance 
and  never  himself  indulged  in  strong  liquors  or  tobacco. 

Mr.  Earle  married,  in  1836,  Persis,  daughter  of  Carlton  and  Sarah 
(Brayton)  Shearman,  and  had  one  child,— Andrew  Brayton,  born  February 
27,  1837.  He  in  turn  married  Hannah  E.,  daughter  of  Durfee  and  Grace 
(Read)  Borden,  and  to  them  were  born  three  children,  viz.,  Lloyd  Bray- 
ton, born  May  2,  i860,  died  February  14,  1862;  Emma  Persis,  born  March 
26,  1862,  and  on  June  15,  1893,  married  Dr.  Charles  W.  Connell,  of  Fall 
River;  and  Mary  A.,  born  April  21,  1864,  and  who,  April  29,  1886,  married 
Edwin  Howard  Davis,  son  of  BayHes  and  Abbie  (Gibbs)  Davis,  of  Somer- 
set, Mass.,  and  had  one  daughter,  Persis  Earle,  born  April  27,  1888,  who, 
March  10,  1909,  married  Orator  Francis  Woodward,  of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  Slade  Earle  died  August  11,  1895,  his  wife's  decease  having 
precedence  by  more  than  eleven  years. 
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GEORGE  HOWARD  TALBOT  was  born  March  17,  1846,  in 
Dighton,  Mass.  His  parents  were  Joseph  (3)  and  Mary  L. 
(Pratt)  Talbot,  and  his  ancestry  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  to  A.  D.  Talebot,  who  in  the  year  1035 
granted  a  charter  to  Trinite  du  Mont,  Rowen,  Normandy,  and  to  A.  D. 
le  Sire  Talbot,  a  Norman  Knight,  who  in  1066  went  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  fought  under  him  at  Hastings,  his  name  being 
on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Among  the  English  Talbots  were  peers,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  scholars  and  famous  warriors,  while  the  American  branch  also 
included  individuals  of  distinction,  such  as  Governor  Talbot  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Pennsylvania.  John  Talbot,  of  English  birth,  was  in  1442  created  first 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  name  Talbot  appears  on  records  in  this  country 
as  early  as  1664;  Jared,  or  Garratt  Talbot  on  April  ist  of  that  year  married, 
at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Sarah  Andrews,  and  from  him  the  ancestry  of  our 
subject  may  be  traced  through  Jared's  son  of  the  same  name,  born  March 
20,  1667,  in  Taunton,  bore  the  title  of  captain,  was  the  second  town  clerk 
of  Dighton,  and  married  in  1687,  Rebecca  Hathaway ;  through  Joseph  Tal- 
bot, who  November  11,  1742,  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah 
Reed;  their  son,  Joseph,  born  in  1752,  who  married  in  1773  Sarah  Luther, 
and  in  1789,  subsequent  to  his  first  wife's  death,  he  married  Annie  Hatha- 
way, and  Joseph  Talbot  (3),  the  father  of  our  subject,  was,  with  his  sister 
Sallie,  the  issue  of  this  second  marriage.  He  grew  to  manhood  and  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation  of  farming  in  the  Broad  Cove  district  of  Dighton, 
and  it  was  here  that  his  children  were  born. 

George  Howard  Talbot  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  supplemented  this  with  a  few  sessions  at  a  private  school  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Somerset,  taught  by  Henry  T.  Buffington,  a  well-known  teacher  of 
that  section.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  left  an  orphan  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  his  father's  demise  occurring  four  years  earlier.  Prior 
to  his  mother's  death,  the  lad  had  found  employment  in  the  Dighton  Tack 
Works,  but  remained  there  only  a  few  months,  and  then  for  a  year  gave 
attention  to  farming,  hiring  to  Capt.  Frank  Hathaway,  who  owned  a  farm 
in  that  section.     He  subsequently  engaged  with  the  Dighton  Woolen  Com- 
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pany,  operated  by  Timothy  Dunlap,  and  learned  the  business  of  sorting 
wool,  and,  aside  from  an  interval  of  four  months,  during  which  period  he 
was  in  charge  of  a  wool-sorting  establishment  at  Buxton,  Maine,  he  re- 
mained with  the  above  woolen  company  for  three  years,  or  until  the  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  he  then  went  to  Stillwater,  R.  I.,  and  later  to 
Providence,  in  both  places  obtaining  similar  employment. 

He  returned  to  Massachusetts,  however,  in  1867,  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  wool  sorting  for  Messrs.  Williams  &  Company,  who  conducted  busi- 
ness in  the  Willis  Mills,  Norton,  on  the  Rumford  River.  A  year  later,  the 
firm  leased  a  property,  the  site  of  the  present  (1916)  mill,  from  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  plant  being  known  as  the  Centre  Mills,  and  in  1869,  the  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Daniel  S.  Pratt  &  Company,  and  Mr.  Talbot  secured  a 
one-ninth  interest  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  mills.  In  January  of  the 
following  year,  the  firm  dissolved,  but  the  business  was  still  maintained  by 
a  former  partner  of  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Talbot,  a  Mr.  F.  Q.  Story,  the  latter 
owning  two-thirds  and  Mr.  Talbot  retaining  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
business.  Two  years  later,  Messrs.  Story  and  Talbot  acquired  by  pur- 
chase the  site  of  the  present  (1916)  plant,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
business  had  outgrown  the  accommodations  thereon  provided,  and  a  large 
addition  was  built  and  the  equipment  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Story  in  1878,  owing  to  failing  health,  sold  his  interests  to  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  In  1880,  he  made 
further  enlargements,  which  included  a  three-story  building,  and  ten  years 
later  the  entire  plant  was  almost  wiped  out  by  fire,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt,  with  a  capacity  of  7,000,000  pounds  yearly.  The  business  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  wool  washing  and  job  work,  Mr.  Talbot  being  one 
of  the  first  to  engage  in  this  line  of  work,  but  in  1909  another  branch  was 
added,  which  was  the  making  of  wool  tops,  also  carding  and  combing.  Mr. 
Talbot  at  one  time  conducted  his  establishment  as  the  Norton  Mills  Com- 
pany, but  in  1909  incorporated  as  the  Talbot  Wool  Combing  Company,  Inc., 
of  which  his  sons,  W^alter  H.  and  Francis  S.  Talbot,  were  elected  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  respectively.  At  this  writing  (1916)  the  mills  cover 
five  acres,  and  the  work  is  of  such  a  standard  that  wool  from  all  over  the 
world  has  for  years  been  sent  there  to  be  cleaned.  Mr.  Talbot  thus  tena- 
ciously adhered  to  the  industry  with  which  he  as  a  boy  was  associated,  and 
by  persevering  effort  advanced  from  the  duties  of  a  wool-sorter  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities attending  the  proprietorship  of  a  large  establishment  of  repute. 

November  18,  1873,  he  married  Delia  M.  Storer,  of  Norton,  and  had 
four  children, — Walter  Howard  and  Francis  Storer,  who,  as  before  stated, 
became  associated  with  their  father  in  business ;  Alfred  Pratt,  who  died 
young;  and  Gladys  Irma. 
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CHANNING  SMITH  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1797;  son  of  Joel  (4)  and  Celinda  (Darling)  Smith;  and 
a  descendant  of  Richard  Smith,  the  first  American  ancestor  of 
that  family.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  England,  and,  upon  arrival  in  this 
country,  settled  in  the  west  half  of  Canterbury,  where  his  family  attended 
the  Westminster  Church  after  its  establishment  in  1770.  His  wife  was 
Mary  Cleveland,  daughter  of  Josiah  Cleveland,  and  a  member  of  the  same 
family  as  General  Moses  Cleveland,  who  founded  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1716. 

Channing  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  left  fatherless  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  childhood  days  were  spent  in  the  home  of  John  Barstow, 
an  uncle  by  marriage.  His  mother  married  again,  becoming  the  wife  of 
Allen  G.  Clarke,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  the  authoress.  Young  Channing,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  was  bound  out  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  woolen 
dyer.  At  the  expiration  of  his  time,  upon  reaching  his  majority,  he  re- 
moved to  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  to  work  at  his  trade.  In  1826,  he 
moved  to  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  four  years,  then  went  to 
Blackstone,  R.  I.,  and  entered  the  employ  of  W.  &  D.  D.  Farnum.  He 
continued  with  this  firm,  and  their  successors,  until  1865,  when  he  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  textile  industries  and  devoted  the  later 
years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  his  farm. 

He  was  highly  respected,  and  exceedingly  benevolent,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  townspeople.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  at  Blackstone  and  became  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  in  1844.  He  was  expelled  from  his  church  for  joining  this 
order,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  membership.  He  was  an  Abolitionist, 
and  at  his  home,  harbored  many  fugitive  slaves.  He  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1862  and  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  Charles  Sumner.    He  also  held  numerous  town  offices. 

Mr.  Smith  married  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  March  16,  1823,  Eliza,  daughter 
of  William  and  Grace  (Claghorn)  Beebe,  and  a  descendant  of  Colonel 
George  Claghorn,  who  assisted  in  establishing  American  independence,  was 
a  ship-builder  and  contractor  and  constructed  the  first  American  Whaler 
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that  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  built  the  famous  "  Constitution  "  of  Revolu- 
tionary days.  The  children  of  Channing  and  Eliza  Smith  were,  William, 
born  February  7,  1823;  George  N.,  born  December  28,  1825;  Olive,  born 
October  16,  1828;  James  A.,  born  December  29,  1830;  John  A.,  born  Jan- 
uary 29,  1833;  Marion,  born  March  30,  1835 ;  Fred  B.,  born  July  14,  1837; 
Eliza,  born  September  29,  1839;  Samuel  M.,  born  May  i,  1842;  Albert 
E.,  born  October  10,  1844;  Henry  A.,  born  November  25,  1846,  and  Frank 
C,  born  July  3,  1851. 

Mr.  Smith  died  August  29,  1878,  at  Blackstone,  Mass^ 
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ALBERT  EDWARD  SMITH  was  born  in  Blackstone,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober lo,  1844.  (For  genealogy,  see  sketch  of  Channing  Smith, 
ibid.).  His  early  life  was  spent  in  his  native  town,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  local  public  school.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
he  left  school,  he  was  credited  with  being  the  best  mathematician  in  the 
town.  He  began  his  eventful  business  career  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Evans, 
Seagrave  &  Company,  at  their  woolen  mills  in  Blackstone.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  this  firm  as  ofifice  boy,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  went  into 
the  dyeing  department  of  the  mill  to  study  indigo  blue  and  acquire  the  art 
of  fancy  dyeing  under  his  father,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  leading 
dyers  in  the  country  and  an  authority  in  this  line.  He  soon  mastered  the 
trade,  and  was  sought  as  an  expert  by  many  proprietors  of  dye-houses,  to 
solve  troublesome  problems,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  was  receiving 
a  salary  of  $1,800.  per  year,  a  phenomenal  one  in  those  days. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  charge  of  the  dyeing  department  of  the 
mill  of  F.  M.  Ballou  &  Company  at  Blackstone,  and  two  years  later,  in 
1862,  he  removed  to  Millville,  where  he  was  made  spuerintendent  of  the 
dyeing  department  in  the  Millville  Manufacturing  Company.  After  a  period 
of  two  years  spent  in  this  way,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  brother, 
James  A.  Smith,  to  deal  in  wool  in  New  York.  About  fifteen  months  later, 
he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  mill  of  G.  N.  &  J.  A. 
Smith  at  Cherry  Valley.  The  following  year,  his  brother,  F.  B.  Smith, 
induced  him  to  go  into  business  with  him  at  Geneva  Mills,  located  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  He  rejoined  his  brother,  James  A.  Smith,  in  1868.  and  formed 
a  copartnership  to  operate  mills  at  Cherry  Valley  and  at  Moosup,  Conn. 
The  next  year  they  added  to  their  business  by  forming  a  partnership  with 
Eli  Collier,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chapel  Mills  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  firm  continued  business  until  1878,  after  which  Mr.  Smith  conducted 
a  woolen  manufacturing  business  on  his  own  account  until  1892,  when  he 
associated  himself  with  his  son,  Channing  Smith  (2d.)  (see  sketch,  ibid.). 
The  interests  of  this  firm  consisted  of  the  Valley  Woolen  Mills  at  Cherry 
Valley,  where  they  made  their  headquarters,  and  the  Chapel  Mills  Manu- 
facturing Company,  operating  the  Chapel  Mill  and  the  Bottomly  Mill,  both 
located  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  the  stock  of  which  concerns  they  held 
the  controlling  interest. 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  spite  of  his  vast  business  duties,  devoted  time  to  matters 
of  a  civic  and  poHtical  nature.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  had  a 
keen  knowledge  of,  and  remarkable  perspicacity  in,  political  methods.  He 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Leicester  in  1873,  which 
office  he  held  at  various  times  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  1895,  while 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  he  began  the  construction  of  the  state 
road  across  the  town  and  completed  it  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  In  1896,  he  served  as  a  delegate 
from  his  congressional  district  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
St.  Louis,  and  was  the  only  Massachusetts  delegate  to  vote  for  William 
McKinley.  He  was  often  mentioned  and  urged  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  but  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
in  the  conventions,  though  expended  liberal  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
other  fellow.    He  belonged  to  no  clubs  or  fraternal  organizations. 

September  10,  1867,  Mr.  Smith  married  Anjeannette,  daughter  of  John 
and  Irene  Adeline  (Smith)  Kenney,  and  had  two  children, — Channing,  born 
June  15,  1868,  who  succeeded  him  in  business;  and  Edith  Kenney  Smith, 
born  at  Cherry  Valley,  December  20,  1871,  and  married  Guy  C.  Whidden, 
of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Albert  Edward  Smith  died  at  his  home  in  Regent  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  March  2,  1910. 
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CHANNING  SMITH  was  born  at  Geneava  Mills,  North  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  June  15,  1868,  son  of  Albert  Edward  and  An- 
jeanette  (Kenney)  Smith  (for  early  ancestry,  see  sketch  of  Chan- 
ning Smith,  1 797-1878,  ibid.).  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cherry  Valley,  Mass.,  and  later  studied  for  two  years,  1884-85,  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  then  returned  to  Cherry  Valley, 
and  there  entered  the  Valley  Woolen  Mills,  which  manufactory  belonged 
to  his  father.  The  youth  started  in  the  lowest  department,  viz.,  the  picker 
house,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done,  for  he  was  bent  upon  acquir- 
ing a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  business,  and 
realized  that  this  was  the  only  way  such  a  purpose  might  be  accomplished. 
He  advanced  from  one  department  to  another,  studying  the  various  methods, 
and  operating  the  machines  with  the  other  hands,  which  gave  him  the  de- 
sired experience,  but  it  was  the  dyehouse  that  commanded  his  keenest 
interest.  He  had  inherited  much  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  his  forebears, 
and  it  was  in  this  department  that  his  greatest  success  was  achieved,  and 
he  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  expert  dyers  in  the  country, 
with  the  result  that  the  product  of  the  Valley  Mills  was  looked  upon  as 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  trade. 

This  success  to  Mr.  Smith,  however,  was  but  an  incentive  for  further 
advance  and  greater  profundity,  and  in  1890  and  1891,  he  supplemented 
his  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  dye-house  by  a  thorough  technical 
training  in  the  art  of  dyeing  at  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School.  In  1892, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  again  assumed  his  duties  in  the  Valley 
Woolen  Mills,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his  father  that  was  destined 
to  develop  into  one  of  the  most  successful  industries  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

In  1897,  the  father  and  son  purchased  the  Chapel  Mill,  in  Cherry  Val- 
ley, and  incorporated  as  the  Chapel  Mills  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $23,000.  The  original  officers  were  H.  J.  Bronard,  president; 
Channing  Smith,  treasurer ;  and  A.  E.  Smith,  secretary.  The  Chapel  Mills 
Company  later  acquired  the  Bottomly  Mills,  and  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $150.000.,  and  again  to  $200,000.,  and  in  1898  the  Chapel  Mills 
were  enlarged  to  double  their  former  capacity,  and  a  new  brick  structure 
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added  to  the  Bottomly  Mills  in  1905.  In  1910,  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $300,000. 

Mr.  Smith  devoted  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  above 
concerns,  but  was  also  interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Lombard  Machine 
Company  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  woolen  cards  and  other 
preparing  machinery.  This  business  was  acquired  from  N.  A.  Lombard 
&  Co.,  and  was  estabHshed  in  1853.  Mr.  Smith  served  for  a  while  as 
president  of  the  corporation,  but  after  the  death  of  his  father,  sold  his 
interest  in  order  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  woolen  business. 

In  politics,  he  was  much  interested,  and  served  three  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Town  Committee  of  Leicester,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  third  congressional  district  Republican  Committee  of  Massachusetts 
for  two  years.  In  1904  and  1905,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  and  July  30,  1913,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  E.  N.  Foss 
a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Labor  and  Industry.  He  also  served  three 
terms  as  selectman  of  Leicester,  and  was  chairman  each  year  of  his  service. 

Mr.  Smith's  social  affiliations  comprised  membership  in  the  Worcester 
Club,  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the  Tatassit  Canoe  Club,  the  Tatnuck  Club, 
the  Worcester  Automobile  Club,  the  Boston  City  Club,  and  in  the  Pomham 
Club  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  also  was  a  member  and  director  in  the 
Home  Market  Club  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Club,,  and  served 
as  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Leicester  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  an  Episcopalian  and  joined  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Cherry  Valley,  in  1910. 

Mr.  Smith  was  first  married  at  Christ  Church  Chapel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  October  17,  1894,  to  May  Breck,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Katherine 
Israel  (Breck)  Montgomery.  They  had  three  children, — Channing,  born 
June  15,  1895;  Alberta  Kathryn,  both  July  28,  1896,  and  Reading  Mont- 
gomery Smith,  bom  October  9,  1897.  He  married,  for  his  second  wife, 
Harriet  May  Stark,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  i,  1909.  By  this  mar- 
riage, there  was  issue  of  Carolyn  Smith,  born  May  3,  191 2. 
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JOB  GREENE  was  born  November  19,  1759,  in  Warwick,  R.  I.  He 
was  the  son  of  Christopher  and  Anne  (Lippitt)  Greene  and  a  de- 
scendant through  Philip  and  Elizabeth  (Wicks)  Greene,  and  John 
and  Ann  (Almy)  Greene;  from  John  Greene,  of  Salisbury,  Wiltshire, 
England,  who  was  born  in  1590,  a  son  of  Richard  and  a  grandson  of 
Richard  Green  of  Bowridge  Hill,  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire.  John  Greene, 
who  was  a  surgeon  by  profession,  was  married  (first)  at  Salisbury,  No- 
vember 4,  1619,  to  Joan  Tattershall,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  children. 
In  1635,  he  took  passage  on  the  ship  "  James  "  sailing  from  Southampton, 
England,  and  in  June  of  that  year  landed  in  Boston.  Later  on,  he  was  in 
Salem,  and  at  Providence  in  1636.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  to  whom 
Roger  Williams  deeded  land  in  1638,  and  in  the  following  year  was  one 
of  the  twelve  original  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church ;  he  and  ten 
others  purchased  in  1643  the  tract  of  land  called  Shawomet  (Warwick). 
He  died  in  1658.  His  son,  Major  John  Greene,  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  his  day.  He  was  commissioner,  1652-54;  attorney-gen- 
eral, 1657-60;  and  deputy  governor,  1690  to  1700.  The  grandson  of 
Major  John,  the  Hon.  Philip  Greene,  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  of  Kent  County  from  1759  to  1784.  Philip's  son,  Colonel  Christopher 
Greene,  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  accompanied 
Benedict  Arnold  on  his  expedition  to  Quebec,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  he 
languished  in  captivity  for  eight  months.  After  his  liberation,  he  held  im- 
portant commands,  and  for  his  gallant  exploits  at  Fort  Mercer,  Congress, 
in  1777,  passed  a  resolution  "  that  an  elegant  sword  be  provided  by  the 
Board  of  War  and  presented  to  Colonel  Greene."  But  Colonel  Green  was 
killed  by  Royalists  in  1781,  on  the  Croton  River,  and  not  until  1786  was 
the  sword  presented  by  General  Knox  to  his  son,  Job  Green,  of  Warwick. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  the  first  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  by  water  power.  He  was  connected  with  a  com- 
pany for  manufacturing  cotton  in  1794  at  Centreville,  R.  I.,  on  the  south- 
west branch  of  the  Pawtucket  River,  and  later  transferred  to  this  company 
land  and  water  power  by  a  deed  bearing  date,  October  3,  1794.  As  the 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  he  was  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

He  married,  November  29,  1785,  Abigail  Rhodes,  of  Stonington,  Conn., 
and  had  four  children, — Christopher  R.,  Susanna  N.,  Mary  A.,  and  Simon 
Henry. 
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Simon  Henry  Greene 


SIMON  henry  GREENE  was  born  March  31,  1799,  at  CentreviUe, 
R.  I.,  son  of  Job  and  Abigail  (Rhodes)  Greene.  Mr.  Greene's  edu- 
cation was  accquired  at  the  schools  of  CentreviUe,  at  a  private  school 
in  Stonington,  and  under  the  tuition  of  David  Aldrich  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
His  first  employment  was  in  the  establishment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Abner 
M.  Warriner,  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  checks  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1813-14; 
on  the  death  of  his  employer,  he  returned  home  and  in  1815,  settled  in 
Providence.  There,  he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Aborn  &  Jackson, 
who  were  merchants  as  well  as  manufacturers,  and  from  them  he  obtained 
his  first  business  training  and  later  on  was  associated  with  them  as  agents 
of  the  Lippitt  Manufacturing  Company,  under  the  firm  name  of  Aborn, 
Jackson  &  Greene.  In  1828,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Edward  Pike. 
Greene  &  Pike  did  a  business  of  bleaching  and  finishing  cotton  goods,  and 
subsequently  added  printing  machinery.  In  1842,  Mr.  Pike  died  and  Mr. 
Greene  then  purchased  the  interest  of  the  heirs  and  became  sole  owner  of 
the  property  later  known  as  the  Clyde  Works,  and  which  he  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved. 

Mr.  Greene  was  Republican  in  his  political  opinions  and  was  an  active 
and  prominent  member  of  his  party,  and  held,  as  well,  several  civic  offices 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  residence  in  Providence,  1835-38.  During 
that  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Providence  City  Council,  was  one  of 
the  city  auditors,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  remodelling  the  school  sys- 
tem and  in  creating  the  office  of  superintendent,  an  innovation  which  was 
afterward  copied  by  Boston  and  then  adopted  throughout  the  country. 

In  1838,  he  removed  to  his  native  town  of  Warwick,  where  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1840-42.  On  the  death 
of  his  partner,  his  increased  business  responsibilities  caused  him  to  decline 
reelection  but  he  represented  the  town  for  four  years  in  succession,  from 
1851  to  1854,  when  he  again  declined  reelection.  In  1857,  '58  and  '59,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  upper  house  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  i860,  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention.  He  served 
as  a  presidential  elector  in  1864,  and  with  his  colleagues  voted  for  the  re- 
election of  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Greene  was  a  member  of  the  Warwick 
School  Committee  for  fifteen  years  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  was  its 
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secretary.  Although  he  never  sought  pubHc  office,  his  fellow  citizens  made 
various  calls  upon  his  time  and  ability  in  electing  him  to  serve  upon  com- 
mittees, and  to  act  as  a  director  of  financial  institutions,  as  a  member  of 
the  tow^n  committee  on  Finance,  as  moderator  of  town  meetings  and  chair- 
man of  Conventions,  all  of  which  he  did  willingly  and  ably,  sometimes  to 
the  detriment  of  his  private  interests.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
dence Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  commonly  called  Sweden- 
borgians. 

Mr.  Greene  married,  March  13,  1822,  Caroline  Cornelia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  Aborn,  of  Providence,  and  had  eleven  children, — Edward  Aborn, 
born  January  24,  1823  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  ;  Henry  Lehre,  born  March  31, 
1825  (see  sketch,  ibid.)  ;  Christopher  Rhodes,  born  October  14,  1827;  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  born  December  3,  1829 ;  John  W.  A.,  born  February  19,  1832 ; 
Caroline  C,  born  August  2y,  1834  (died  September  26,  1838)  ;  George 
Frederick,  born  March  9,  1837,  and  died  October  21,  1837;  George  Frede- 
rick, born  August  26,  1838;  Charles,  born  April  13,  1841,  but  lived  only 
four  days  ;  Francis  C,  born  June  2-^,  1842 ;  and  Abbie  S.,  born  September  29, 
1845,  and  died  October  27,  1845. 

Mr.  Green  died  at  his  home  in  Clyde,  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  R.  I., 
April  26,  1885,  being  the  last  of  the  pioneers  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  Northe  branch  of  the  Pawtuxet  River. 
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Edward  Aborn  Greene 
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EDWARD  ABORN  GREENE  was  born  at  Providence,  January  24, 
1823.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Simon  Henry  and  Caroline  Cor- 
nelia (Aborn)  Greene.  (His  ancestry  may  be  found  in  sketch  of 
Job  Greene,  ibid.)  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  in  Providence,  and 
studied  for  one  year  at  Brown  University.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began 
his  business  novitiate  in  the  office  of  John  L.  Hughes,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Providence.  He  remained  there  four  years  and 
then  entered  the  service  of  Shubael  Hutchins,  a  commission  merchant  in 
cotton  and  cotton  goods.  In  1847,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr. 
Hutchins  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hutchins' 
death  in  1867.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Hutchins'  will  and  was 
a  trustee  of  his  estate.  In  1867,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father 
and  brothers  in  the  business  of  dyeing,  bleaching  and  printing  at  their  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  Clyde  Bleachery  and  Print  Works,  and  located  near 
River  Point,  Warwick,  R.  I.,  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  H.  Greene  &  Sons. 

When  the  People's  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  185 1,  Mr.  Greene, 
who  was  one  of  the  charter  members,  was  chosen  a  director  and  served  as 
such  until  1874,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  that  institu- 
tion and  so  remained  until  April,  1877,  when  he  became  president,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  1884.  He  was  one  of  the  original  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  which  was  instituted  in  1851,  and  when  it  be- 
came a  National  Bank  in  1865,  Mr.  Greene  was  elected  its  vice-president, 
a  position  he  held  until  1884,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Knight. 
Mr.  Greene  was  one  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  founding  the  Mer- 
chants' Insurance  Company,  and  was  a  member  of  its  first  board  of  di- 
rectors in  185 1.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Franklin  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  and  was  trustee  for  various  estates. 

He  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  decided  views. 
Primarily  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  Party,  on  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  he  espoused  its  cause.  In  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  he  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Governor  William  W.  Hoppin,  and  he  served  Governor  James  Y. 
Smith  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  first  year  of  the  latter's  administra- 
tion, thus  acquiring  the  rank  of  colonel.  Mr.  Greene  filled  various  civic 
offices,  1855  to  1857,  he  was  councilman  for  the  second  ward  in  the  Com- 
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mon  Council  of  Providence  and  was  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Finance. 
He  declined  a  renomination.  and  from  1858  to  1874,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Providence  School  Committee,  and  for  many  years  was  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Accounts.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  in  1877,  and  continued  in  that  office  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Greene  was  a  member  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Providence,  and 
in  1858  became  a  vestryman,  a  relation  he  ever  afterward  sustained  to  the 
church.  November  8,  1849,  he  married  Hannah  C,  daughter  of  Amos  D. 
and  Sarah  A.  (Franklin)  Smith  of  Providence,  and  had  seven  .children,— 
Henry  F.  (deceased)  ;  Sarah  F. ;  Edward  A.,  Jr.;  Charles  R.  (deceased)  ; 
Charles  W. ;  Anna  M.  (deceased);  and  Amos  D.  S.  (deceased).  These 
children,  through  their  mother,  were  direct  descendants  of  Priscilla,  the 
heroine  of  Longfellow's  Poem,  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ". 

Edward  Aborn  Greene  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  14,  1892. 
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HENRY  LEHRfi  GREENE  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
March  31,  1825,  second  son  of  Simon  Henry  and  CaroHne  Cor- 
neha  (Aborn)  Greene.  From  the  age  of  three,  until  he  was 
fourteen,  he  attended  a  private  school  in  his  native  city,  and  then  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Clyde,  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  R.  I.  Here  he  at  once 
entered  the  Greene  &  Pike  Bleachery,  on  the  same  footing  and  with  the 
same  pay  as  an  ordinary  workman,  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
mastering  the  business  in  all  the  details  of  its  numerous  departments.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pike  in  1842,  he  entered  the  office  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  company's  books  and  to  assist  in  the  general  management  of  the 
business,  and  in  1845  ^^  took  upon  himself  the  practical  supervision  of  the 
establishment,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  1868,  when  the  mechan- 
ical department  of  the  works  also  received  his  personal  oversight.  Here 
his  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity  proved  of  great  value,  and  in 
addition  to  a  keen  business  insight,  resulted  in  the  almost  entirely  rebuild- 
ing and  equipment  of  the  plant  from  his  own  plans  and  specifications. 
Meanwhile,  the  style  of  the  firm,  which  had  been  S.  H.  Greene  from  1842, 
was  changed  to  that  of  S.  H.  Greene  &  Sons,  in  consequence  of  the  admit- 
tance of  his  sons  to  partnership,  and  upon  its  incorporation,  in  1899,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  corporation,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Greene  took  an  active  interest  in  business  affairs  outside  his 
onerous  duties  as  a  manufacturer.  He  was  president  of  the  Phoenix  Sav- 
ings Bank;  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Providence ;  an  incorporator  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley  Water  Company  and  president  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  Business 
Association,  which  did  so  much  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  different  villages  of  the  valley;  and  was  likewise  president  of  the  Paw- 
tuxet Valley  Free  Library  Association. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Greene  was  in  early  life  identified  with  the  Whig 
Party,  of  which  he  was  a  generous  and  ardent  supporter.  Upon  its  forma- 
tion, he  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  in  1883  was  elected 
State  Senator,  and  again  in  1888,  when  he  served  on  the  Committee  of 
Finance  and  Judiciary  matters.     In  1884,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  State  Charities  and  Correction,  being  appointed  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  reappointed  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years.  In  this  connection  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  State  Institution  at  Howard,  R.  I.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  Arts  and  represented  that  Institution  on  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  1896  to  1902.  In  1892,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  State  Commission  on  the  Pollution  of  the  Pawtuxet  River. 
He  was  also  largely  identified  with  local  affairs,  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley,  served  for  three 
years  as  a  member  of  the  town  council  of  Warwick  and  was,  for  a  period, 
president  of  that  board,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Providence  Board  of 
Trade.  During  his  later  years,  Mr.  Greene  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and,  being  a  man  of  keen  observation,  there  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  music  and  art,  upon  which  he  was  a  most  interesting  conver- 
sationalist and  often  in  demand  on  the  lecture  platform.  He  was  also  an 
authority  on  the  early  history  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancestry  of  the  older  families  was  unrivalled.  Having  an  inexhaust- 
able  fund  of  Valley  Lore,  gleaned  during  his  long  residence  there,  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  writing  his  "  Memoirs  ".  His  last  contribu- 
tion to  the  press  was  an  article  on  "  Embargoes  "  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Providence  Sunday  Tribune  ".  He  was  a  member  of  the  Swedenborgian 
Church,  and  president  of  the  Society  and  leader  of  the  services  held  in 
the  little  New  Jerusalem  Chapel  opposite  the  gate  of  the  print  works  at 
Clyde. 

Mr.  Greene  was  married  August  13,  1849,  to  Marcy  Gooding,  daughter 
of  Oliver  C.  and  Lucy  Ann  (Greene)  Wilbur,  of  Providence,  and  had  four 
children, — Susan  Aborn  (deceased)  ;  Lucy  Anna  (who  married  Benjamin 
Aborn  Jackson,  banker,  of  Providence,  and  had  two  sons, — Henry  Greene 
and  Donald,  and  a  daughter,  Lucy  Aborn)  ;  Carolina  Cornelia  and  Francis 
Whittier,  who  became  agent  and  treasurer  of  the  S.  H.  Greene  &  Sons  Cor- 
poration. 

Henry  Lehre  Greene  died  at  his  home  February  12,  1908. 
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Nathaniel  Stevens 


NATHANIEL  STEVENS,  founder  of  the  business  of  M.  T.  Stevens 
&  Sons  Company,  was  born  October  i8,  1786,  in  North  Andover, 
Mass.,   where   his    father,   Jonathan    Stevens,   was   a   currier  of 
leather  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went 
to  live  with  John  Carlton,  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  remained  with  him  four 
years,  going  subsequently  to  sea,  and  two  years  later,  on  his  return  to  North 
Ando'ver,  he  went  to  work  in  a  grocery  store.     In  181 3,  being  then  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  he  became  interested  in  the  woolen  situation,  a  large  de- 
mand for  woolen  fabrics  having  been  created  by  the  War  of  181 2,  and, 
purchasing  the  Andover  mill  property,  originally  owned  by  Governor  Brad- 
street,  he  erected  thereon  a  two-story  wooden  building,  36x40  feet,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.    In  1 818,  he  began  the  fabri- 
cation of  flannels,  and  the  products  of  his  mills  soon  became  widely  known, 
and  as  enlarged  facilities  became  necessary,  a  more  spacious  brick  structure 
was  added  to  the  plant  and  later  extended,  and  in  1854,  Mr.  Stevens  pur- 
chased and  put  in  operation  another  mill  in  Haverhill,  Mass.     Mr.  Stevens 
continued  in  active  management  of  his  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  enterprise  and  sagacity,  and  while  firm  in 
his  opinions,  and  in  many  respects  rigidly  strict,  he  had  always  a  kindly 
manner  of  dealing  with  his  associates.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1835,  and  for  a  time  served  as  Captain  of  the  state 

militia. 

Mr.  Stevens  married  in  181 5,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Moses  Hale,  a 
prominent  Lowell  manufacturer  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  this  union,  there  were  three  sons,— Moses  T.  Stevens  (see  sketch, 
ibid.)  ;  George  Stevens,  born  in  183 1,  who  attended  Franklin  Academy  until 
1848,  and  then  became  associated  with  his  father  in  business ;  and  Horace 
N.  Stevens,  born  1837,  who  attended  Franklin  and  Phillips  Academies  and 
Harvard  University  for  six  months,  and  in  i860,  like  his  brothers,  became 
a  partner  in  the  Stevens  Mills.  In  1870,  another  plant  was  established  at 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  Horace  N.  Stevens  was  in  charge  of  this  until  his 
decease,  which  occurred  May  i,  1876. 

Nathaniel  Stevens  passed  away  suddenly  in  1865,  in  his  seventy-ninth 

year. 
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Moses  Tyler  Stevens 
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MOSES  TYLER  STEVENS  was  born  in  North  Andover,  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  October  lo,  1825,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Harriet 
(Hale)  Stevens;  grandson  of  Jonathan  Stevens,  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from  John 
Stevens,  one  of  the  freeholders  and  founders  of  the  town  of  Andover.  Up 
to  the  sixth  generation,  the  men  of  the  Stevens  family  were  farmers ; 
Nathaniel  Stevens  first  departed  from  the  customs  of  his  forefathers  by 
becoming  a  storekeeper  and  later  a  manufacturer.  In  181 3,  he  built  and 
equipped  a  small  mill  on  the  Cochichewick,  where  he  manufactured  flannels, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  great  enterprise  known  as  the  M.  T. 
Stevens  &  Sons  Company. 

Moses  T.  Stevens  was  educated  in  the  Andover  schools,  at  the  well- 
known  Franklin  Academy  in  North  Andover,  and  later,  in  1842,  was  grad- 
uated from  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  then  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, but  desiring  to  embark  upon  a  business  career  and  to  enter  into  the 
business  his  father  had  made  so  successful  and  in  which  he  was  much  in- 
terested, he  remained  but  a  year  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  relin- 
quished his  studies  and  entered  the  office  of  his  father's  manufactory.  In 
1850,  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
M.  T.  Stevens  &  Son,  and  later  was  joined  by  his  brothers,  George  and 
Horace,  which  association  continued  until  their  death  within  a  short  period 
of  each  other  in  1876,  when  he  became  sole  proprietor. 

Aside  from  this,  he  had  many  business  interests.  For  a  long  period, 
he  was  president  of  the  Stevens  Linen  Works  at  Webster,  Mass.,  and  a 
director  of  the  Andover  National  Bank  for  almost  fifty  years,  a  part  of 
which  time  he  served  as  president  of  the  institution.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Andover  Savings  Bank,  and  of  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  the  same  town,  and  was  also  a  director  of  the  Arkwright  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  National 
Exchange  Bank  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  also  actively  interested  in  politics  and  in  1861  he 
represented  his  district  in  the  Massachusetts  House  and  in  1868  he  served 
a  term  in  the  State  Senate.  In  1890,  he  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  of 
North  Andover  as  their  representative  in  Congress  and  was  again  elected 
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in  1892,  in  which  two  terms  he  attained  a  national  reputation  by  his  prac- 
tical experience  as  a  business  man  and  manufacturer,  which  made  him  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

He  was  very  proud  of  his  town  and  was  identified  all  through  his  life- 
time with  its  growth  and  development.  He  was  at  one  time  moderator  of 
the  town  meetings  in  North  Andover  and  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  old 
North  Unitarian  Church  at  North  Andover,  to  which  he  contributed  most 
generously.  With  another  prominent  citizen,  of  North  Andover,  he  con- 
tributed the  funds  for  a  public  building  which  became  known  as  the  Johnson 
High  School  and  Stevens  Hall.  He  also  gave  to  his  native  town  the 
Stevens  Memorial  Library,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Club,  the  Union  Club  of  Boston ;  president  of 
the  North  Andover  Country  Club ;  and  an  active  trustee  of  the  Wood  Home 
for  Aged  People,  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stevens  married,  May  5,  1853,  Charlotte  Emmeline,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Osgood,  of  North  Andover,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Osgood,  who 
was  the  first  representative  of  the  town  of  Andover  in  the  General  Court. 
Mr.  Stevens  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,— Nathaniel ; 
Sam  Dale;  Moses  Tyler,  Jr.;  Mary  Osgood,  who  married  John  F.  Tyler, 
of  North  Andover;  Virginia,  wife  of  Dr.  Whitman  Cross,  of  Washington,' 
D.  C. ;  and  Helen,  wife  of  Arthur  C.  Lovekin,  of  Riverside,  CaHfornia. 
Mrs.  Moses  T.  Stevens  died  in  October,  1906,  and  Mr.  Stevens  died  at  his 
home  in  North  Andover,  March  25,  1907. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  STEVENS  was  born  in  Ware,  Mass.,  April 
21,  1843,  the  son  of  Charles  Abbot  and  Maria  (Tyler)  Stevens, 
of  Ware,  Mass.,  and  grandson  of  Nathaniel  and  Harriett  (Hale) 
Stevens,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  of  Jonathan  and  Ciril  Tyler,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
but  at  this  time  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  serious  accident  which 
befell  his  father.  His  intention  for  collegiate  instruction  was  thus  thwarted, 
for  his  father's  illness  made  necessary  his  shouldering  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  mills  owned  by  the  elder  Stevens.  He  first  entered  the 
counting  room,  where  he  remained  until  1872,  and  was  then  taken  into 
partnership  by  his  father  under  the  style  of  C.  A.  Stevens  &  Company, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Abbot  Stevens,  he  became  sole  owner  of 
the  mills. 

Mr.  Stevens  naturally  made  the  interests  of  the  Stevens  Mills  his  first 
duty.  His  prominence,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  textile 
field,  for  he  succeeded  his  father  in,  and  did  full  justice  to  many  other 
offices,  viz.,  as  president  of  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Company,  of  Turner's 
Falls,  Mass. ;  director  in  the  Rubber  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Cotton 
&  Woolen  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Industrial  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Turner's  Falls  Water  Company,  the  Ware  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Ware  National  Bank,  the  Ware  River  Manufacturing  Company; 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Ware  Savings  Bank,  and  a  member  of 
the  Young  Men's  Library  Association. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  strong  Republican,  but  although  an  in- 
fluential citizen  of  Ware,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  its  affairs,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  hold  a  town  office.  He,  however,  was  a  power  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  served  as  Representative  in  1882 
and  as  Senator  in  1889-90.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  Committee  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Governor 
Greenhalge's  Council  during  the  three  years  the  latter  was  in  office,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  Governor  in  1896,  he  became  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor 
while  Lieutenant-Governor  Walcott  was  filling  the  gubernatorial  chair,  Mr. 
Stevens  being  Senior  Councillor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  of  Unitarian  faith  and  took  an  active  part  always  in 
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church  work,  contributing  liberally  to  its  support.  From  1892  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He  indulged 
in  quiet  club  life  to  the  extent  of  holding  membership  in  the  Nayasset  Club 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Algonquin  Club  of  Boston. 

Kind-hearted  and  charitable,  he  was  particularly  unostentatious  in  his 
giving,  and  on  account  of  his  profound  sincerity  and  sympathetic  interest 
had  the  faculty  always  for  making  one  feel  certain  that  the  pleasure  of 
his  help  was  mutual.  For  several  years,  he  gave  free  excursions  to  all  the 
children  of  the  town,  furnishing  lunch  and  refreshments  to  them  on  their 
arrival  at  the  picnic  grounds,  the  number  of  children  entertained  being  some- 
times over  two  thousand.  The  drinking  fountains  about  the  town  of  Ware 
are  also  among  his  generous  gifts,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
fireworks  at  the  150th  anniversary,  he  gave  a  very  lavish  exhibition. 

Mr.  Stevens'  health  in  191 1  became  somewhat  impaired  as  the  result 
of  a  slight  shock,  but  after  a  year's  time,  he  showed  marked  improvement 
and  decided  to  spend  the  winter  of  1912-13  in  California.  He  returned 
about  the  middle  of  May,  apparently  much  benefited,  but  upon  his  return 
he  soon  contracted  a  bronchial  cold,  from  which  he  did  not  recover,  his  death 
occurring  July  6,  1913.  Mr.  Stevens  never  married,  but  was  survived  by 
a  sister,  Mrs.  James  H.  Jolliffe,  of  Ware;  a  niece,  Miss  Julia  W.  Stevens; 
and  three  nephews,— Tyler  Abbot,  Charles  A.  and  Oliver  Stevens. 
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CHARLES  PERRY  DRING  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
June  13,  1808,  son  of  John  and  Esther  (Perry)  Dring.    The  Dring 
family  is  of  English  origin,  the  name  in  the  annals  being  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  English  peerage.     The   first  authentic 
records  of  the  family  in  America  is  the  record  at  Little  Crompton  (then  a 
part  of  Massachusetts),  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Dring  (born  in  1666) 
to  Mary  Butler,  May  21,  1696.     Since  then,  for  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  (1916)  the  name  has  had  an  honored  place  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.     By  marriage  the  Drings  became  connected  with  many  prominent 
families,  as  example  the  Perrys,  who  gave  to  the  navy  such  distinguished 
officers  as  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry,  who  negotiated  the  peace  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan ;  and  the  Brownells,  who  furnished  that  eminent  churchman,  Bishop 
Brownell,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     Nor  has  the  Dring  family 
itself  failed  to  yield  patriots  and  heroes  of  distinction.    There  was  Nathaniel 
Dring,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  died  in  1787,  and  his 
son,  Phihp  Dring,  who  was  born  in  1750,  and  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  a 
troop  of  horse  guards  in  Captain  Gideon  Almy's  company  during  the  same 
war;  likewise  Thomas  Dring,  who,  being  engaged  in  a  seafaring  life,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  whose  experiences  in  captivity  were  re- 
lated in  his  "  Recollections  of  the  Jersey  Prison  Ship  ".     Also  worthy  of 
mention  is  Benjamin  Dring,  who  served  as  a  seaman  on  the  ship  "  Caesar  ", 
of  130  tons,  which  vessel  took  part  in  the  Louisburg  Expedition  and  was 
sent  to  Cape  Ann  in  1745  to  receive  orders  from  Governor  Shirley  on  their 
way  to  Cape  Breton  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  army ;  and  another, 
Benjamin  Dring,  who  was  with  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  and  was 
never  heard  from  again.    Charles  Perry  Dring  was  a  descendant  in  the  eighth 
generation   through   his  great-grandmother,    Sarah    Searle,   Nathaniel   and 
Mary  (Rogers)  Searle;  John  and  EHzabeth  (Peabody)  Rogers;  and  Wil- 
liam and  EHzabeth  (Alden)  Peabody;  from  John  and  Priscilla  (MuUins) 
Alden. 

John  Dring,  the  father  of  Charles  Perry  Dring,  in  his  early  life  also  was 
a  seaman,  but  later  followed  the  occupation  of  farmer  and  teamster.  His 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
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what  was  locally  known  as  the  "  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  ".  Brought  up 
near  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  his  inclinations 
should  turn  seaward,  and  in  due  time  he  shipped  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
for  a  sailing  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  and  thence  to  Antarctic  regions  in 
search  of  seal.  His  next  voyage  was  to  the  Mediterranean,  followed  by  one 
to  Cuba  and  New  Orleans  and  back  to  New  York.  These  voyages  occupied 
about  four  years  and  seemed  to  have  fully  satisfied  his  boyish  longings  for  a 
maritime  avocation,  for  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  adopted  the  calling  in 
life  for  which  he  was  thoroughly  adapted  and  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  such  a  marked  success. 

In  1827,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Fall  River  Foundry  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  which  was  then  operated  by  Messrs.  Newell  and  Woodward,  and  in 
1830  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works.  Mr.  Dring's  connec- 
tion with  this  concern  was  unbroken  and  he  remained  a  trusted  employe  and 
official  for  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  In  1866-7,  Mr.  Dring  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Company.  The  ripe  experience 
he  had  gained  during  his  long  association  with  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works 
Company  served  to  advantage  and  he  proved  no  small  factor  in  placing  the 
firm  of  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Company  on  an  exceptionally  prosperous  basis, 
the  plant  becoming  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  Fall  River. 
Mr.  Dring  was  also  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Union  Mills,  which 
had  inception  in  1859;  he  was  a  director  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  that 
corporation  and  in  the  disaster  was  a  heavy  loser.  He  likewise  served  for 
many  years  as  a  director  in  the  National  Union  Bank  and  the  Citizens 
Savings  Bank  until  forced  by  increasing  infirmity  to  resign  active  participa- 
tion in  business  affairs.  Mr.  Dring  was  ever  an  upright  and  honorable  man 
of  high  standing  in  business  circles;  he  threw  his  influence  always  on  the 
side  of  right  and  his  life  and  conduct  could  not  fail  to  be  an  incentive  and 
inspiration  to  many.  He  was  courteous  and  considerate  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  led  him  invariably  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  in 
need.  Mr.  Dring  was  married  January  3,  1833,  to  Maria,  daughter  of 
Humphry  and  Sarah  (Head)  Brownell.  His  wife  passed  away  in  1866. 
Their  children  were  Charles  H.  (see  sketch,  ibid.),  and  Caroline  Augusta, 
a  devoted  daughter  who  dedicated  her  Hfe  to  her  parents.  Mr.  Dring  died 
May  17,  1891. 
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CHARLES  HUMPHRY  DRING  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island, 
August  6,  1841,  son  of  Charles  Perry  and  Maria  (Brownell)  Dring 
(for  ancestry  see  sketch  of  his  father,  ibid.).  His  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River  and  at  the  Andover  Seminary, 
New  Hampshire,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Fall  River,  and  entered 
the  shop  of  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Company  (where  his  father  was  associated 
as  a  member  of  the  firm)  to  learn  the  business.  Like  his  father,  he  started 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder,  as  a  molder,  and  step  by  step  he  mastered 
the  practical  details  of  the  different  branches ;  for  a  period,  he  worked  as 
a  mechanic,  then  became  foreman  and  later  was  admitted  to  partnership  in 
the  firm.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  until  he  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  delicate  health,  to  retire  from 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  was  possessed  of  re- 
markable ability  and  his  efforts  in  the  various  connections  in  which  he  was 
employed  were  crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  Dring  was  prominently  identified  with  numerous  fraternal  organ- 
izations ;  and  held  several  offices  in  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  order  of 
Elks  at  Fall  River,  of  which  he  was  a  Past  Exalted  Ruler.  He  was  also 
affiliated  with  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  at  one  time  was  prominent  in  the  circles 
of  that  order,  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  as  well  as  other 
social  and  fraternal  societies.  Mr.  Dring  never  married.  He  lived  quietly 
for  some  years  prior  to  his  death  at  his  home  in  Wheeler  Avenue,  Edge- 
wood,  R.  L,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  few  intimate  friends.    He  died  March 

15,  1907- 
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JOHN  HENRY  MONTGOMERY  was  born  December  8,  1833,  on  a 
plantation  fourteen  miles  west  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  the  eldest  of 
twelve  children  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Harriet  (Moss)  Montgomery, 
and  a  descendant  of  Roger  de  Montgomerie,  of  Northern  France, 
who  was  "  Count  of  Montgomerie  before  the  coming  of  RoUe  "  in  912, 
also  a  descendant  of  other  earls,  lords  and  baronets  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  some  of  his  later  ancestors  were  distinguished 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain, 
among  whom  we  would  mention  General  Richard  Montgomery,  whose  name 
in  Revolutionary  annals  is  specially  identified  with  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  December,  1775;  and  General  John  Montgomery, 
of  New  Hampshire,  who,  during  the  War  of  1812,  defended  the  harbor 
of  Portsmouth  against  the  attacks  of  the  British.  The  original  ancestor  of 
the  Montgomery  family  to  settle  in  the  present  County  of  Spartanburg  was 
John  Montgomery,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  our  subject.  Of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  he  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  in  1785  to  Spartanburg,  having  married  Rosa 
Roddy. 

John  Henry  Montgomery  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  attending 
the  neighborhood  school,  which  was  taught  by  competent  instructors,  one  of 
the  teachers  being  Richard  Golightly,  who  was  not  only  well  versed  in  the 
English  branches,  but  a  great  scholar  in  Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
In  1852,  our  subject  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  country  store  of 
James  Nesbitt,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  county  of  Spartan- 
burg. He  held  this  position  for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  $5.  per  month  and 
board,  and  then  went  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Robert  Brice,  but  after  four  months,  he  in  the 
spring  of  1854  made  another  change,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  E.  R.  W.  McCrary,  in  the  general  merchandising 
business  at  Hobbyville,  S.  C.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  his  parents  and  all  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  also  his  brother-in-law,  removed  to  Texas,  leaving  him 
the  sole  member  of  the  family  in  South  Carolina.  Having  lost  his  partner, 
he,  with  a  limited  capital,  continued  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Hobby- 
ville for  three  years  or  more,  and  then  moved  his  stock  of  merchandise  to 
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a  store  owned  by  his  father-in-law  two  miles  distant,  having  married  in  1857 
Susan  A.,  daughter  of  David  Holcombe,  a  native  of  Union  County,  who 
settled  in  Spartanburg  in  1845.  Mr.  Montgomery  continued  in  the  business 
of  a  merchant  in  connection  with  a  small  tannery  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when,  in  December,  1861,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  his 
country  and  was  enrolled  as  a  private  in  Company  E,  i8th  Regiment, 
S.  C.  V.  On  the  organization  of  this  regiment,  he  was  made  commissary 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1863  became  assistant  commissary  of  the 
brigade,  and  in  1864  assistant  division  commissary.  While  in  the  army,  his 
family  had  subsisted  on  the  proceeds  from  a  small  farm.  In  1865,  ^^  his 
return  home,  he  found  he  was  also  in  possession  of  a  small  stock  of  leather 
in  his  tannery,  and  with  this  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  recuperate  his 
fallen  fortune.  The  following  year,  he  commenced  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  upon  his  farm,  and,  demonstrating  to  his  neighbors  the  importance 
of  stimulating  plant  growth,  he  subsequently  engaged  in  the  sale  of  this 
article,  and  became  very  prosperous,  which  enabled  him  in  1874  to  become 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Fleming  &  Company,  dealers  in 
fertilizers  at  Spartanburg. 

Captain  Montgomery  made  his  debut  into  the  textile  world  in  1881, 
when  the  above  firm  purchased  a  water  power  on  Pacolet  River,  known  as 
Trough  Shoals,  and  erected  a  cotton  mill,  for  the  conduct  of  which  the 
Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized,  and  our  subject  chosen 
president  and  treasurer.  By  1894,  this  plant  had  reached  a  capacity  of 
57,000  spindles  and  2,200  looms,  its  annual  consumption  of  cotton  being 
about  30,000  bales,  and  its  capital  stock,  then  $500,000.,  in  1916  had  reached 
$2,500,000.  The  firm  next  organized  in  1889  the  Spartan  Mills,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  and  of  this  corporation  Captain  Montgomery  also  became  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  under  his  able  direction  this  plant  likewise  assumed 
goodly  proportions  and  grew  to  a  capacity  of  85.000  ring  spindles  and  1,100 
broad  and  i",490  narrow  looms,  the  company's  output  comprising  print  cloth 
and  sheetings.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Whit- 
ney Mills,  Whitney,  S.  C,  the  Lockhart  Mills,  Lockhart,  S.  C,  and  was 
interested  in  the  Morgan  Iron  Works  and  in  the  Clifton  Cotton  Mills, 
Clifton,  S.  C. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  means  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
cause  and  work.  In  1888,  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Cooper 
Limestone  Institute,  later  known  as  Limestone  College,  the  institution  build- 
ing and  surrounding  grounds  at  Limestone  Springs,  having  been  donated 
to  the  Spartanburg  Baptist  Association  by  Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  of  New 
York.  The  marked  success  of  this  college  from  year  to  year  was  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  the  indomitable  energy,  excellent  judgment  and  financial  as- 
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sistance  of   Mr.   Montgomery,  his  gifts   aggregating  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

In  1857,  he  married  Susan  A.  Holcombe,  and  of  this  union  there  were 
eight  children,  as  follows,— Victor  M.,  Walter  S.,  Benjamin  W.,  David  F., 
Mary,  John,  Katie  Lois  and  an  infant  unnamed.  Victor  M.  Montgomery 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Pacolet  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  Benjamin  W.  was  made  assistant  treasurer,  while  Walter 
S.  succeeded  his  father  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Spartan  Mills  Cor- 
poration. Captain  John  H.  Montgomery  died  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  early 
in  the  twentieth  century,  survived  by  the  above  mentioned  three  sons. 
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VICTOR  MOSS  MONTGOMERY,  son  of  Capt.  John  Henry  and 
Susan  C.  (Holcombe)  Montgomery,  was  born  May  13,  1861,  on 
a  farm  in  Spartanburg  County.  (For  further  genealogy,  see  sketch 
of  Capt.  John  H.  Montgomery,  ibid.).  In  1875,  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Spartanburg.  For  two  years,  he  was  a  pupil  at  Wafford  College  Prepara- 
tory School  at  Spartanburg,  then  entered  King's  Mountain  Military  School 
at  Yorkville,  S.  C,  under  Col.  Asbury  Coward,  and  two  years  later  matricu- 
lated at  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  there  for  two  years, 
but  had  such  a  strong  inclination  to  start  upon  his  business  career,  that  he 
did  not  remain  to  graduate. 

He  at  once  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  retail  dry  goods  store  of 
J.  H.  Morgan  &  Company,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  remained  there  one  year, 
then  went  into  business  for  himself,  but  this  he  disposed  of  two  years  later, 
in  order  that  he  might  accept  a  position  as  manager  of  the  mercantile  de- 
partment of  the  Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company,  a  newly  organized  cor- 
poration. He  later  acquired  an  experience  in  the  cotton  department  and 
likewise  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  business  end  through  his  services  in  the 
office,  and  in  May,  1897,  was  made  assistant  treasurer  of  this  establish- 
ment. In  October,  1902,  his  father  met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  visiting 
one  of  the  plants  at  New  Holland,  Ga.,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Gainesville  Cotton  Mills,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  in  May, 
1903,  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company. 
June  I,  1903,  the  Gainesville  plant  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  leaving  its 
stock  absolutely  worthless,  for  the  company's  liabilities  were  far  in  excess 
of  its  assets.  Mr.  Montgomery,  however,  erected  a  new  mill,  and  by  patient 
and  persistent  effort,  gradually  liquidated  the  company's  debts,  and  acquired 
for  the  business  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  placed  the  stock  at  more  than 
its  par  value,  and  the  plant  to-day  (1916)  operates  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  spindles  contained  in  the  mill  that  was  destroyed.  The  Pacolet  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  Mill  No.  4  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  also  suffered  by 
the  same  cyclone,  practically  all  of  its  tenement  houses  being  destroyed,  the 
roof  of  a  portion  of  the  mill  lifted,  and  considerable  damage  inflicted  by 
water.  The  same  week,  June  6,  1903,  this  company  lost  Mills  No.  i  and  2, 
located  in  Pacolet,  S.  C,  which  were  absolutely  swept  away  by  a  flood,  the 
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result  of  a  cloudburst ;  and  Mill  No.  3,  also  located  in  Pacolet,  was  damaged 
by  the  same  flood  to  the  extent  of  about  $240,000.  In  brief,  almost  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Montgomery's  election  as  president  and  treasurer,  or 
his  first  introduction  to  the  responsibility  of  managing  two  large  corpora- 
tions, he  met  with  a  loss  of  practically  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  within 
one  week  to  the  Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company,  and  a  total  destruction 
of  the  Gainesville  Cotton  Mill.  The  Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company  also 
owes  its  subsequent  successful  history  to  the  untiring  endeavors  of  Victor 
M.  Montgomery,  and  to-day  (1916)  its  stock  is  worth  over  twice  its  par 
value.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  also  made  a  director  of  the  Spartanburg 
Mills  and  Drayton  Mills,  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Spartanburg,  and 
a  director  of  the  Piedmont  &  Northern  Railroad,  controlled  by  J.  B.  Duke. 

December  20,  1880,  he  married  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Professor  H.  P. 

Grififith,  of  Limestone  College.    Of  this  marriage,  four  children  were  born, 

Marie,  John  H.,  Lucille  and  Lois,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Lois, 
together  with  their  mother,  passed  away  in  1905  and  1906.  April  17,  1907, 
Mr.  Montgomery  married  Lillian  M.,  daughter  of  Senator  Joseph  H.  and 
Annie  (Wilton)  Earle,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  of  this  marriage  there  was 
issue  of  one  son,  Victor  M.,  Jr.,  bom  in  1908. 

Few  men  have  been  called  upon  to  struggle  through  so  many  sorrows, 
disappointments  and  fatalisms  as  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  yet  he  bore 
his  burdens  bravely  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
cotton  manufacturers  in  the  South. 
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AMOS  DeFOREST  LOCKWOOD  was  born  in  Pawtuxet,  Rhode 
Island,  October  30,  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Benoin  and 
Phebe  (Greene)  Lockwood.  His  first  ancestor  to  settle  in  America 
was  Robert  Lockwood,  who  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay- 
Colony  in  1630,  and  located  in  Watertown  on  the  Charles  River.  His 
grandson,  Abraham  Lockwood,  settled  in  Old  Warwick,  R.  L,  about  1690, 
and  his  grandson,  Captain  Amos  Lockwood,  was  a  mariner  who  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  in  the  town  of  Warwick. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  also  a  Hneal  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  numbered  among  his  ancestors  Stukely  Westcott, 
Richard  Waterman,  Hon.  Thomas  Olney,  and  William  Arnold,  who  were 
among  the  thirteen  original  proprietors  of  the  Providence  Plantations. 
Through  his  mother,  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Greenes  of  Warwick  and 
West  Greenwich,  and  of  Hon.  Caleb  Carr,  an  early  governor  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  father  was  a  sea  captain  in  early  life,  but  in  1817  re- 
moved from  Pawtuxet  to  Providence,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
land  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  Amos  D.  Lockwood  had  the  advantages 
of  the  best  secondary  schools  in  Providence,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  took 
a  position  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Peck  &  Wilkinson  of  Rehoboth,  Mass., 
which  was  connected  with  the  cotton  factory  of  that  place ;  and  while  a 
resident  of  that  town,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

In  1829,  he  entered  the  cotton  factory  as  an  operative  in  order  to  learn 
the  business,  and  February  i,  1832,  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  factories  of  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater,  in  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  and  three 
years  later  was  made  resident  agent  of  the  mills,  which  had  become  the 
property  of  Samuel  and  John  Slater.  With  his  brother,  Moses  B.  Lock- 
wood,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Rhodes  B.  Chapman,  he  leased  the  Slater 
Mills  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  D.  Lockwood  & 
Company.  In  1851,  on  the  organization  of  the  Ouinebaug  Company  at 
Danielson,  Conn.,  A.  D.  Lockwood  &  Company  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  that  corporation,  and  conducted  the  business  profitably  for  many 
years.  His  brother,  Moses  B.  Lockwood,  was  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
until  his  death,  May  13,  1872,  after  which  A.  D.  Lockwood  resumed  an 
active  interest  in  the  firm,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  1884. 
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MOSES  BROWN  LOCKWOOD  was  born  in  Pawtuxet,  R.  I., 
August  25,  1815,  son  of  Capt.  Benoin  and  Phebe  (Greene)  Lock- 
wood,  and  younger  brother  of  Amos  D.  Lockwood  (see  sketch, 
ibid.).  He  was  graduated  from  the  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  L,  and 
in  1832  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  that  institution.  In  1834,  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  Friends'  School  at  Westtown,  Pa.,  but  returned  in  1835 
to  become  the  Principal  of  Friends'  School,  Providence.  He  was  a  devoted 
student  of  Davy,  Lardner,  Bache,  Brewster,  Sillman  and  Faraday,  and 
later  of  Huxley,  Tyndall  and  Agassiz.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Franklin  Society  of  Providence  in  1838,  and  he  lectured  before 
that  society,  as  well  as  before  his  school,  and  contributed  to  scientific  jour- 
nals ;  and  in  1839  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
and  in  1840  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Society. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Brown  University  in  1857, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  examining  committee  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  that  University.  He  renounced  teaching  in  1838, 
his  health  demanding  a  more  active  life,  and  he  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father,  a  well-known  civil  engineer. 

In  1843,  he  joined  his  brother,  Amos  D.  Lockwood,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Rhodes  B.  Chapman,  in  the  business  of  cotton  manufacturing,  under 
the  firm  name  of  A.  D.  Lockwood,  and  in  185 1,  when  the  Quinebaug  Com- 
pany of  Danielson,  Conn.,  was  formed  (see  sketch  of  A.  D.  Lockwood, 
ibid.),  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  also  aided  in  organizing  the  Wauregan  Mills,  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  January  14,  1853,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  company  until  February 
22,  1858,  when  he  resigned  and  spent  one  year  in  travel  in  Europe,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

He  was  a  director,  vice-president  and  president  successively,  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank,  a  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings,  trustee  and  member  of  the  Investment  Committee 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company,  director  of  the  Providence 
Gas  Company,  and  of  several  insurance  companies,  and  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  Providence  &  Worcester  Railroad.  He  served  the  city  of 
Provfdence  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  for  three  terms,  1845-1847; 
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his  state  as  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  1862-1864;  was  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  supplying  water  for  the  city  of 
Providence  from  the  Pawtuxet  River,  serving  from  September  2y,  1869, 
until  his  death. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Lockwood  was  a  Quaker;  later,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Society  of  Providence  1868,  and  its  president  1869-1871  ;  and  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Benefit  Street  Ministry  at  Large  from  1852,  and  vice-president  of 
that  charitable  organization  from  1865. 

Moses  B.  Lockwood  married,  May  9,  1842,  Alice,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Brown.  Mr.  Lockwood  died  May  13,  1872,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  chil- 
dren. "  As  a  student,  instructor,  manufacturer,  man  of  science  and  affairs, 
he  met  the  demands  of  the  hour  with  a  spirit  of  fidelity  and  a  clear  and  in- 
telligent judgment." 
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Francis  Upham  Stearns 


FRANCIS  upham  STEARNS  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1871.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Augustus  (1838-1908) 
and  Mary  E.  Burnham  (Stearns),  grandson  of  Edward  Ray  (1803- 
1848)  and  Eliza  Tyler  (Barker)  Stearns  (1809-1879),  and  Charles  G.  and 
Mary  Ann  Burnham,  and  a  descendant,  in  the  ninth  generation,  of  Isaac 
and  Mary  Stearns,  who  came  from  Nayland  Parish,  SutTolk,  England,  in 
1630,  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.  Charles  G.  Burnham,  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side,  was  a  well-known  leader  of  education  in  Vermont 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
the  author  of  "  Burnham's  Arithmetic  ".  His  great  grandfather,  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Burnham,  of  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  a  noted  preacher  and  one  of  the 
first  preceptors  of  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Charles  Augustus  Stearns,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  hardware  business  in  Boston,  and  electric  supply  and  con- 
struction business.  Francis  attended  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  the  Boston  Latin  School,  subsequently  entering  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, from  which  institution  he  was  graduated,  A.  B.,  in  1893,  his  inclina- 
tions tending  toward  a  business,  rather  than  a  professional,  career.  The 
following  September,  he  accepted  a  position  as  shipping  clerk  with  the 
Boston  House  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Lane  &  Company,  dry  goods  commis- 
sion merchants,  New  York,  and  in  1896,  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  entered  as  de- 
partment manager  the  employ  of  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Company,  also  of  New 
York,  and  after  six  years'  service  with  this  commission  house  became  iden- 
tified as  department  manager  with  Messrs.  Converse  &  Company.  New 
York,  where  he  also  remained  six  years.  In  191 1,  he  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission business  on  his  own  account,  adopting  the  style  of  F.  U.  Stearns  & 
Company.  While  department  manager  in  the  employ  of  A.  D.  Juilliard  & 
Company,  he  became  interested  in  the  Renfrew  Manufacturing  Company, 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  with  other  commission  accounts  under  his  charge,  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  sale  of  the  product  of  this  manufactory.'  In 
November,  1905,  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Renfrew  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  office  he  still  (1916)  holds  and  officiates  in  the  same  capacity 
with  F.  U.  Stearns  &  Company.    In  191 5,  he  became  interested  in  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  Hansahoe  Manufacturing  Company,  Valley  Falls,  R.  L, 
of  which  he  is  (1916)  treasurer. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Stearns  has  always  (1916)  been  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  has  taken  part  in  local  politics  in  Adams,  which  has  been 
his  legal  residence  since  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Renfrew  Manufacturing 
Company.  November  6,  1901,  he  married  Lucie  K.,  daughter  of  Ranald 
and  Josephine  (Lesieur)  Macdonald. 
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Benjamin  B.  Knight 


BENJAMIN  BRAYTON  KNIGHT  was  born  in  Cranston,  R.  I., 
October  3,  1813,  son  of  Stephen  and  Wealtha  (Brayton)  Knight, 
and  he  was  descended  through  Robert  and  Mary  (Gorton)  Knight; 

Robert  and  Mary  (Potter)  Knight;  and  Jonathan  and  Hannah  ( ) 

Knight;  from  Richard  and  Sarah  (Roger)  Knight.  Richard  Knight 
was  the  first  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  Knight  family  to  settle 
in  America,  and  in  the  early  records  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  his  name  appears 
frequently.  The  year  following  his  marriage,  1648-49,  he  held  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  prison  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  1648-58, 
served  as  general  sergeant,  being  made  freeman  in  1655,  and  water  bailiff 
in  1658.  He,  with  one  Henry  Hall,  purchased  land  in  1663  in  Narragansett, 
which  subsequently  became  known  as  the  "  Hall  and  Knight  Purchase  ", 
and  October  13,  1677,  with  forty-seven  others,  was  granted  one  hundred 
acres,  the  plantation  in  its  entirety  (4,800  aSres)  being  termed  East  Green- 
wich. 

Stephen  Knight  was  a  farmer,  and  as  his  family  was  large,  he  could 
bestow  upon  his  children  few  educational  privileges.  Benjamin  Brayton 
Knight  attended  short  winter  terms  at  the  district  school,  and  when  twelve 
years  old,  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  neighboring  farmer.  His 
duties  included  the  running  of  a  saw  mill  in  the  winter  time,  and  while  thus 
employed  he  sawed  out  the  tub  water-wheel  for  the  Natick  Mills,  of  which 
more  than  fifty  years  later  he  became  one  of  the  owners.  The  wheel  was 
not  replaced  until  the  remodeling  of  the  mills  in  1884.  In  1835,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  and  market  business  near  the  Sprague  Print  Works, 
removing  in  1838  to  Providence,  where,  with  Olney  Winsor  and  L.  E. 
Bowen,  he  formed  the  copartnership  of  Winsor,  Knight  &  Company,  which 
in  1839  became  Bowen  &  Knight,  and  in  1842,  B.  B.  Knight.  In  1847, 
he  took  into  the  business  his  brother  Jeremiah  and  the  firm  became  B.  B. 
Knight  &  Company.  Two  years  later,  he  engaged  also  in  the  grain  and 
flour  trade,  with  D.  T.  Penniman,  as  Penniman,  Knight  &  Company,  and  in 
1850,  by  purchase  acquired  Mr.  Penniman's  interest.  He  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  grocery  business  in  1849  to  his  brother,  Jeremiah,  and  sub- 
sequently sold  to  his  brother  Robert  a  half  interest  in  the  grain  and  flour 
business.    He  soon  after  retired  from  the  grain  and  flour  business,  and  pur- 
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chased  a  half  interest  in  the  Pontiac  Mills  and  Bleachery  in  1852,  when  the 
cotton  manufacturing  firm  of  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  had  inception,  and  he 
thereafter  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and 
in  1898  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Knight  served  as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1852,  and  again  twenty  years  later,  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
when  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  from  1865-67, 
was  an  alderman,  and  in  that  body  was  for  the  three  years  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Dexter  Donation  Fund.  He  was  president  of  the  Butchers'  &  Drovers' 
Bank,  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  its  organization  in  1853  until  it  closed,  and 
was  a  director  in  several  insurance  companies,  and  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  other  business  institutions, 

Mr.  Knight  was  married  in  1842  to  Alice  W.,  daughter  of  Elezier  W. 
Collins,  of  Johnston,  R.  I.  She  died  February  8,  1850,  and  in  December, 
1851,  he  married  Phebe  A.,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Phebe  (Fenner)  Slocum 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Of  his  first  marriage,  there  were  three  children, — Henry,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Mary  Wealtha,  born  September  19,  1845,  died  unmarried,  August 

17,  1870;  and  Walter  Brayton,  born  August  8,  1849,  <^^^^  August  7,  1877. 
His  other  three  children,  the  issue  of  the  second  marriage,  were, — Alice 
Spring,  born  December  15,  1853,  married,  November  23,  1875,  to  Howard 
O.  Sturges,  born  February  24,  1845,  member  of  the  firm  of  Sturges  & 
Gammell,  at  Providence;  Henry  Eugene,  born  June  29,  1856,  died  December 

18,  1862;  and  Adelaide  Maria,  born  September  7,  1858,  married  June  12, 
1888,  to  William  L.  Hodgman,  a  native  of  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Knight  died  June  4,  1898,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  disease  inci- 
dent to  old  age. 
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Robert  Knight 
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ROBERT  KNIGHT  was  born  January  8,  1826,  in  Warwick,  R.  I. 
He  was  one  of  twin  children  of  Stephen  and  Wealtha  (Brayton) 
Knight.  The  father  of  our  subject  engaged  in  farming,  but 
his  success  was  Hmited,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  we  find  his  little  son 
Robert  working  as  tier  boy  in  the  Cranston  Print  Works.  At  eight  years 
of  age,  he  became  an  employee  in  the  cotton  mill  owned  by  Elisha  Harris, 
(a  future  governor  of  the  state)  in  Coventry,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  old.  Thus  far,  his  wages  in  the  mill  had  not  ex- 
ceeded two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week,  and  he  therefore  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  old-fashioned  grocery  store  of  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin, where  he  served  as  clerk  from  1843  to  1845.  Feeling  that  more 
education  would  be  advantageous  to  him,  he  managed  by  the  help  of  friends 
to  pass  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  Pawcatuck  Academy,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
After  finishing  this  course,  he  took  charge  of  a  district  school  for  four 
months,  but  left  that  occupation  to  enter  the  store  of  Hon.  John  H.  Clark 
at  Arnold's  Bridge  (now  Pontiac,  R.  I.).  Mr.  Clark  was  subsequently 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  cotton  mill  and 
bleachery  at  Arnold's  Bridge  were  leased  to  Zachariah  Parker  and  Robert 
Knight,  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  October,  1850,  Messrs.  Parker 
&  Knight  became  the  owners  of  the  Clark  property,  paying  therefor  $40,000. 
One  year  later,  Robert  Knight  bought  his  partner's  interest  and  changed  the 
name  of  Arnold's  Bridge  to  Pontiac. 

About  185 1,  Robert  sold  half  his  interest  in  Pontiac  to  his  brother, 
Benjamin  B.,  and  at  the  same  time  purchased  one-half  of  his  brother's 
interest  in  the  grain  and  flour  business.  Their  relations  for  the  ensuing 
fifty  years  were  the  closest  and  most  friendly,  and  together  they  built  up  a 
business  colossal  in  its  magnitude.  After  his  brother's  death  in  1898,  Robert 
Knight  purchased  his  interest  and  became  the  sole  owner,  and  the  firm  of 
B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  later  consisted  of  Robert  Knight  and  his  two  sons, 
Webster  and  C.  Prescott  Knight.  The  business  founded  by  Robert  Knight, 
when  as  a  youth  he  leased  the  Pontiac  Mill,  had  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  at  the  time  of  Benjamin  B.  Knight's  death,  in  1898,  the 
brothers  owned  and  operated  nineteen  mills  in  different  parts  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts.    During  the  years  1890  to  1898,  sixteen  of  these 
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mills  had  been  enlarged,  repaired  and  newly  equipped.  The  vast  property 
then  controlled  by  them  consisted  of  fifteen  villages  quite  separate  and 
independent  communities  united  only  by  the  fact  that  they  were  under  the 
same  management.  These  villages  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
employees  of  the  company,  living  under  ideal  conditions  that  were  due  to 
the  large-hearted  generosity  and  humanity  of  the  brothers,  who  furnished 
schools  and  churches  and  halls  for  their  use  as  well  as  convenient  and  at- 
tractive dwellings.  Large  farms  were  also  purchased,  enabling  the  mill 
workers  to  buy  vegetables  and  milk  at  a  nominal  cost.  In  191 2,  Robert 
Knight  was  operating  nearly  600,000  spindles  and  about  12,000  looms,  em- 
ploying about  eight  thousand  operatives. 

The  mills  in  Massachusetts  were  the  Hebron  Mill,  Hebronville ;  Dodge- 
ville  Mills,  Dodgeville;  Manchaug  Mills,  at  Manchaug;  and  the  Readville 
Mills,  at  Readville.  Those  in  Rhode  Island  were  the  Pontiac  Mill  and 
Bleachery,  at  Pontiac ;  the  Natick  Mills,  at  Natick ;  Royal  and  Valley  Queen 
Mills,  at  River  Point;  Arctic  Mill,  at  Arctic;  White  Rock  Mill,  at  White 
Rock ;  Clinton  Mill,  at  Woonsocket ;  Grant  Mill,  at  Providence ;  the  Lippitt 
Mill,  at  Lippitt;  Fiskville  Mill,  at  Fiskville  and  the  Jackson  Mill  at  Jack- 
son. To  these  mills,  Mr.  Robert  Knight  subsequently  added  the  famous 
Cranston  Print  Works  at  Cranston,  R.  I.,  where  as  a  boy  of  seven  he  began 
to  work  for  the  meagre  sum  of  seventy-three  cents  per  week,  often  laboring 
fourteen  hours  per  day ;  the  Nottingham  Mill,  at  Providence,  and  the  Lap- 
ham  Mill,  at  Centreville.  In  these  mills  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  were 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Knight's  decease  and  still  are  (1916)  consumed  an- 
nually, and  fabricated  into  the  famous  "  Fruit  of  the  Loom  "  and  many 
other  standard  cloths,  the  yearly  product  being  over  80,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  Knight's  reputation  as  a  manufacturer  was  equaled  by  his  ability 
as  a  merchant  and  it  was  almost  universally  believed  among  the  dry  goods 
trade  that  he  was  able  to  secure  more  for  his  product,  either  gray  goods  or 
in  the  finished  state,  than  a  majority  of  his  competitors  through  wise  pur- 
chasing of  cottons  and  an  unusually  intelligent  forecast  of  conditions.  He, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  was  often  instrumental  in  maintaining 
single-handed  the  level  of  the  gray  goods,  as  well  as  the  bleached  goods 
market,  while  the  reputation  of  lines  made  by  the  company  enabled  the  se- 
curing of  higher  prices  as  a  general  thing  than  was  possible  for  competitors. 

Mr.  Knight  was  never  prominent  in  politics,  but  his  advice  was  fre- 
quently sought  in  connection  with  financial  institutions.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  from  1867  to  1884,  when  he  became 
its  president,  an  office  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
an  incorporator  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank  and  its  president  for  twenty- 
five  years,  as  well  as  a  director  in  the  New  York,  Providence  &  Boston 
Railroad,  and  other  large  corporations.     He  was  a  member  of  Grace  Epis- 
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copal  Church,  and  while  not  a  philanthropist,  he  was  an  unostentatious 
giver  of  considerable  sums,  one  of  the  more  important  of  which  was  a 
contribution  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  pension  fund  to  Pro- 
fessors of  Brown  University. 

Doubtless  much  of  the  success  attained  by  Mr.  Knight  and  his  four 
brothers,  who  were  all  prominently  successful  in  commercial  life,  was  due 
to  the  teaching  and  inspiration  of  a  good  mother.  Mrs.  Wealtha  Brayton 
Knight  was  of  a  noble  type  of  womanhood  and  her  Christian  teaching  and 
sound  common-sense  advice  was  reflected  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  her 
children. 

Mr.  Knight  married,  March  5,  1849,  Josephine  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Royal  A.  and  Hannah  C.  (Parker)  Webster  and  had  nine  children:  (i) 
Josephine  Elizabeth,  born  April  i,  1850,  died  unmarried,  November  20, 
Josephine  Elizabeth,  born  April  i,  1850,  died  unmarried,  November  20, 
1897;  (2)  Robert  Webster,  born  April  4,  1852,  died  July  25,  1853  ;  (3)  Web- 
ster, born  August  10,  1854,  was  married  to  Sarah  Waite,  daughter  of  Peleg 
W.  and  Catharine  (Earle)  Lippitt,  and  they  had  two  children,  Robert  Lippitt, 
born  April  9,  1883,  and  Adelaide,  born  October  18,  1885  ;  Webster  Knight 
became  a  member  of  his  father's  firm,  president  of  the  Phenix  National 
Bank,  a  director  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 
Company,  and  a  director  of  several  insurance  companies  ;  (4)  Franklin,  born 
1856,  died  1858;  (5)  Harriet  Louisa,  born  1858,  died  1865;  Chnton  Pres- 
cott,  born  October  3,  1861,  was  married  June  11,  1889,  to  Jessie  May, 
daughter  of  Henry  R.  and  Mary  (Davis)  Cone,  and  had  two  children, 
Clinton  Prescott,  Jr.,  born  October  24,  1891,  and  Webster,  born  April  21, 
1893 ;  Clinton  Prescott,  Sr.,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight,  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  People's  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company;  (7)  Sophie,  born 
July  4,  1865,  was  married  November  5,  1890,  to  Rev.  Edmund  Sweet  Rous- 
maniere,  now  (1916)  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cathedral,  Boston;  (8) 
Edith,  born  June  4,  1870;  and  (9)  Royal,  born  June  12,  1872,  died  July 
24,  1879. 

Mr.  Knight  died  at  his  residence  in  Elmwood  Avenue,  Providence, 
November,  191 2,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time. 
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STEPHEN  A.  KNIGHT  was  born  June  5,  1828,  in  Cranston,  R.  I. 
He  was  the  eighth  child  and  fourth  son  of  Stephen  and  Wealtha 
(Brayton)  Knight  (for  ancestry  in  detail,  see  sketch  of  Benj.  B. 
Knight).  When  only  seven  years  of  age,  he,  in  1835,  began  work  in 
the  cotton  mill  of  EHsha  Harris  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  as  a  bobbin  boy.  His 
knowledge  of  reading  was  acquired  at  Sabbath  School,  and  he  studied  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  in  the  evenings  after  his  laborious  toil,  which  sometimes 
covered  14  hours  a  day.  At  eighteen,  he  was  a  mule  spinner  in  Harris's  Cot- 
ton Mill,  at  River  Point,  and  remained  there  in  the  capacity  of  second  hand 
until  1847.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Bowen  &  Battey,  grocers,  Provi- 
dence, as  a  clerk.  In  1849,  ^^  became  overseer  of  spinning  in  the  factory 
of  Parker  &  Knight  at  Pontiac,  R.  I.,  and  remained  there  until  185 1,  when 
the  mill  was  closed  for  eight  months  in  order  that  it  might  be  remodeled. 
Seizing  this  opportunity  to  repair  his  lack  of  education,  he  spent  six  months 
of  the  time  in  study  at  Fruit  Hill  Academy  under  the  tuition  of  Stanton 
Belden. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  mill  and  there  re- 
mained until  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Hebronville,  Mass.,  and  with  his 
brothers,  Benjamin  B.  and  Robert,  purchased  the  mill  property  there  of 
Harkness  &  Stead.  This  mill  was  new,  but  devoid  of  machinery,  and  Mr. 
Knight  began  at  once  to  build  machinery  and  tenement  houses.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  mill  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  destroyed;  but  a 
brick  mill  with  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  spindles  was  immediately  erected 
and  was  put  in  operation  July  i,  1854,  with  Stephen  A.  Knight  as  superin- 
tendent. Later  on,  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  increased  to  28,000  spindles, 
and  many  new  tenements  were  built. 

To.  Mr.  Knight  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  Hebronville 
are  due.  There  were  but  five  houses  when  he  first  located  there,  and  only 
four  trees  were  standing.  He  it  was  who  set  out  the  beautiful  trees  and 
graded  its  streets.  He  built  the  Hebron  Free  Public  Library,  and  through 
his  influence,  the  post  office  at  Hebronville  was  established  and  he  held  office 
as  its  first  postmaster  for  some  years.  He  drew  the  plans  for  and  built  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Hebronville. 

In  1886,  Mr,  Knight  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence  as  agent  of 
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the  Hebron  Manufacturing  Company,  which  in  that  year  purchased  the 
Dodgeville  mill  property.  To  Mr.  Knight  was  assigned  the  task  of  remodel- 
ing the  Dodgeville  Mill,  the  capacity  of  which  was  increased  from  seven 
thousand  to  twenty-eight  thousand  spindles.  He  also  reconstructed  the 
tenement  dwellings  and  built  forty-eight  new  ones.  Here,  as  at  Hebron- 
ville,  Mr.  Knight  made  many  improvements  in  the  village.  He  gave  land  to 
the  Catholics  for  church  and  burial  purposes;  built  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of  it ;  and  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  liberality,  the  bishop  named  it  St.  Stephen's  Church.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  having  the  post  office  established  there. 

In  1868,  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Grant  Mill  at  Providence,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Zachariah  Parker,  in  1870,  the  Hebron 
Manufacturing  Company  bought  the  whole  mill  property  there.  Under  Mr. 
Knight's  management,  this  mill  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  and  its  capa- 
city increased  many  times  over.  In  1898,  on  the  death  of  B.  B.  Knight, 
Stephen  A.  became  president  and  agent  of  the  Hebron  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, a  position  which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Knight  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  cotton  industry 
in  this  country.  He  spent  over  seventy-two  continuous  years  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cotton  manufacturing,  and  was  without  doubt  the  oldest  manufac- 
turer, in  point  of  service,  in  the  world.  For  five  years,  he  was  a  director 
and  for  two  years  served  as  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  (now  National  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association).  He 
was  president  of  the  Textile  Club  of  Boston  for  a  period  of  two  years ;  a 
director  of  the  Arkwright  Club  of  Massachusetts ;  and  vice-president  for 
four  years  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
the  Arkwright  Club  to  the  Reciprocity  Convention  held  at  Washington  in 
1903,  for  the  discussion  of  tariff  measures ;  and  also  a  delegate  from  the 
New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the  conference  of  the 
International  Growers  and  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  of  the  World,  which 
was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  i  and  2,  1906,  when  delegates  from 
all  the  cotton-growing  and  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world  were  pres- 
ent, this  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  in  April,  1906,  Mr. 
Knight  read  a  paper  prepared  by  himself,  entitled,  "  Reminiscences  of 
Seventy-one  Years  Spinning  Cotton  ",  which  was  widely  copied  by  journals 
and  magazines  and  attracted  much  interest.  In  a  similar  article,  written 
for  a  Providence  paper,  the  venerable  manufacturer  said,  in  part: 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1835  when  I  began  my  labors  in  a  cotton  mill 
as  bobbin  boy,  or  *  back  boy  ',  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  The  fact  that 
I  was  then  seven  years  old,  and  that  my  entering  the  mill  at  that  youthful 
age  was  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  time  illustrates  better  than  any- 
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thing  else  could  do,  the  changed  point  of  view  in  regard  to  child  labor  be- 
tween then  and  now.  My  services  as  bobbin  boy  brought  in  forty-two  cents 
a  week.  For  this  sum,  I  worked  in  the  mill,  on  an  average,  fourteen  hours 
a  day  for  six  days  a  week,  or  a  total  of  eighty-four  hours.  Thus  my  pay 
was  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  hour." 

"  No  daylight  was  wasted  by  the  manufacturer.  During  the  summer 
months,  we  went  in  as  early  as  we  could  see,  without  having  waited  for  any- 
thing to  eat.  After  working  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  had  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  had  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then 
we  worked  till  the  light  began  to  fail.  The  stars  were  out  as  we  walked 
home  for  supper,  and  bedtime  came  quickly  after  the  evening  meal.  There 
was  neither  time  nor  energy  left  for  evening  pastimes.  During  the  winter 
months,  from  September  20  to  March  20,  the  hours  in  the  mill  were  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  with  the  same 
hours,  or  half  hours  for  meals  as  in  the  summer  time.  As  may  readily  be 
seen,  there  was  little  time  for  "  schooling "  for  the  children  of  the  mill 
village  and  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation  were  extremely  lim- 
ited for  all.  The  mill  bell  was  the  only  clock  that  was  needed  in  the  village. 
By  it  the  lives  of  the  workers  were  regulated,  and  it  left  time  for  little  else 
than  work.  What  little  opportunity  we  had  for  education  was  chiefly  on 
Sunday,  and  it  was  in  the  Sabbath  School,  that  I,  like  many  other  children 
who  were  mill  workers,  practically  learned  the  alphabet. 

"  The  pay  for  mill  workers  was  as  small  as  the  hours  were  long.  For 
the  younger  children  fifty  cents  was  about  the  maximum.  Good  spinners 
could  earn  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  week.  Weavers  made  from  $3 .00  to  $5.00 
a  week,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  unusually  large  remuneration.  Over- 
seers were  paid  from  $6.00  to  $7.50  a  week,  but  he  was  an  uncommonly 
good  man  who  could  command  the  latter  figure. 

"  I  worked  in  my  first  mill  for  eleven  years,  and  even  during  that  period 
many  changes  were  accomplished  and  many  improved  devices  introduced. 
My  first  work  as  back  boy  was  to  put  in  the  roving  on  a  pair  of  mules  con- 
taining 256  spindles,  three  hands  being  required  to  keep  the  pair  of  mules 
in  operation.  The  power  for  the  mill  was  taken  from  the  Pawtucket  River 
on  to  a  breast  wheel  connected  with  segment  glass  to  an  upright  shaft.  The 
wheel  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  mill,  taking  also  the  full  height  of  the 
first  story,  which  was  the  weaving  room.  The  belting  for  the  transmission 
of  power  was  made  from  sides  of  leather  just  as  it  came  from  the  tannery, 
the  overseer  in  each  room  making  his  own.  The  cotton  as  it  came  to  the 
mill  was  easy  to  work,  being  in  large  uncompressed  bales,  from  which  it 
came  soft  and  fleecy.  It  was  fed  by  hand  on  to  an  apron  attached  to  the 
card.  The  stripping  was  done  by  hand,  and  an  expert  stripper  could  earn 
fifty-eight  cents  a  day,  this   being    two    shillings  and  sixpence,  which  was 
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the  form  of  reckoning.  Much  of  the  machinery  was  clumsy  and  crude  in 
comparison  with  that  which  we  have  to-day,  and  automatic  attachments 
were  rare.  Then,  as  now,  however,  improvement  was  steadily  going  on. 
Wider  cards  were  introduced,  lappers  installed,  geared  spinners  adopted, 
and  ring  spinning  substituted  for  the  throstle  frames.  These  and  many 
minor  improvements  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  cut 
down  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"  In  this  experience  of  uninterrupted  mill  work  for  more  than  three- 
score years  and  ten,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  often  been  equaled,  I  have 
seen  the  development  of  the  textile  industry  to  proportions  we  little  dreamed 
of  when  I  entered  as  bobbin  boy,  and  I  have  watched,  the  working  out  of 
steadily  improving  ideals  of  employment  which,  I  believe,  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue." 

Mr.  Knight  was  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  politics.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Phenix,  R.  I.,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Union  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Providence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Squantum, 
Economic  and  Congregational  Clubs  at  Providence  and  a  member  of  the 
Providence  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Knight  was  married.  May  5,  185 1,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Zachariah  and  Eliza  (Rice)  Parker,  and  they  had  three  childreh, — Florentine 
Augusta,  born  May  2^,  1852,  was  married  May  21,  1874,  to  Frederick  H. 
Angell,  and  died  March  30,  1884;  Emma  Jane,  born  October  16,  1854,  mar- 
ried October  28,  1896,  to  Franklin  Sylvanus  Jewett,  M.  D.,  of  Providence; 
Annie  Brayton,  born  September  4,  1861,  died  unmarried,  March  26,  1884. 

Mr.  Knight  died  August  10,  1908. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  WATKINS  was  born  January  5,  1839,  ^n 
the  County  of  Stanley,  North  CaroHna,  son  of  Culpepper  and 
Ann  Marshall  (Tomlinson)  Watkins.  The  name  Watkins  is 
Welsh,  and  the  earliest  known  paternal  ancestor  of  our  subject  was  James 
Watkins,  who  came  from  Wales  to  this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Four  other  ancestors  were  Captain  Carraway  Watkins,  of  Mary- 
land; Lieutenant  Watkins,  of  Massachusetts;  William  Watkins,  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  Captain  Cassaday  Watkins,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Culpepper  Watkins  was  a  farmer  and  married 
Ann  Marshall  Tomlinson,  whose  ancestry  has  been  traced  back  to  Captain 
John  De  Jarnette,  who  fought  under  General  Marion  of  South  Carolina. 
The  De  Jarnettes  were  Huguenots,  and  the  line  extends  down  through  the 
Tomlinsons,  Covingtons  and  Marshalls,  some  of  the  best  families  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

William  Henry  Watkins  was  a  pupil  in  the  "  old  field  "  neighborhood 
school  and  attended  the  Jonesworth  High  School  for  one  term.  His  work 
began  in  his  father's  cotton  and  corn-field  and  he  did  not  leave  the  farm 
until  1861,  when  he  joined  the  14th  Regiment  and  served  with  it  in  the 
Army  of  North  Virginia  for  four  years.  Returning  home  in  1865,  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee's  Army,  he  engaged  in  general  merchandising 
and  undertook  to  repair  the  ravages  made  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  With 
little  or  no  capital,  save  his  character,  energy  and  indomitable  pluck,  he 
began  the  active  work  of  life  as  a  merchant  at  Norwood  in  his  native 
county.  The  year  1868  was  marked  by  his  marriage,  and  also  by  his  re- 
moval to  Troy,  N.  C,  where  he  continued  his  business  with  success  until 
1879.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  elected  to  become  and  held  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Montgomery  County  from  1874  to  1878.  The  following  year 
he  was  attracted  by  an  unusual  opportunity  for  investment  in  a  manufac- 
turing site  on  Deep  River  in  the  County  of  Randolph,  at  a  place  then  known 
as  Columbia  and  subsequently  as  Ramseur.  With  J.  S.  Spencer,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  and  W.  E.  Capil,  he  purchased  this  mill  property  and  organized 
the  Columbia  Manufacturing  Company.  The  plant  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  cotton  mills  in  the  state,  and  the  success  of  the  business 
was  attributable  chiefly  to  the  wise  management  and  tireless  vigilance  of 
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Mr.  Watkins,  who,  from  the  organization  of  the  company,  had  been  its 
active  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  as  well  as  its  largest  stock- 
holder. At  this  writing  (1916)  the  company  operates  340  looms  and  11,072 
spindles,  all  devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  brown  sheeting.  Mr.  Watkins 
continues  as  treasurer  and  agent,  and  in  addition  to  his  official  connections 
with  this  company,  he  serves  (1916)  as  president  of  the  Sanford  Cotton 
Mills,  located  at  Sanford,  N.  C. ;  vice-president  of  the  Ramseur  Furniture 
Company  and  the  Watkins-Leonard  Company,  and  as  a  director  in  several 
banks  in  the  state,  in  all  of  which  he  became  largely  interested,  and  ever 
since  his  removal  to  Ramseur,  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit  and  guiding 
genius,  not  only  in  that  town,  but  in  the  immediate  section  of  the  county 
adjacent  thereto.  The  establishment  of  churches  and  schools  there  was 
largely  the  result  of  his  labor  and  foresight,  and  it  was  in  honor  of  General 
Ramseur,  Mr.  Watkins'  commander  in  the  war,  that  the  name  of  the  town 
was  changed  from  Columbia. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Watkins  was  a  Democrat.  In  1897,  he  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted a  place  on  the  County  Board  of  Education,  which  he  filled  for  two 
years,  and  in  1904,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people,  he  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  State  Senator  in  the  twenty-third  Senatorial 
District,  and  was  duly  elected.  A  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  he  ever  backed  his  faith  with  his  purse  and  effort,  and  continues 
(1916)  to  respond  generously  to  movements  looking  to  the  uplifting  of 
his  community  and  betterment  of  his  fellow  men. 

March  17,  1868,  Mr.  Watkins  married  Louise  Eunice,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Smitherman,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Montgomery  County,  N.  C,  and  of  this  marriage,  there  was  issue  of  six 
children. 
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MOSES  PIERCE,  born  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  July  3,  i! 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Bentley  and  Susan  (Walker)  Pierce,  be- 
ing the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children.  Benjamin  B.  Pierce 
was  a  native  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  but  when  quite  a  young  man  moved  to 
Pawtucket,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tanning  business.  Previous  genera- 
tions of  the  Pierce  family  came  from  England  and  were  early  settlers  in 
this  country,  many  of  them  taking  active  part  in  the  American  Revolution. 
His  parents  being  of  limited  means,  young  Moses  Pierce,  after  obtain- 
ing the  meagre  education  afforded  by  the  primitive  schools  of  that  time, 
began  work  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  cotton  mill,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  He  then  found  occupation  in  a  mill  store,  and  for 
six  years  labored  diligently  that  he  might  learn  all  the  rudiments  of  the 
business  thoroughly,  his  last  position  with  this  firm  being  that  of  accountant. 
Reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  he  resolved  to  branch  out,  and  going  to  Willi- 
mantic,  Connecticut,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  mill  in  that  place.  About 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  manufacturing  public  was  being  drawn  to  the 
bleaching  business,  which,  of  course,  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Pierce, 
becoming  deeply  interested  in  this  line  of  work,  he  in  1829,  started  a  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  business  at  Fall  River,  and  in  1834  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  similar  establishment  for  John  A.  Clark,  in  Pontiac,  R.  I.  Only  three 
years  elapsed  before  a  bleachery  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  was  begun  under 
Mr.  Pierce's  supervision.  Of  all  these  establishments,  Mr.  Pierce  acted  as 
superintendent  for  many  years.  In  1839,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Jedediah  Leavens,  went  to  Greenville  with  George 
W.  Brown,  Albert  S.  Smith  and  others,  and  there  securing  a  water  privilege 
from  the  Norwich  Water  Power  Co.,  in  1840  had  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  another  bleachery,  which  later  became  known  as  the  Norwich  Bleach- 
ing, Dyeing  &  Printing  Company.  Mr.  Pierce  was  elected  president  of  this 
corporation,  and  the  plant  began  operations  with  a  dozen  employees.  Its 
prosperity  had  such  a  steady  increase  that  forty-eight  years  later,  when  the 
company  merged  into  the  United  States  Finishing  Company,  and  Mr.  Pierce 
resigned  his  position,  the  establishment  had  risen  to  the  stand  of  one  of  the 
largest  industries  of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  its  employees  numbered 
nearly  four  hundred. 
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During  1863,  with  Lucius  W.  Carroll  and  some  eighteen  other  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Pierce  acquired  the  water  rights  controlling  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Shetucket  River,  and  purchasing  some  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
that  section  organized  the  Occura  Company.  Two  or  three  years  later,  a 
large  cotton  manufactory,  planned  by  Edward  P.  and  Cyrus  Taft,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  J.  L.  Arnold,  of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and  Moses  Pierce,  was  built 
so  as  to  utilize  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  Occum  Company,  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Ponemah  Company  and  the  nucleus  of  the  village  of 
Taftville.  Mr.  Pierce,  being  -i  man  of  good  sound  judgment,  exercised  much 
influence  with  this  concern  and  succeeded  in  placing  a  goodly  bulk  of  its 
stock,  the  capitalization  being  $1,500,000.  It  was  at  Mr.  Pierce's  instiga- 
tion that  Mr.  John  F.  Slater  became  interested  in  this  company.  Mr.  Pierce 
remained  a  director  until  1887,  at  which  time  he  sold  his  stock.  He  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  managers,  and  his  efforts  are 
in  no  small  degree  accountable  for  its  success.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Ashland  Cotton  Company  of  Jewett'City  in  1863,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent until  1899.  Mr.  Pierce's  last  interest  in  connection  with  the  textile 
world  was  the  Aspinook  Company,  located  at  Jewett  City,  Connecticut.  He 
was  elected  president  of  this  bleachery,  and  rendered  faithful  service  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Exercise  of  an  active  and  perspicacious  mind,  accompanied  by  natural 
business  ability,  and  later  by  vast  experience,  was  responsible  for  Mr. 
Pierce's  success,  for  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  he  stands  to-day  as 
an  illustrious  example  of  a  "  self-made  man  ".  Generosity  and  kindness 
were  sister  traits  of  his  make-up,  and  worthy  objects  of  charity  found  him 
exceptionally  responsive.  The  machine  shop  for  the  Hampton  Institute  for 
Colored  Students,  in  Virginia,  was  built  at  his  expense,  and  in  1878,  he  gave 
to  the  United  Workers  (an  organization  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested), 
the  large  house  in  Norwich  Town,  at  this  writing  known  as  the  Rock  Nook 
Children's  Home.  Educational  purposes  appealed  to  Mr.  Pierce,  and  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  very  substantial.  He  acted  as  trustee  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys  in  Meriden,  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  trustee  of  the  Hampton  Institute  of  Virginia,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pierce's  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  time  of  his  death  remained  unimpaired.  An  extensive  traveler 
and  keen  observer,  he  was  well  informed  on  various  subjects,  and  as  a  con- 
versationalist, he  was  remarkably  interesting. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Mr.  Pierce  managed  to  serve  as  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Inventors,  was  a  member  of  the 
Home  Market  Club  and  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Boston;  for 
eleven  years,  a  director  and  stockholder  in  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  Rail- 
road Company;  for  thirteen  years,  president  of  the  Norwich  &  New  York 
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Transportation  Company;  and  for  some  time,  director  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional and  the  Chelsea  Savings  Bank. 

An  ardent  Republican,  Mr.  Pierce  in  1854  represented  Norwich  in  the 
State  Legislature,  one  of  his  fellow  members  being  the  Hon.  Lafayette 
F.  S.  Foster.  In  1856,  he  served  as  delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  first 
Republican  National  Convention,  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  nominated  General  Fremont  for  President.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a 
member  and  constant  attendant  at  the  Park  Congregational  Church. 

Mr.  Pierce  died  August  18,  1900,  at  the  age  of  92  years,  having  been 
ill  but  a  few  days.  During  his  entire  life,  his  habits  were  regular,  stimulants 
of  no  description  holding  attraction  for  him,  and  this  perhaps  served  to 
prolong  his  life.  His  wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Wattles 
and  Miss  Harriet  Pierce,  survived  him. 
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JAMES  S.  ATWOOD  was  born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  March  17,  1832. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  and  JuHa  (Battey)  Atwood ;  grandson  of 
Kimball  and  Salinda  (Colgrove)  Atwood;  and  great-grandson  of 
John  and  Roby  (Kimball)  Atwood,  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution (see  Rev.  Rolls  of  R.  I.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  82).  John  Atwood,  the  father 
of  James  S.  Atwood,  went  to  Killingly,  Conn.,  shortly  after  his  marriage 
and  entered  the  Williamsville  Mill,  then  operated  by  Caleb  Williams,  and 
in  1849,  became  a  part  owner  in  the  business  in  which  he  took  an  active 
interest  until  his  death. 

James  S.  Atwood,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  Smith- 
ville  Seminary,  Scituate,  also  at  Woodstock  Academy,  Woodstock.  From 
school  he  passed  into  his  father's  mill  at  Williamsville,  first  as  a  bobbin 
boy,  and  afterwards  served  in  every  department,  mastering  in  detail  the 
art  of  cotton  manufacturing,  and  in  later  years,  he  became  president  of 
this  corporation,  the  Williamsville  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1853,  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  Wauregan  Mills  at  Wauregan,  Conn. 
The  privilege  for  this  mill  was  bought  by  A.  D.  Lockwood  and  others,  and 
in  1853  ^^^  '54'  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Atwood,  a  massive  stone 
factory  was  built  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy  cotton  goods. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  this  mill  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  former  agent,  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  and  James  S.  Atwood  was  elected  agent  in  his  place, 
a  position  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
financial  prosperity  of  this  great  industry  being  mainly  due  to  his  fostering 
care  and  skilful  management.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  business 
that  in  1858-59  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  doubled,  and  in  1866-67  it 
was  again  doubled. 

Though  interested  in  other  mills,  Mr.  Atwood  always  resided  at 
Wauregan,  and  took  active  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  village,  which 
became  a  model  hamlet,  and  mainly  through  his  efforts  an  architecturally 
beautiful  house  of  worship  was  erected  for  the  Congregationalists  of  Waure- 
gan. He  also  established  a  library  of  many  thousands  of  volumes,  which 
was  free  to  all  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per  week.  The  Ponemah 
Mills  at  Taftville,  Conn.,  were  built  under  Mr.  Atwood's  supervision,  after 
his  own  plans,  and  enjoyed  the  same  prosperity  under  his  management  as 
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did  the  Wauregan.  The  manufacture  of  fine  goods,  such  as  were  made 
at  the  Ponemah,  was  then  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  which  was  amply 
justified  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  good  judgment  and  foresight  of  Mr. 
Atwood. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  also  interested  in  the  Sterling  Dyeing  &  Finishing 
Company,  of  Sterling,  Conn.,  was  its  first  president  and  held  that  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  Republican  in  his  political  principles,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1862  and  again  in  1868.  He  was  also 
a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1884. 

He  married,  September  17,  1855,  Julia  Ann  Marie,  daughter  of  Willard 
and  Lydia  (Freiter)  Haskell,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  had  three  sons: 
William  Hamilton,  born  November  8,  1859,  died  January  18,  1862;  and 
James  Arthur  and  John  Walter,  twins,  born  May  18,  1864. 

James  S.  Atwood  died  at  Wauregan,  Conn.,  February  20,  1885. 
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JAMES  ARTHUR  ATWOOD  was  born  in  Wauregan,  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  May  iS,  1864,  son  of  James  S.  and  Julia  A.  M.  (Has- 
kell) Atwood;  grandson  of  John  and  Julia  (Battey)  Atwood,  and  of 
Willard  and  Lydia  (Freiter)  Haskell;  and  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  Rhode  Island;  of  Caleb  Carr,  colonial  governor  of  Rhode 
Island ;  of  Isaac  Allerton  of  the  Mayflower,  1620,  and  of  WiUiam  Haskell, 
who  came  from  Salem,  England,  to  Gloucester,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
in  1642.  His  father,  James  S.  Atwood  (see  sketch,  ibid.),  was  president 
of  the  Williamsville  Manufacturing  Company,  built  the  Wauregan  Mills 
at  Wauregan,  and  the  Ponemah  Mills  at  Taftsville,  Conn.,  and  had  charge 
of  the  three  companies  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1885. 

James  Arthur  Atwood  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  after  being  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  matricu- 
lated at  Yale  University  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  a  department 
of  the  University,  and  was  graduated  Ph.  B.  in  1885.  With  his  twin 
brother,  John  Walter  Atwood,  who  was  in  the  same  class  at  Yale,  and  who 
became  superintendent  of  the  Wauregan  Company,  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  in  the  mills  managed  by  his  father  from  1853,  and  in 
1885  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  need  the  best  scientific  skill  in  their 
management.  He  added  to  his  professional  skill  four  years  of  experience 
in  the  mills,  and  in  1889  he  was  made  agent  of  the  Wauregan  Company, 
and  he  in  1897  was  made  agent  also  of  the  Quinebaug  Company,  of  Daniel- 
son,  Conn.  The  two  corporations  gave  at  the  time  employment  to  over 
1,300  hands  and  ranked  among  the  very  largest  and  most  flourishing  cotton 
mills  in  New  England.  He  also  became  a  director  in  the  Samoset  Com- 
pany of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  and  for  a  while  after  his  father's  death,  he  held 
the  position  of  president  of  the  WilHamsville  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kilhngly,  Conn.,  and  became  a  director  in  the  Ponemah  Mills  of  Taftville, 
and  of  the  Sterling  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Company  of  Sterling,  Conn.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Windham  County  National  Bank  of  Danielson, 
Conn.,  in  1904,  and  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  of  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  in  1908.  In  the  latter  year,  he  also  became  general  manager  of  the 
Wauregan  and  Quinebaug  Companies,  of  the  Lockwood  Company,  of 
Waterville,  Me.,  and  in  1909,  in  addition  to  the  above,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Ponemah  Mills  of  Taftville,  Conn. 
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Mr.  Atwood  married,  December  ii,  1888,  Helen  Louise,  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Helen  (Walcott)  Mathewson,  of  Central  Village,  Conn.,  and 
their  children  were, — J.  Arthur  Atwood,  Jr.,  born  May  5,  1890,  and  Dorothy 
Atwood,  born  March  2"^,  1893.  Their  home  in  1916  was  in  Wauregan, 
Conn.,  where  the  family  attended  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Atwood, 
while  in  college,  became  affiliated  with  the  Delta  Psi  fraternity,  but,  aside 
from  this,  formed  no  fraternal  or  social  club  associations,  devoting  his  time 
to  his  business  interests,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  privileges,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  friendships  as  that  relation  engendered. 
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EDWARD  SHAW,  2nd,  was  born  in  Thompson,  Windham  County, 
Connecticut,  January  19,  1857,  son  of  George  W.  and  Abbey  (Car- 
penter) Shaw;  grandson  of  Capt.  James  and  EHzabeth  (Westcott) 
Shaw,  and  of  Richard  and  Cynthia  (Walker)  Carpenter.  Capt.  James 
Shaw  was  born  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  became  a  resident  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  died  there  March  15,  1812.  George  W.  Shaw  was  an 
expert  tortoise  shell  worker  and  Edward  Shaw,  2nd,  our  subject,  lived  in 
early  childhood  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  his  birthplace,  and  later  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  being  graduated  from 
the  grammar  school  in  1871.  He  subsequently  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the 
wholesale  woolen  goods  establishment  of  James  H.  Read  &  Company,  of 
Providence,  serving  that  firm  from  1871-79. 

In  1879,  h^  ^^'^s  made  treasurer  of  the  Greenville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Greenville,  R.  I.,  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods;  in  1885,  he  was 
elected  acting  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Quidnick  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quidnick,  R.  I.,  manufacturers  of  plain  and  fancy  cottons,  and  in 
1886  of  the  Lippitt  Mills,  Phoenix.  R.  I.,  also  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods, 
and  he  held  the  treasurership  and  management  of  these  three  mills  up  to 
1890,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  management  of  the  Providence  office 
for  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Pope  &  Company,  of  New  York,  cotton  goods  brokers, 
remaining  with  that  firm  for  nine  years.  April  21,  1899,  he  severed  this 
connection  to  engage  in  the  cotton  goods  brokerage  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

June  3,  1879,  Mr.  Shaw  was  married  to  Carrie  K.,  daughter  of  Jere- 
miah Knight  (a  brother  of  Benjamin  Brayton  and  Robert,  of  B.  B.  &  R. 
Knight)  and  Eliza  (King)  Knight.  Their  only  child,  Marion  Knight  Shaw, 
born  December  25,  1884,  died  November  i,  1898. 
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CHARLES  EVERETT  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  12,  1857,  son 
of  Richard  Boardman  and  Lydia  (Coffin)  Everett;  grandson  of 
Charles  and  Prudence  Boardman  (Scribner)  Everett  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Everett,  who  came  from  England  in 
1636  and  settled  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Charles  Everett  obtained 
his  early  education  at  the  local  schools  of  Dorchester  and  Boston  but,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  prevented  from  completing  his  higher 
studies  at  college,  and  in  1873  he  entered  the  dry-goods  commission  house 
of  Lawrence  &  Company,  where  his  uncle,  Henry  B.  Mather,  had  been 
associated  as  partner  since  1853.  From  1873  to  1883  Mr.  Everett  was  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Ipswich  Mills  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and 
the  Gilmanton  Mills  of  Belmont,  N.  H.,  having  charge  of  their  hosiery  ac- 
counts, and  from  1883  to  1890  he  had  the  management  of  the  Cocheco 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  manufacturing  and  printing  cotton 
cloths.  These  accounts  were  all  held  by  Lawrence  &  Company,  who  served 
as  agents,  and  from  which  house  he  received  his  admirable  business  train- 
ing. In  1890,  he  relinquished  these  accounts  and  assumed  entire  charge 
of  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  account  in  the  office  of  its  selling 
agents,  Wheelwright  Eldridge  &  Company.  In  1892,  he  was  admitted  a 
partner  and  continued  a  member  of  the  firm  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Everett  was  married  June  15,  1882,  to  Anna  Williams,  daughter 
of  Joseph  F.  and  Sarah  W.  (Stetson)  Baker  of  Boston,  Mass.  Their  son, 
Charles  Everett,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Boston,  October  11,  1883.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  in  Newton,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1905  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  took  a  post-graduate  course 
in  architecture  at  Harvard  1905-1906,  and  then  became  a  special  student 
in  the  department  of  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 1906-1907,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris, 
France,  in  191 1  and  received  the  degree  O.  D.  P.  L.  G.  F.  Their  daughter, 
Madeline  Everett,  was  born  August  7.  1893. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  all  his  transactions  was  the  embodiment  of  principle, 
honor  and  strict  integrity,  and  unfortunately,  the  community  was  early 
deprived  of  this  noble  gentleman,  for  he  died  November  11,  1900,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-three  years. 
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HENRY  COFFIN  EVERETT  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  22, 
1859,  son  of  Richard  Boardman  and  Lydia  (Coffin)  Everett. 
Like  his  brother,  he  acquired  his  early  education  at  the  local 
schools  of  Dorchester  and  Boston  and  was  prevented  from  entering  college 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  began  his  business  career  in  a  commission 
house,  and  in  1883  associated  himself  with  Lawrence  &  Company  in  which 
firm  his  uncle,  Henry  B.  Mather,  had  been  a  partner  for  many  years,  and  in 
time  our  subject  assumed  full  charge  of  the  sales  end  of  the  business,  and 
in  1893  he  was  admitted  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  Cocheco  property  in  1909  by  the  Pacific  Mills  he  continued  his  interest 
in  the  management,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  its  product. 

Mr.  Everett  was  married,  June  10,  1885,  to  Ellen  Crocker,  daughter 
of  Walter  and  Ellen  (Crocker)  Tufts,  of  New  York.  Their  first  son  was 
Richard  Mather  Everett,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  16,  1888.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Milton  Academy,  Milton,  Mass.,  attended  the  Noble  and 
Greenaugh  Schools  of  Boston  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1910  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  After  completing  his  college  course  he  at- 
tended, for  a  time,  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion until  the  fall  of  1910,  when  he  entered  his  father's  office.  Their  second 
son,  Henry  Coffin  Everett,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  1891,  and 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Noble  and  Greenaugh  Schools  and  entered 
Harvard  in  1909  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  191 3. 
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ALBERT  HENRY  WASHBURN  was  born  March  30,  1857,  in  the 
village  of  Millville,  town  of  Blackstone,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  Francis  H.  and  Ulysses  S.  He  was 
descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  French  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans. 
His  father,  Francis  Oscar  Washburn,  was  born  in  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  as 
were  his  father  and  grandfather.  Several  of  his  ancestors  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Tyler  Scott.  She  was  born  in  Greenoch,  near  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, coming  to  this  country  with  her  father  when  a  young  child. 

Our  subject  attended  the  public  schools  of  Millbury  and  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  up  to  the  time  he  was  eleven  and  a  half  years  old,  being  compelled 
then  to  seek  employment  to  help  support  the  family.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  had  contracted  diseases 
while  in  the  service  that  prevented  him  from  following  any  occupation  or 
business  regularly.  The  family  about  this  time  removed  to  Pawtucket, 
where  Albert  Henry  Washburn  entered  the  employ  of  the  J.  &  P.  Coats 
Thread  Company,  and  soon  after,  in  April,  1872,  his  father  died.  While 
with  the  Coats  Thread  Mills  he  saved  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay 
his  expenses  through  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  for  one  year.  After  leaving  the  business  college,  he  reentered  the 
service  of  the  Coats  Thread  Mills,  and  in  1881  was  sent  by  them  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  look  after  the  mechanical  part  of  their  exhibit  at  the  first  Atlanta 
Cotton  Exposition  in  that  year.  Within  a  year  after  his  return  from 
Atlanta,  he  resigned  his  position  with  the  Coats'  Thread  Company,  and  as 
superintendent  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pawtucket  Thread  Company, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1885,  then  went 
to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Burlington  Thread  Company. 
In  1887,  he  returned  to  Pawtucket,  to  accept  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  Lebanon  Mills,  manufacturing  cotton  yarns.  Early  in  1889  the 
Lebanon  Mills  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  year  previous,  the  Potter  & 
Atherton  Machine  Company  began  business  in  Pawtucket,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, as  erecting  man  and  salesman,  entered  their  employ  soon  after  the 
Lebanon  Mill  fire,  with  a  view  of  entering  later  the  machinery  business  in 
the  south. 
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He  first  arrived  in  Charlotte  in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  practically  the 
entire  period  since  he  has  spent  in  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  he  was  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  located  in  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Potter  &  Atherton  Machine 
Company.  May  i,  1895,  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  Charlotte  Ma- 
chine Company,  of  which  the  late  H.  S.  Chadwick  was  president,  southern 
agents  for  several  large  cotton  mill  machinery  builders.  In  1898,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, who  was  a  captain  of  a  militia  company  in  Charlotte,  gave  up  his 
business  to  go  with  his  regiment  into  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  Mr. 
Washburn  was  made  general  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Machine  Company. 
About  March  i,  1899,  Mr.  Chadwick  died,  and  the  Charlotte  Machine  Com- 
pany was  dissolved.  Mr.  Washburn  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  above 
named  company,  and  was  made  southern  agent  of  the  Saco  &  Pettee  Ma- 
chine Shops,  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  and  other  concerns 
manufacturing  machinery  for  the  complete  equipment  of  cotton  mills,  in- 
cluding power  plants. 

Mr.  Washburn  also  became  a  director  of  the  Chadwick  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Hoskins  Mills,  Inc.,  Fidelity  Manufacturing  Company,  Calvine 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  president  of  the  Ray  Printing  Company,  all 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  joined  the  second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city, 
and  in  1916  held  membership  in  the  Manufacturers'  and  Colonial  Clubs,  of 
Charlotte,  and  was  a  Mason,  Knight  Templar,  Shriner  and  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Red  Men's  Lodges. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Carrie  Christina  Macomber, 
of  Pawtucket,  who  died  in  January,  1890.  October  31,  1892,  he  married 
Marion  Lake,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  had  issue  of  three  girls. — Marion, 
Margaret  Louise  and  Alberta,  and  one  boy,  Albert  Henry,  Jr.,  who  died 
when  eleven  months  old. 
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Lemuel  Pomeroy 
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LEMUEL  POMEROY,  son  of  Capt.  Lemuel  Pomeroy  and  wife, 
Eunice  Lyman,  was  born  at  Southampton,  Mass.,  August  i8,  1778. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  General  Seth  and  Mary  (Hunt)  Pomeroy, 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Pomeroy,  a  favorite  knight  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  upon  whom  that  great  soldier  bestowed  extensive  domains 
in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  One  historian  says, — "  The  ruins 
of  the  family  seat,  the  castle  of  Berri-Pomeroy,  still  attract  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  to  the  shores  of  Sunny  Devon  by  the  Sea."  The  name  is 
traced  to  an  orchard  in  Normandy,  where  grew  a  favorite  apple,  and  from 
this  orchard  the  family  took  the  name  of  Pommeraya  (meaning  at  or  of 
the  apple  orchard),  the  name  being  finally  softened  into  Pomeroy.  One 
of  Sir  Ralph's  descendants,  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  rejecting  the  ritualism  of 
the  High  English  Church,  as  required  by  Archbishop  Laud,  departed  from 
the  prevailing  persecution  in  England  and  reached  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 
June,  1630.  He  is  described  in  Dorchester  records  as  a  "  man  of  liberal  and 
independent  mind  in  good  circumstances,  of  respectable  standing,  and  was 
chosen  first  Selectman  and  Constable  of  Dorchester.  Eltweed  later  re- 
moved to  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  his  sons,  Eldad  and  Medad,  established 
themselves  as  blacksmiths  and  gunsmiths,  gunsmithing  becoming  the  heredi- 
tary art  of  the  Pomeroys.  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  in  personal  skill  as  a  gunsmith  and  employed  many  men  in 
his  manufactory.  In  the  use  of  arms,  he  also  attained  distinction.  He 
served  with  great  credit  as  Captain  and  Major  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  and  in  the  campaigns  against  Ticonderoga;  and  as  Major  of  Ar- 
tillery in  the  siege  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  he  rendered 
meritorious  service,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  he  was  given  a 
commission  as  Colonel  by  King  George  II.  When  the  Revolution  became  a 
reality  (in  1775),  Col.  Pomeroy,  although  sixty-nine  years  old,  was  ap- 
pointed First  Major-General  of  the  Massachusetts  army,  some  of  the  units 
of  which  within  a  short  time  were  merged  into  the  Continental  Army,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  First  Brigadier  General,  with  Washington  in  com- 
mand, but  General  Pomeroy,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  resigned  after 
thirty  days. 

Lemuel  Pomeroy,  grandson  of  the  General,  and  the  subject  of  this 
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sketch,  attended  Williams  College  for  one  year,  being  a  member  of  its  first 
class.    He  then  decided  he  would  prefer  being  a  student  at  Yale,  but  unable 
to  obtain  his  father's  consent,  returned  home,  and  was  taken  into  the  work- 
shop of  the  elder  Pomeroy.     By  1799,  or  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
he  was  fully  versed  in  the  art  of  iron  making,  and  was  also  a  widower, 
having  been  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  lost  both  his  wife  and  child 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year.    In  the  fall  of  1799,  he  went  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
taking  with  him  the  historic  anvil  of  the  family,  and  soon  commenced  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  fortunes.     In  1805,  his  shop  was  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  loss   was  considerable,  but  he   immediately   rebuilt  a  larger   and 
better  structure,   which  was  devoted   almost  entirely  to  the  finishing  of 
muskets,  and  became  known  as  "  the  Old  Musket  Shop  ".     Purchasing  of 
Jason  Mills  in  1808,  a  forge  standing  on  the  site  where  the  Taconic  Mill 
was  subsequently  erected,  Mr.  Pomeroy  extended  the  works  to  the  manu- 
facture of  muskets,  and  secured  from  the  United  States  government  a  con- 
tract calling  for  two  thousand  stand  annually,  and  in   1823  he  erected  a 
brick  building,  50x40  feet,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  his  manufacture. 
Five  years  later,  a  trip  hammer  shop  of  brick  was  added.     The  mill  was 
driven  by  the  water  power  later  used  by  the  Taconic  Mill,  and  these  various 
structures  became  known  as  "  the  water  shops  ". 

But  in  1846,  Mr.  Pomeroy  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms, 
and  commenced  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  textile  interests,  with  which 
he  had  years  before  become  affiliated.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Pitts- 
field  Woolen  &  Cotton  Factory,  which  was  organized  in  1814,  he,  in  Septem- 
ber, three  years  later,  individually  leased  the  works,  and  with  Josiah  Pome- 
roy, a  distant  relative,  continued  operations,  and  from  1827  to  1839  con- 
ducted the  business  as  a  partnership,  but  in  the  latter  year  became  sole 
proprietor,  and  admitting  his  three  sons,  Theodore,  Robert  and  Edward, 
adopted  the  style  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy  &  Sons.  Mr.  Pomeroy  remained  at 
the  head  of  this  establishment  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1849, 
having  been  associated  with  the  industry  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years, 
during  which  time  his  efforts  were  increasingly  successful  and  his  fortunes 
as  a  result  were  greatly  extended. 

Mr.  Pomeroy's  life  was  an  extremely  busy  one,  but  he  on  many  oc- 
casions found  time  to  devote  attention  to  public  interests.  He  it  was  who 
secured  the  location  of  the  Western,  now  (1916)  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  by  the  route  through  Pittsfield,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts, 
this  road  might  have  waited  long  for  completion  and  the  line  determined 
upon  have  run  miles  away  from  Pittsfield.  Of  this  road,  he  was  chosen  a 
director  in  1839,  and  served  ten  years,  and  he  also  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Bank  from  1825  to  1848.  Another  great  service  which  he 
rendered  to  the  town  was  in  connection  with  the  grounds  known  as  "  Maple- 
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wood",  occupied  by  the  government  from  1812  to  1826  as  a  cantonment. 
These  grounds,  consisting  of  about  twenty  acres,  Mr.  Pomeroy  purchased 
and  erected  thereon  three  large  three-story  brick  buildings,  in  one  of  which 
he  established  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  a  very  high  school  for  young 
men,  after  the  plan  of  the  European  Gymnasia,  and  in  charge  of  this  in- 
stitution he  placed  his  son-in-law,  Chester  Dewey,  the  distinguished  nat- 
uralist and  theologian.  Elected  with  a  few  others  a  member  of  the  Berk- 
shire Agricultural  Society  at  its  second  meeting,  Mr.  Pomeroy  continued 
an  active  friend  of  this  association  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  religion,  he 
was  a  strong  Congregationalist,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  management 
of  the  First  Parish  of  Pittsfield. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  married  in  1800  Miss  Hart  Lester  of  Griswold,  Conn.,  a 
noble  woman,  who  proved  a  worthy  and  loving  helpmate.  The  children  of 
this  union,  in  order  of  their  birth,  were, — Olive  Hart,  Lemuel,  Elizabeth, 
Parthenia  Little,  Eunice,  Harriette,  Emily,  Theodore,  George,  Robert  and 
Edward.    Mr.  Pomeroy  died  in  August,  1849. 
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Theodore  Pomeroy 


THEODORE  POMEROY  was  born  at  the  family  homestead  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  September  2,  1813,  the  son  of  Lemuel  and  Hart  (Les- 
ter)'Pomeroy.  (For  ancestry,  see  sketch  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy, 
ibid.)  He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  after  finishing  his  course 
there,  entered  his  father's  woolen  factory  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  woolen  business  in  all  its  details.  Solomon  Wilson,  the  father  of 
James  Wilson,  of  the  firm  later  conducting  the  Taconic  Mill,  went  into  the 
aforementioned  manufactory  about  the  same  time,  and  his  services  there 
covered  a  period  of  fifty  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  his 
position  was  that  of  superintendent.  It  is  of  interest  that  young  Pomeroy 
and  young  Wilson,  who  started  life  as  warm  friends,  maintained  that 
friendship  uninterruptedly  during  a  half  century  of  intimate  association, 
and  it  is  rather  coincidental  that  they  died  within  six  months'  time  of  each 

other. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1849,  Theodore  Pomeroy,  with  his 
two  brothers,  fell  into  possession  of  the  mill,  and  the  former,  as  managing 
partner,  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  business.    In  1878,  Edward 
having  retired  from  the  firm  many  years  before,  Theodore  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  other  brother,  Robert,  and  thereby  became  the  sole  owner  of 
the  property  and  representative  of  the  firm  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy's  Sons,  and 
a  little  later,  he  admitted  his  son,  S.  Harris,  who,  by  the  will  of  our  subject, 
subsequently  with  his  younger  brother,  when  the  latter  became  of  age,  in- 
herited the  business,  mills  and  appurtenances  in  their  entirety.     Theodore 
Pomeroy  conservatively  managed  the  woolen  industry  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  his  accumulated  resources  prompted  him  to  invest  in 
the  Taconic  Woolen  Mill  and  later  in  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Mill.     At  dif- 
ferent periods,  he  assumed  the  indebtedness  of  both  the  Copake  and  West 
Stockbridge  Iron  Furnaces  to  keep  them  from  insolvency;  invested  in  a 
rolling  mill  in  Toronto;  was  a  special  partner  in  the  commission  house  of 
William  Turnbull  Company,  New  York;  assumed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Greylock  Mills  for  a  mortgage  about  1873,  and  held  the  controlling  interest 
in  same  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship existing  between  himself  and  his  brother  Robert,  he  suffered  a  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  Eagle  Mowing  Machine  Company,  at  Albany.     He 
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was  also  of  necessity  interested  in  the  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  worked  for  and  wrote  prolifically  when  occasion  for  doing  something 
presented.  From  its  incorporation,  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  a  stockholder  and 
a  director  in  the  Pittsfield  National  Bank,  and  was  a  director  in  the  Berk- 
shire Life  Insurance  Company  from  1857  until  his  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  decline  reelection. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  was  a  man  of  many  noble  qualities,  and  was  unostenta- 
tiously charitable,  the  knowledge  of  his  gifts  extending  little  beyond  his 
beneficiaries.  As  he  early  in  life  was  made  to  share  and  carry  responsi- 
bilities," so  he  delegated  responsibilities  just  as  quickly  as  he  found  shoulders 
broad  enough,  and  grit  to  stand  the  strain.  His  record  as  an  employer 
and  developer  of  young  men  will  stand  very  high  in  his  own  town  and  county 
and  likely  so  in  the  state.  His  good  nature,  vigilance  and  wit  left  no  room 
for  suspicion,.malice  or  hatred,  and  he  was  a  great  believer  in  common  sense 
at  all  times  and  in  all  things.  He  had  a  faculty  of  remembering  his  own 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  days,  so  that  Humanity  always  found  in  him 
a  brother.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  young  people,  and  among  them,  the 
students  from  Williams  College ;  he  took  special  care  to  fill  them  with  pro- 
tective teaching  to  offset  Prof.  Perry's  advocacy  of  free  trade  in  his  teach- 
ing of  political  economy. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Pomeroy  joined  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Pitts- 
field,  and  was  much  interested  in  its  work.  Family  prayers  were  maintained 
and  conducted  by  him  in  his  own  home  up  to  his  last  sickness,  which  proves 
that  he  carried  his  religion  beyond  his  attendance  at  church.  In  1836,  he 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ezekiel  Bacon,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Colt.  She  died  in  1851,  and  the  following  year  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Col.  Silas  Harris,  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1863,  leav- 
ing one  son,  S.  Harris  Pomeroy,  born  October  11,  1856,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. His  third  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1866,  w^as  Miss  Laura  Knapp, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Jenkins  Knapp,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  Theodore  L.,  born  November  13,  1866. 

S.  Harris  Pomeroy,  following  the  termination  of  his  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trusteeship  of  L.  Pomeroy  &  Sons,  was  from  1890-92  in 
Chicago,  engaged  in  a  brokerage  and  commission  business  in  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Jenkins,  Kreer  &  Co.  He  then  became  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile,  the  firm  name  being  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  and  upon  resigning  this  connection,  engaged  with  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, selling  wool  for  their  account.  In  1897,  he  joined  Mr.  Frank  Voigt- 
man  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  metal  fire  windows,  a  pioneer  business, 
created  by  virtue  of  wire  glass  just  having  been  developed  and  brought 
upon  the  market.  He  followed  this  business  in  Chicago  until  1902,  then 
-  opened  a  branch  factory  in  New  York,  and  continued  the  business  there 
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until  1910  under  the  style  of  Voigtman  &  Company,  and  in  this  year  the 
partnership  was  succeeded  by  the  incorporation  of  S.  H.  Pomeroy  Com- 
pany, with  Mr.  Pomeroy  as  president,  which  business  he  has  continued  in 
with  considerable  success,  and  is  practically  the  sole  owner,  although  a 
plan  of  bonuses  extends  to  eight  or  nine  members  of  the  organization.  He 
married  (i)  Christina  King,  May  31,  1883,  and  had  two  sons,  Henry  King 
and  Theodore;  he  married  (2)  Georgia  Starr. 

Theodore  L.  Pomeroy  in  1887  purchased  from  the  receivers  of  the  L. 
Pomeroy's  Sons'  Trust  the  manufacturing  property  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  he  rented  the  lower  mill  property,  with 
an  option  of  purchase  which  was  later  exercised,  to  Messrs.  Helliwell  & 
Company,  of  Gilderson,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  later  dismantled  the  upper 
property  and  disposed  of  the  site  to  Aldan  Sampson,  who  erected  an  auto- 
mobile factory  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  tel-Electric  Player  Piano 
Company.  In  1899  he  rented  and  until  1907  operated  a  woolen  mill  in 
Dalton,  Mass.,  and  then  represented  the  interest  of  the  National  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albany  in  several  industries  in  that  city.  In  191 1,  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  Indian  Refining  Company,  of  New  York,  and  at  the  present 
writing  holds  the  office  of  president.  He  married  Louise  Crane  Richards, 
June  2"],  1889. 

In  1 88 1,  while  the  bells  were  tolling  for  the  funeral  of  President  Gar- 
field, the  elder  Mr.  Theodore  Pomeroy,  who  had  for  some  time  been  sufifer- 
ing  from  a  complication  of  diseases,  passed  on  to  the  higher  life.  He 
was  survived  by  his  widow  and  all  five  children,  viz.,  Fanny,  Silas  Harris, 
Margaret  Luqueer,  May  and  Theodore  L. 
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Michael  Schenck 


MICHAEL  SCHENCK,  the  first  cotton  manufacturer  in  North 
CaroHna,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  February  15,  1771. 
About  the  year  1790,  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Henry,  he  went 
into  western  North  Carohna  and  located  in  Lincolnton,  a  village  incorporated 
in  1786.  He  engaged  as  a  merchant,  purchasing  his  goods  in  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia,  and  transporting  them  across  the  country  through  Western 
Virginia  in  wagons.  In  1813,  on  a  small  creek  one  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  the  village  of  Lincolnton,  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  he  erected  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, the  first  to  be  built  south  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  within  the  cotton 
belt  of  North  America.  Some  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  equipped 
his  mill,  Mr.  Schenck  purchased  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  most  of  it  was 
made  by  his  brother-in-law,  David  Warlick,  who  was  a  blacksmith  and  tool 
maker,  and  by  Michael  Beam,  a  carpenter  and  builder.  The  mill  was  com- 
pleted and  the  first  yarn  was  spun  in  181 5.  It  was  produced  by  a  mule  spin- 
ner, the  threads  being  drawn  out  horizontally  and  wound  on  broaches,  from 
which  it  was  reeled  into  bunches  or  skeins,  and  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  pound. 
The  venture  was  a  success,  and  Mr.  Schenck's  factory  a  curiosity  to  the 
people,  who,  while  cotton  growers,  now  first  witnessed  its  manipulation  into 
yarn  through  the  agency  of  machinery. 

In  1 816,  a  new  mill  was  erected  lower  down  the  stream,  and  Absolom 
Warlick,  another  brother-in-law,  became  a  partner.  In  1818,  Mr.  Schenck 
went  by  wagon  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  by  boat  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
he  purchased  improved  machinery  with  which  to  re-equip  his  mill,  which 
he  had  meanwhile  enlarged.  On  his  return  to  North  Carolina  in  1819,  he 
admitted  into  partnership  Dr.  Bivings  and  Col.  John  Hoke,  ancestor  of  the 
famous  Confederate  chieftain.  The  firm  subsequently  put  up  the  Lincoln 
Cotton  Factory,  with  about  three  thousand  spindles,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba  River,  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Lin- 
colnton. To  this  factory,  customers  came  in  wagons  over  a  hundred  miles 
to  trade  for  spun  cotton.  In  1835,  Michael  Schenck  and  Dr.  Bivings  sold 
out  to  Col.  John  Hoke,  and  Mr.  Schenck  retired  from  business,  which,  be- 
sides the  cotton  mill,  consisted  of  a  branch  store  at  Sherill's  Ford  and  a 
partnership  with  Messrs.  McBee  and  Reinhardt  in  Rutherford,  N.  C.  The 
mill  was  burned  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  never  rebuilt,  although  it  had 
been  run  at  a  profit. 
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It  was  in  1815  that  the  seventy-five  spindles  of  the  original  Schenck  mill 
began  to  sing  a  song  of  progress  to  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  which  carried 
the  echo  down  the  river.  It  did  not  cease  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  dwellers 
along  the  banks,  but  grew  into  a  song  of  inspiration,  prompting  the  spirit 
of  industry  in  hundreds  of  homes,  as  it  resounded  among  the  hills  and 
along  the  valleys  for  nearly  a  century.  The  solo  of  1815  soon  became  a 
quartette  and  grew  rapidly  into  a  chorus,  as  spindles  were  set  in  motion  at 
every  waterfall.  The  chorus  has  now  (1916)  become  a  jubilee  concert, 
listened  to  by  thousands  of  prosperous  men  and  women  employed  in  cotton 
factories  in  forty-five  counties  of  the  "  Old  North  State  ".  The  music  of 
the  spindles  reached  the  ears  of  the  whole  nation  as  these  factories  multi- 
plied, and  the  notes  of  over  33,000,000  spindles  in  more  than  2,000  factories 
mingled  with  the  beating  of  time  on  the  looms,  each  adding  harmony  to  the 
chorus.  The  inception  of  this  jubilee  was  the  simple  song  of  the  seventy-five 
home-made  spindles  of  Michael  Schenck,  which  in  181 5  started  the  echo 
of  advancing  prosperity  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful  Catawba. 

After  relinquishing  business,  this  pioneer  cotton  mill  proprietor  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  lived  a  retired  life.  May  11,  1801,  he  had  married 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Daniel  Warlick  of  Lincoln  County.  She  died  in  1815, 
leaving  him  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  daughters  were  married 
to  Methodist  preachers  in  North  Carolina  and  had  large  families.  Michael 
Schenck  was  brought  up  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  attended  the  Dutch 
Lutheran  Church  in  Lincolnton  in  1822.  His  son,  David  Warlick  Schenck, 
became  a  prominent  surgeon  and  medical  practitioner  in  Lincolnton  County ; 
his  grandson,  the  Hon,  David  Schenck,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  son  of  David 
Warlick,  became  a  prominent  lawyer,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  author, 
and  founder  of  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company,  to  provide  a  cus- 
todian for  the  Battle  Ground  Park  and  for  historical  relics  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Judge  Schenck  was  the  first  president  of  the  company,  and  his  son, 
David,  Jr.,  was  the  secretary. 

Michael  Schenck  died  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  March  6,  1849. 
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ATRICK  BANNON  was  born  in  Cranston,  R.  I.,  in  1841,  son  of  John 

and  Katherine   ( )   Bannon;    grandson  of  Peter  and  Ann 

(Getrick)  Bannon,  of  County  Rosconson,  Ireland.  After  a  few 
years'  attendance  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  he  in  1850  went 
to  work  in  the  bleach  house  of  the  Sayles  Bleachery,  and  eighteen  years 
later  was  made  foreman  of  the  starching  department.  In  the  fifty-five 
year  period  which  he  was  identified  with  this  large  establishment,  Mr, 
Bannon  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  expert  bleacher,  and  in  1909,  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Mansfield  Bleachery,  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  this  latter  corporation,  and  served  until  his  death.  His 
advancing  years  impelled  him  in  1906  to  resign  his  connection  with  the 
Sayles  Bleachery,  but  even  after  his  retirement,  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted in  matters  pertaining  to  the  art  of  bleaching. 

Mr.  Bannon  resided  in  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  from  1875,  and  in  1898 
he  was  elected  and  served  as  alderman  from  the  Fifth  Ward  of  that  city, 
and  again  in  1899,  having  been  chosen  on  the  democratic  ticket.  For  many 
years,  he  was  a  communicant  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Central  Falls,  and 
a  generous  supporter  of  this  parish. 

October  23,  1873,  he  married  Bridget  E.,  daughter  of  Michael  -  A 
Bridget  Burke,  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a.il  had  six  r^-'lHrpn.  ,nree 
sons  and  one  daughter  surviving  him,  viz.,  Jv^hn  r.,  bom  July  22,  1875, 
attended  La  Salle  Academy  and  Brown  University,  and  became  r--'^^\Ar.^'- 
of  the  Mansfield  Bleachery  at  the  death  of  his  father:  "  /mam  H.,  born 
April  8,  1880,  attended  La  Salle  Academy  and  Brown  University,  and  in 
1909,  became  treasurer  of  the  Mansfield  Bleachery ;  and  Leo  M.,  born 
April  15,  1884,  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1907,  and  be- 
came a  mechanical  engineer  at  Ware  Shoals,  S.  C.  Mr.  Bannon's  daughter, 
Margaret,  born  July  21,  1882,  married  Eugene  R.,  son  of  Charles  and 
Rose  (Cadden)  Farrell.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1912,  Mr. 
Bannon  became  ill  with  La  Grippe,  and  his  death  occurred  about  three 
weeks  later,  January  14,  1913. 
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EORGE  HENRY  GILBERT,  born  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  February 
15    1806,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Betsey   (Pierce)   Gilbert 
—         and  a  grandson  of  John  and  Hannah  (Hammond)  Gilbert.     The 
Gilbert  family  was  of  English  origin,  and  the  first  of  its  members  to  settle 
in  America  was  John  Gilbert,  who  reached  here  about  1634  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Taunton,  Mass.     With  a  very  limited  education,  acqmred  in  the 
common  schools,  George  H.  Gilbert,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  left  home 
to  make  his  way  alone  in  the  world.     He  went  first  to  Pomfret,  Conn., 
where   he   lived   until    1824,   and   spent  the   next   three   years   m   button 
learning   the   carpenter's   trade.      From    1827   to    1832,    he   worked    as    a 
machinist  in  Worcester,  and  then,  having  gained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  business,  he  removed  to  North  Andover  and  for  a  short  time  worked 
as  a  journeyman  in  a  machineshop  there.    This  position  he  resigned,  and  with 
two   other   gentlemen    formed   the    copartnership    of    Barnes,    Gilbert    & 
Richardson,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  machinery.    Of  this 
firm    of  which  Messrs.  Davis  &  Furber  were  the  successors,  Mr.  Gilbert 
continued  a  member  until  1846,  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired 
during  this  period  were  a  preparation  for  the  success,  which,  in  later  years 
he  attained  as  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  fabrics. 

In  August,  1841,  while  still  engaged  in  building  woolen  machmery  m 
North  Andover,  Mr.  Gilbert  changed  his  residence  -to  Ware,  Mass.,  in 
anticipation  of  establishing  there  a  woolen  manufactory  with  Charles  A. 
Stevens,  of  North  Andover.  He  subsequently,  under  the  copartnership 
name  of  Gilbert  &  Stevens,  procured  by  purchase  from  the  assignees 
of  the  Hampshire  Manufacturing  Company,  for  the  sum  of  $35.ooo.,  all 
the  property  formerly  owned  by  that  company  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ware  River,  which  included  the  water  power  with  the  adjoining  land, 
and  a  woolen  mill  with  machinery,  and  began  at  once  the  manufacture 
of  broadcloths  and  cloakings,  but  two  years  later  changed  their  product 
to  fine  flannels,  and  this  business  proved  so  successful  that  in  1846  it  be- 
came necessary  to  erect  another  mill,  which  was  accordingly  built  on  the 
privilege  next  below  the  one  they  then  occupied,  and  set  in  operation  with 
four  sets  of  machinery,  the  original  mill  being  equipped  with  five  sets.  In 
1 85 1,  the  firm  of  Gilbert  &  Stevens  was  dissolved  and  the  mill  property 
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was  divided  between  the  partners,  the  stone  mill,  built  in  1846,  falling  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  who  for  six  years  continued  manufacturing  operations  alone, 
and  at  several  industrial  fairs,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  white  flan- 
nels, to  the  manufacture  of  which  he  devoted  his  mill  entirely.  July  i, 
1857,  admitting  his  nephew,  Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  to  an  interest  in  the  business, 
it  was  subsequently  conducted  as  George  H.  Gilbert  &  Co.  The  junior 
partner  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  as  office  boy  had  entered  his 
uncle's  establishment  in  1851,  for  a  while  served  as  clerk,  and  later  held 
various  positions  in  the  mill,  thus  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business. 

Early  in  the  year,  1858,  Messrs.  Gilbert  began  the  manufacture  of 
opera  flannels,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  this  industry  that  within 
three  or  four  years  the  importation  of  opera  flannels  into  this  country 
ceased.  Messrs.  Gilbert  also  continued  the  manufacture  of  fine  white  flan- 
nels and  the  demand  for  these  had  become  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
plant;  in  consequence,  a  manufacturing  property  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Hard  wick  was  purchased  in  i860,  and  on  this  site  a  brick  mill  was  built, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  now  (1916)  flourishing  village  of  Gil- 
bertville.  This  mill  was  put  in  operation  in  January,  1862,  with  six  sets 
of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  balmoral  skirts ;  the  following  year, 
a  second  mill,  connected  with  the  first,  was  erected  and  started  with  two 
sets  of  machinery,  and  within  another  year,  a  third  mill  was  built.  In 
1865,  three  additional  sets  of  machinery  were  placed  in  the  Gilbertville 
Mills,  making  eleven  sets  in  all  devoted  to  the  production  of  these  skirts, 
the  output  of  which  originally  amounted  to  400  per  day,  but  they  were  soon 
in  such  great  demand  that  while  the  production  was  increased  to  1,000  per 
day,  the  supply  was  still  inadequate.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  de- 
mand for  balmorals  began  to  decline,  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  then  sought  to 
increase  their  production  of  fine  flannels,  and  in  1867  erected  a  fourth 
mill  at  Gilbertville,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other  three,  also  nu- 
merous dwelling  houses  for  their  operatives  and  a  hall  for  religious  worship. 
Their  business  had  by  this  time  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  make 
incorporating  expedient  and  in  the  spring  of  1868  the  George  H.  Gilbert 
Manufacturing  Company  was  duly  organized,  with  George  H.  Gilbert  as 
president;  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  as  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Gilbert's  son,  Charles 
D.  Gilbert,  who  now  became  a  stockholder,  as  secretary.  A  few  months 
later,  the  mill,  erected  the  previous  year  by  Messrs.  Gilbert,  was  put  into 
successful  operation,  with  six  sets  of  machinery,  and  this  was  the  last 
step  toward  enlarging  the  manufactory  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  destined  to 
witness,  for  failing  health  compelled  him  to  renounce  all  business  responsi- 
bilities and  he  died  within  a  short  time. 
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During  his  business  life,  Mr.  Gilbert  also  acceptably  filled  various 
public  offices.  In  1857,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  and  twice  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  during  which  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures. He  was  a  member  of  the  East  Congregational  Church  at  Ware. 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  first  married  to  Phebe  J.  Farnham,  of  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  George  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.  She  died  in  1841, 
and  in  1845,  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  Hooker,  of  Enfield,  Mass.,  and  their 
children  were,— Charles  D.,  Mary  L.,  J.  H.  Grenville,  Phebe  F.  and  Edward 
H.  Gilbert.  George  H.  Gilbert  passed  away  May  6,  1869,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  The  manufacturing  business  at  Ware  and  Gilbertville,  which 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  noble  efforts,  has  at  this  writing  (1916)  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.,  and  occupies  three  mills,  housing  12  combs, 
28  sets  of  woolen  machinery,  13  worsted  cards;  13,776  worsted  spindles 
and  476  looms.  In  1916,  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  was  president;  Edward  H. 
Gilbert,  vice-president;  J.  H.  Grenville  Gilbert,  treasurer;  Charles  B. 
Wetherby,  secretary;  and  John  H.  Neff,  2nd  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 
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IN  the  records  of  the  memorable  meeting  held  in  Carpenter's  Hall, 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March, 
1775,  to  form  the  "United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  Promoting 
American  Manufactures  ",  is  recorded  the  first  organized  attempt  to  manu- 
facture cotton  goods  by  new  methods  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  there  the 
pioneer  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States  was  organized,  although  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  upon  small  spinning  wheels  was  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1760.  The  new  industrial  era  dawning  with 
the  invention,  and  perfection  to  a  certain  practical  degree,  of  cotton  spin- 
ning machines  had  been  up  to  this  time  retarded  by  the  attitude  of  the 
English  government.  Parliament  had  passed  stringent  laws,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  machines,  plans  and  models  of  machines  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  and  sought  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the 
new  mechanical  devices,  lately  discovered,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  the  Colonies,  so  soon  to  win  political  independence,  hoping 
to  retain  to  the  mother  country  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from 
the  inventions  as  well  as  to  make  the  Colonists  dependent  upon  England's 
industries. 

In  response  to  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Philadelphia  Gazette",  February  22,  1775,  the  "United 
Company  of  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  American  Manufactures "  was 
organized  March  16,  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  woolens,  cottons  and  linens.  The  company  was  to  exist  for  three  years, 
dating  from  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers ;  the  officers  to 
consist  of  twelve  managers,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretary  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  three  to  be  changed  annually,  those  going  out  to  be  chosen  by 
lot.  At  this  meeting,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  afterwards  became  physi- 
cian-general of  the  American  Army  and  who  was  the  founder  of  Dickenson 
College,  presided  and  made  an  address  foreshadowing  the  necessity,  the 
possibilities,  and  the  advantages  of  establishing  such  manufactures,  after 
which  Joseph  Stiles  was  elected  treasurer ;  James  Cannon,  secretary ;  Chris- 
topher Marshal,  chairman;  Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill, 
Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick,  Frederick  Kuhl,  Robert  Strettel  Jones,  Richard 
Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury,  James  Popham,  Isaac  Howell,  and  Timothy  Mat- 
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look,  managers.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  meeting,  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  which  assembled  in  this  same  hall  in  May,  1775,  opposed  in 
one  of  its  acts,  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  American  ports,  and, 
in  July,  two  months  later,  the  Congress  again  met  and  prepared  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  to  be  sent  to  England,  in  which  they  decided  to  defend  their 
rights  and  liberties  at  whatever  cost.  This  Congress  had  elected  George 
Washington,  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  troops,  and  sent  him  to 
Boston,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
shortly   after  the   battle  of   Bunker   Hill,   which   had   been   fought  June 

17,  1775- 

About  this  time,  Christopher  Tully  constructed  a  machine  for  spinning 
four  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  one  time,  after  the  model  of  the  spinning 
jenny  made  by  Hargreaves,  and  placed  it  on  exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 
This  machine  was  subsequently  secured  by  the  managers  of  the  new  com- 
pany, whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  its  operation ;  a  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Market  Streets  (afterwards  the  site  of  the  Federal 
Post  Ofifice  building),  was  leased  from  William  Smith  for  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  the  jenny  installed  and  the  manufacture  of  yarn  spun  from 
cotton  immediately  begun.  In  August,  1775,  an  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished for  spinners  and  by  October,  1775,  the  company  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, employing  about  four  hundred  women  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen  and  linen  yarns,  some  of  the  operators  receiving  the  raw  material 
and  spinning  it  at  their  homes,  while  others  operated  the  Tully  spinning 
jenny  in  the  factory. 

On  November  8,  1775,  Tench  Coxe,  an  early  advocate  of  American  man- 
ufactures, became  a  member  of  the  company  and  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  took  intense  interest  in  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  was  the  first 
to  urge  the  people  of  the  south  to  cultivate  cotton,  believing  that  the  re- 
sources of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacture  should  be  united  so 
that  no  department  of  labor  would  be  lost.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  March  17,  1776,  and  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of 
the  company,  Richard  Wells  ofificiated  and  made  an  address.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  year  of  the  company,  March  17,  1777,  Robert  Strettel 
Jones  delivered  the  official  address  and  a  division  of  the  profits  was  made. 
In  this  speech  he  stated  that  the  company  had  manufactured  linen  goods 
to  the  value  of  1,443  pounds,  is.  7d.,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods  worth 
474  pounds,  I2S.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the  capital  stock 
amounted  to  5,081  pounds,  9s.  lod.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms 
and  other  machines  to  the  value  of  254  pounds,  14s.  The  shares  of  stock 
originally  sold  for  10  pounds,  their  par  value,  and  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  compelling  many 
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of  the  patriotic  citizens  to  flee  the  city,  among  which  were  the  managers 
and  proprietors  of  the  company,  and  thereby  causing  the  cessation  of  the 
business,  the  shares  were  worth  ly  pounds,  6s.  6d.,  an  appreciation  of  82 
per  cent.,  or  41  per  cent,  a  year. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  troops  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1778,  the  business  of  the  American  Manufactory,  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  resumed,  but  passed  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  original  managers,  and  who  had  previously  conducted  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics  in  South  Alley,  afterwards 
changed  to  North  Street,  between  Market  and  Arch  Streets  and  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  in  Hudson's  Alley.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
fulling  and  dyeing,  and  later  manufactured  chemicals,  being  the  first  manu- 
facturer of  white  lead  in  the  United  States,  to  which,  with  other  chemicals, 
he  devoted  his  entire  attention  after  the  removal  of  his  store  to  65  North 
Front  Street  in  1789.  In  the  previous  spring  of  1777,  Wetherill's  gifts  of 
clothing  to  the  suffering  Army  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  went  far 
to  keep  that  body  of  heroic,  but  dissatisfied,  patriots  from  disbanding. 
Leasing  the  factory  of  the  American  Manufactory,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr., 
carried  on  the  business  as  an  individual.  In  the  early  fall  of  1777,  he 
contracted  with  the  Continental  Congress  to  make  goods  for  the  American 
Army,  which  contract  was  in  force  during  the  four  years  following.  On 
March  29,  1787,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "  Act  to  en- 
courage and  protect  the  Manufactures  of  the  State  ".  This  Act  prohibited, 
under  certain  penalties,  the  exportation  of  manufacturing  machinery,  and 
owed  its  passage  to  the  efforts  of  British  agents  to  secure  two  carding  and 
spinning  machines  in  the  possession  of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Thus  en- 
couraged, a  revival  of  the  original  company  was  proposed,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Tench  Coxe,  who  called  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  old 
subscribers  and  they  met  August  9,  1787,  when  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  again 
presided.  Coxe  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address,  which  was 
afterwards  published  by  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Domestic  Manufacture",  the  name  adopted  by  the  or- 
ganizers at  the  meeting,  and  steps  were  taken  to  equip  and  start  the  old 
factory  under  the  management  of  Tench  Coxe.  At  his  own  risk  and  ex- 
pense, Coxe  made  a  contract  with  an  English  mechanic,  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  to  return  to  England  and  there  secure  brass  models  of  the 
Arkwright  machinery.  This  attempt  being  unsuccessful,  in  November  he 
advertised  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  5  pounds  for  "  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  the  most 
useful  machine  or  engine,  to  be  moved  by  water,  fire  or  otherwise,  by  which 
the  ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  flax  or  hemp 
should  be  better  saved  by  any  then  used  ",  which  advertisement  attracted 
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the  attention  of  Samuel  Slater  and  induced  him  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Coxe  also  offered  premiums  for  the  raising  and  cleaning  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  hemp,  flax  or  cotton,  and  for  the  best  specimens  or  patterns  of 
printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  calico  print  works  and  bleachery  of  John  Hewson 
in  1789. 

In  October,  1789,  the  legislature  passed  another  "Act  to  assist  the 
Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  State  ".  An  award  of  one  hundred  pounds 
was  given  to  John  Hogue  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  for  a  carding  machine 
completed  for  the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  a  report  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  company,  Samuel 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  ''that  up  to  August  23,  1788,  capital  to  the  amount  of  1,327 
pounds,  los.,  6d.  had  been  paid  in,  and  that  453  pounds,  los.,  2d.  had  been 
expended  for  machines,  utensils  and  fittings  of  the  house  for  manufacture, 
leaving  a  balance,  as  a  circulating  capital,  of  874  pounds,  os.,  4d.",  that  "  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  women  were  employed  in  spinning  yarn  ",  and 
that  "  while  the  first  loom  was  not  started  until  April  12,  1788,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  artists,  the  drawback  of  making  machines  without 
models,  or  with  imperfect  ones,  and  the  obstructions  caused  by  foreign 
agents,  they  had  twenty-six  looms  at  work  operated  by  horse  power,  a 
carding  machine,  four  spinning  jennies  of  40,  44,  60  and  80  spindles  ". 
Of  the  twenty-six  looms  mentioned,  the  first  was  installed  April  12,  1788, 
and  additional  looms  set  up  from  time  to  time  until  the  total  number  were 
in  operation  by  November  i  of  that  year.  A  carding  machine  and  four 
frames  had  previously  been  set  up  early  in  the  spring.  The  report  further 
stated,  "that  the  goods  produced  were:  jeans,  2,9591/2  yards;  corduroys, 
197I/2;  federal  rib,  67;  beaver  fustian,  57;  plain  cottons,  1,5671/2;  linen, 
725;  tow  linen,  1,3371/2;  total,  7,111  yards",  and  "that  from  August  23, 
1788,  to  November  i,  1788,  they  had  manufactured  jeans,  corduroys,  flow- 
ered cottons,  cottons,  flax  linens,  tow  linens  and  birdeye,  4,016  yards,  of 
which  over  one-half,  or  2,095  yards,  were  cottons  and  they  had  240  yards 
in  the  looms;  had  sold  jeans,  cotton  and  linen  yarns,  fine  and  tow  linen 
to  the  value  of  458  pounds,  53s.  nd.,  the  net  profit  upon  their  operations 
being  about  ^2  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum  " ;  and 
that  "the  entire  product  from  August  amounted  to  11,367  yards  and  from 
the  want  of  proper  bleach-yard  and  persons  who  understood  the  bleaching 
business  only  190  yards  of  cotton  had  been  printed  ". 

April  9,  1789,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  author- 
ized to  subscribe,  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  for  "  one 
hundred  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the 
Society  ",  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  treas- 
urer. Dr.'  Rittenhouse,  in  favor  of  Christopher  Marshall,  Jr.,  treasurer  of 
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the  society,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  business  was  con- 
tinued until  March  24,  1790,  on  the  night  of  which  the  building,  where  this 
enterprise  was  carried  on,  was  burned,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the  ground, 
the  evidence  showing  that  it  had  been  fired  by  an  incendiary,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods. 


JAMES  H  LAMB  Co 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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American  Printing  CoJ 


AMERICAN  Printing  Company,  formerly  the  American  Print  Works 
of  Fall  River,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  was  established  as  a  Print 
Works  in  1834  by  Holder  Borden  (1799-1837)  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  early  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Fall  River  and  the  vicinity, 
and  who  had  previously  purchased  a  small  print  works  established  at  Tiver- 
ton in  1829,  which  was  being  operated  by  him  in  1834  when  it  passed  into 
other  hands.  With  him  were  associated  most  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  which  had  been  formed  in  1821,  and  by 
1834  had  grown  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  many  of  Fall  River's  en- 
terprises. The  American  Print  Works  was  started,  January,  1835,  in  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company  with  four  printing 
machines  capable  of  printing  from  2,000  to  2,500  pieces  of  calico  per  week, 
most  of  which  was  block  printing  by  hand,  and  this  small  beginning  grew 
to  be  the  most  prominent  legacy  left  to  the  business  of  Fall  River  by  this 
energetic  and  enterprising  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods.  Holder  Borden 
was  the  first  agent  of  the  company,  and,  upon  his  death  in  1837,  Jefferson 
Borden  became  agent  and  principal  manager  and  he  conducted  the  busi- 
ness with  great  success  for  thirty-nine  years.  Thomas  J.  Borden,  brother 
of  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  the  subsequent  owner  of  the  works,  and  son  of  Col. 
Richard  Borden,  became  agent  and  principal  manager  in  1876.  The  plant 
had  been  increased  in  size  from  1835  to  1854  until  at  the  latter  date  the 
output  was  9,000  pieces  a  week. 

The  business  was  incorporated  as  the  American  Print  Works  in  1857, 
when  the  land  and  buildings,  which,  until  then,  had  been  leased  from  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  were  purchased.  Col.  Richard  Borden, 
a  brother  of  Jefferson  Borden,  at  that  time  was  made  president  and  held 
the  office  until  his  death  in  1874.  In  1858  the  two  brothers  purchased  the 
Bay  State  Print  Works,  which,  from  the  small  print  works  originally  oper- 
ated in  Tiverton  by  Holder  Borden  until  1834,  had  grown  to  be  a  large 
concern.  The  two  works  were  subsequently  run  under  one  management 
until  1876,  the  Bay  State  building  then  being  converted  into  a  cotton  mill. 

In  December,  1867,  a  fire  destroyed  the  boiler-house  and  machine-room 
building,  with  much  of  the  machinery  and  stock  in  the  Bay  State  Print 
Works  Building,  and  within  a  month  another  fire  consumed  the  larger  and 
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more  valuable  part  of  the  plant  of  the  American  Print  Works,  which  had 
been  that  year  greatly  improved  by  rebuilding  a  portion,  and  substituting 
Fall  River  granite  for  the  wooden  structure.  This  fire  occurred  the  day 
before  that  planned  for  occupancy.  The  loss  thus  incurred  by  the  American 
Print  Works  by  these  two  disasters  amounted  to  over  $2,500,000.  In  spite 
of  this  great  loss,  however,  a  new  granite  building  with  a  front,  406  feet  by 
60  feet  in  width,  and  five  stories  high,  located  in  Water  Street,  near  the 
wharf  of  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  was  immediately  planned 
and  the  indomitable  spirit  that  ever  characterized  the  Borden  family  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  following  the  fire,  three 
hundred  workmen  began  clearing  away  the  remains  of  the  building  and  in 
one  year  and  four  months  (May,  1869)  this  building,  equipped  with  a  very 
full  line  of  machinery,  was  ready  for  occupancy.  This  growth  and  accom- 
plishment is  remarkable,  as  the  enterprise  was  started  by  Holder  Borden  as 
a  side  issue  to  provide  for  cloth  manufactured  by  him  in  other  mills,  and 
the  experiment  under  his  skilful  management,  and  that  of  Jefferson  Borden 
and  his  brother,  Col.  Richard  Borden,  grew  into  a  profitable  enterprise. 
The  persistent  energy  and  preseverance  of  these  two  brothers  surmounted 
the  disaster  of  fire  that  would  have  discouraged  many  less  heroic  men. 

The  new  granite  buildings  included  the  main  building,  a  structure  of 
five  floors,  with  high  basement  and  Mansard  roof.  In  the  center  of  the 
building  was  a  clock  tower  no  feet  in  height.  The  building  contained  the 
latest  improved  printing-machines,  capable  of  producing  80,000,000  yards 
of  calico  per  annum,  when  in  full  operation.  Besides  the  main  building, 
there  were  erected  four  ells  on  the  west.  The  combined  length  of  these  four 
ells  and  the  main  building  was  1,152  feet.  In  addition  to  these  buildings, 
there  were  erected  two  boiler-houses,  dye-house,  carpenter  and  chemical 
shops,  all  constructed  of  granite,  and  if  placed  on  a  direct  line  would  present 
a  front  of  solid  masonry  aggregating  2,055  f^^t  in  length.  The  buildings 
covered  over  816  square  rods  of  land  and  presented  an  architectural  beauty 
and  sense  of  solidity  seldom  seen  in  mill  buildings.  The  corporation  subse- 
quently erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  connected  by  a  sub- 
way, two  substantial  brick  buildings,  one  used  for  offices,  designing  rooms 
and  storage,  and  the  other  for  shearing,  folding  and  packing  rooms. 

In  1879,  the  American  Print  Works  passed  into  the  hands  of  assignees 
because  of  financial  difficulties  brought  about  by  the  heavy  fire  losses  of 
1869.  In  1880,  the  control  of  the  printing  business  was  secured  by  Matthew 
C.  D.  Borden,  a  son  of  Col.  Richard  Eorden,  and  was  incorporated  as  the 
American  Printing  Company  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $750,000.  At  that  time  Mr.  Borden  associated  himself 
with  the  firm  of  Wright,  Bliss  &  Fabyan,  afterwards  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Com- 
pany, which  firm  became  the   selling  agents   for  the  American   Printing 
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Company,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  July  i,  1910.  The  account 
of  the  corporation  was  then  transferred  to  the  firm  of  M.  C.  D.  Borden 
and  Sons. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Borden  purchased  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company 
(a  separate  history  of  which  follows),  and  in  1889  erected  on  the  property 
the  first  of  the  seven  cotton  mills,  which,  in  1916,  were  owned  by  the 
American  Printing  Company  and  were  supplying  it  with  a  weekly  produc- 
tion of  80,000  pieces  of  cotton  cloth.  In  1902,  the  American  Printing  Com- 
pany acquired  the  property  of  the  Fall  River  Machine  Company,  and,  after 
removing  the  old  buildings,  the  foundation  for  an  immense  storehouse  was 
laid  and  the  building  completed  during  the  same  year.  In  1916  the  works 
had  increased  to  an  immense  plant  covering  an  area  of  16  acres  with  actual 
floor  space  of  1,090,000  square  feet,  and  had  in  operation  36  printing-ma- 
chines with  a  weekly  capacity  of  135,000  pieces  of  printed  fabrics.  The 
power  was  obtained  from  4  steam  engines  of  2,500  horse  power,  the  steam 
being  furnished  by  51  boilers  consuming  900  tons  of  coal  weekly  and  the 
pay-roll  carried  the  names  of  over  1,600  employees. 

James  B.  Harley  was  superintendent  and  agent  of  the  American  Print- 
ing Company  for  many  years,  also  agent  of  the  Iron  Works  Company  dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  mills.  At  his  death  in  1902  his  son,  Henry  B.,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  superintendent  and  continued  in  that  position  until  he  re- 
signed in  August,  1910,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Whittaker. 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  in  1916  were, — Bertram  H.  Borden,  presi- 
dent; Howard  S.  Borden,  treasurer;  Nathan  Durfee,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  Joseph  H.  Hindle,  superintendent. 
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Fall  River  Ir.  Wks.  Co. 
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FALL  RIVER  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  Fall  River,  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  was  established  in  1821  by  Major  Bradford  Durfee 
and  Col.  Richard  Borden,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  sloop 
building,  and  personally  made,  not  only  the  frame  of  the  sloop,  but  from 
primitive  material  the  iron  that  went  into  its  construction.  The  needs  of  ship 
building  and  of  the  use  of  hoop-iron  in  making  casks  for  whalers  were  the 
incentives  that  led  to  establishing  the  works.  In  order  to  command  suffi- 
cient capital  to  carry  out  their  plans,  they  interested  Holder  Borden  and 
David  Anthony  of  Fall  River,  and  William  Valentine,  Joseph  Butler,  Abra- 
ham Wilkinson  and  Isaac  Wilkinson  of  Providence,  R.  L,  who  altogether 
subscribed  to  thirty-two  shares  at  $750.  each,  amounting  to  $24,000.,  of 
which  shares  the  W^ilkinsons  took  eight,  Bradford  Durfee  four  shares, 
Joseph  Butler  four  shares,  David  Anthony  four  shares,  Richard  Borden 
four  shares,  William  Valentine  four  shares,  and  Holder  Borden  four  shares. 
David  Anthony  was  elected  clerk  of  the  association,  Bradford  Durfee,  agent, 
and  served  as  treasurer,  and  Richard  Borden,  assistant  agent.  Soon  after 
the  business  was  started,  Abraham  and  Isaac  Wilkinson  failed  and  their 
shares  were  taken  up  by  creditors.  The  actual  cash  paid  in  by  shareholders 
did  not  amount  to  over  $18,000.,  but  the  business  prospered  and  no  more 
was  called  for. 

February  4,  1825,  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Fall  River  Iron 
Works  Company  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.,  which  capital  was  further  increased  by  net 
earnings  to  $960,000.  in  1845.  The  earnings  at  this  time  aggregated,  be- 
sides that  represented  in  capital  stock,  upwards  of  $500,000.,  employed  in 
carrying  on  outside  ventures  named  in  another  part  of  this  work,  including 
the  purchase,  for  $10,000.,  of  the  large  section  of  land  along  the  shore  of 
the  river  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  creek  as  far  as  Annawan  Street  and 
East  to  Canal  Street.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  October, 
1826,  Abraham  Wilkinson  was  elected  president,  Bradford  Durfee,  treas- 
urer and  agent,  and  Holder  Borden,  clerk.  At  a  second  election,  held  May 
7,  1827,  Richard  Borden  succeeded  Holder  Borden  as  clerk  and  at  the 
third  annual  meeting,  in  May,  1828,  William  Valentine  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Richard  Borden,  clerk,  treasurer  and  agent,  and  he  continued  in 
office  for  forty-four  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  February  24,  1874. 
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The  first  foundry  was  built  to  furnish  hoop-iron  to  New  Bedford 
whalers  and  bar-iron  in  various  sizes,  and  soon  after  two  machines  were 
put  in  operation  to  make  nails,  the  process  of  heading  being  done  by  hand. 
The  nails  thus  produced,  when  a  sloop  load  was  ready,  were  carried  to 
New  York  and  up  the  Hudson  River,  sales  being  effected  at  the  various 
landings.  The  nails,  being  of  superior  workmanship,  commanded  a  ready 
market  after  their  first  introduction,  and  the  Fall  River  nail  soon  attracted 
buyers  as  far  south  as  Mobile,  Alabama.  In  1840,  the  business  demanded 
larger  quarters,  and  the  works  were  removed  to  their  1916  location  and 
the  site  of  the  old  foundry  became  that  of  the  Metacomet  Cotton  Mill. 
Tune  2,  1843,  at  I  :  30  A.  M.,  a  fire  started  in  the  rolling  mill  which  entirely 
destroyed  the  building,  but  before  sunrise  lumber  was  being  carted  in  and 
upon  the  red  hot  debris  a  new  mill  was  begun,  and  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion within  the  limited  period  of  six  weeks.  The  mills  were  destroyed  by 
fire  a  second  time  November  11,  1859,  and  as  rapidly  replaced  by  new 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  1877,  six  hundred  hands  were  employed  and 
40  tons  of  scrap  and  pig  iron  transformed  into  merchantable  goods  daily, 
the  operations  being  carried  on  in  three  distinct  and  separate  buildings, — 
the  rolling  mill,  the  nail  mill,  and  the  foundry,  in  order  to  guard  against 
another  total  destruction  of  the  works  by  fire.  The  aggregate  consumption 
of  iron  per  annum  was  32,000  tons  in  the  production  of  nails,  hoops,  rods, 
castings,  etc.  One  hundred  and  five  nail  machines  were  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing 115,000  kegs  of  nails  annually,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  averaged 
$25,000. 

At  that  time  Jefferson  Borden  was  president,  Robert  C.  Brown,  clerk 
and  treasurer,  and  Jefferson  Borden,  Holder  D.  Durfee,  John  S.  Brayton, 
William  B.  Durfee  and  Richard  B.  Borden,  directors.  The  company,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  the  Iron  Works,  built  in  1831  a  stone  store-house 
50x40  feet,  located  between  the  Annawan  blacksmith  shop  and  the  wooden 
building  owned  by  the  Iron  Works  Company  and  constructed  a  dam  in 
1833,  which  was  subsequently  used  by  the  American  Print  Works.  It  had, 
in  1827,  completed  wharfs  for  the  accommodation  of  steamboats,  and  in 
that  year  purchased  the  steamer  "  Hancock  "  and  established  a  steamboat 
route  between  Fall  River  and  Providence,  and  in  1832  built  a  new  steam- 
boat, the  "  King  Phillip  ",  which,  superseded  the  "  Hancock  ".  In  1845,  the 
company  built  the  "  Bradford  Durfee  ",  and  a  few  years  later  the  "  Meta- 
comet ",  followed  by  the  "  Canonicus  ",  and  in  1874  by  the  "  Richard  Bor- 
den ".  In  1833,  the  company  built  the  first  marine  railway  on  Mount  Hope 
Bay  and  Taunton  River.  The  stockholders  of  the  corporation  were  then 
large  owners  in  the  American  Print  Works,  and  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works 
Company  was  largely  interested  in  the  Bay  State  Steamboat  Company,  the 
Fall  River  Manufactory  (cotton),  and  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufac- 
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tory,  and  was  sole  owner  of  the  Metacomet  Mill.  In  August,  1857,  a 
schedule  of  the  property  showed  a  valuation  of  $1,200,206.67.  August  4, 
1874,  Philip  D,  Borden  was  elected  treasurer  in  place  of  Col.  Richard 
Borden,  deceased,  and  in  1875  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  C.  Brown. 

No  dividends  were  paid  up  to  1850,  but  between  1850  and  1880  the 
company  had  paid  its  stockholders  in  dividends  $3,073,000.,  besides  stock 
in  the  Fall  River  Manufactory.  In  1880,  it  was  thought  best  to  divide  the 
varied  interests  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  and  new  corpora- 
tions were  formed  under  the  name  of  Metacomet  Mills,  capital  $288,000. ; 
Fall  River  Machine  Company,  capital  $96,000. ;  Fall  River  Gas  Works, 
capital  $288,000. ;  Fall  River  Steamboat  Company,  capital  $192,000. ;  and 
this  property  was  divided  as  capitalized  among  the  stockholders  of  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  they  receiving  for  one  share  of  the 
original  stock  three  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works,  three 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Metacomet  Mills,  one  share  of  the  stock  of  the 
Fall  River  Machine  Company,  and  two  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Fall  River 
Steamboat  Company,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works 
Company  was  thus  reduced  from  $960,000.  to  $192,000.,  and  the  value  of 
the  new  shares  decreased  from  $1,000.  to  $100.,  and  to  the  holder  of  each 
share  of  the  undivided  stock  two  shares  of  the  new  stock  was  alloted  at 
the  par  value  of  $100. 

In  1888,  M.  C.  D.  Borden  purchased  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  prop- 
erty, which  had  a  valuable  water  front  adjoining  the  print  works.  In  1889, 
he  erected  No.  i  print  cloth  mill,  four  stories  high ;  in  1892,  Mill  No.  2,  three 
stories  high;  in  1893,  Mill  No.  3,  four  stories  high;  and  in  1894,  Mill  No.  4. 
four  stories  high,  all  of  brick.  These  four  mills  had  a  floor  space  of  840,000 
square  feet,  and  were  equipped  with  four  triple  expansion  engines  of  9,000 
horse  power,  fed  by  forty-five  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  the  smoke  from 
the  furnaces  being  carried  skyward  by  a  chimney  350  feet  high  and  30 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  combined  mills  operated  265,000  spindles, 
7,700  looms  and  377  cards  and  the  weekly  product  was  53.000  pieces  of 
print  cloth  from  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  using  400  tons  of  coal,  and  the  pay- 
roll had  the  names  of  2,700  employees.  In  1899,  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany were:  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  president;  William  J.  Harley,  treasurer; 
James  B.  Harley,  agent;  Samuel  E.  Hathaway,  superintendent;  and  M.  C. 
D.  Borden,  B.  H.  Borden  and  John  R.  Van  Wormer,  directors. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Borden  purchased  from  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany the  Metacomet  Mills,  erected  by  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company 
in  1847,  and  at  that  time  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $288,000.  The  plant 
included  a  stone  building,  four  stories  high,  equipped  with  23,840  spindles 
and  591  looms,  competent  to  manufacture  6,500,000  yards  of  cotton  print 
cloth  annually  from  2,5po  bales  of  cotton.     This  mill  was  immediately  en- 
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larged  and  improved  and  became  Mill  No.  6.  In  1902,  Mr.  Borden  built 
No.  5  Mill,  372x165  feet,  of  brick,  the  north  end  of  which  was  erected  on 
made  land  after  constructing  a  seawall  and  extending  the  wharf  area  to  a 
new  line.  He  also  purchased  for  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company  the 
old  Annawan  Manufactory,  incorporated  February  8,  1825,  by  Abraham 
Wilkinson,  Benjamin  Rodman,  Bradford  Durfee,  and  their  associates,  which 
-owned  a  mill  181  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  originally 
built  of  finished  stone  and  brick  by  Major  Bradford  Durfee,  and  equipped 
with  10,016  spindles  and  192  looms,  and  which  had  been  idle  for  some  time. 
The  old  building  was  torn  down  in  1905,  and  a  new  brick  mill,  Mill  No.  7, 
310  feet  long,  142  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high  on  the  south, 
and  four  stories  on  the  north,  was  erected  and  equipped  for  producing 
cotton  print  cloth.  In  1906,  these  seven  mill  buildings  were  in  full  opera- 
tion. In  19 16,  485,288  spindles  produced  the  yarn  for  13,767  looms  and 
the  mills  manufactured  weekly  80,000  pieces,  or  204,684,000  yards  of  cotton 
print  cloth  annually,  from  65,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  the  power  furnished 
by  8  steam  engines  of  16,000  horse  power,  and  fed  by  76  boilers,  which 
used  930  tons  of  coal  per  week.  The  works  employed  over  4,000  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls.  Bertram  H.  Borden  was  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  Howard  S.  Borden  was  treasurer,  and  Nathan  Durfee  assistant  treas- 
urer. Samuel  E.  Hathaway  continued  in  the  office  of  superintendent,  hav- 
ing full  charge  of  the  operatives  of  the  seven  mills  until  his  death  in  191 1, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Evans.  The  total  output  of  the  Fall 
River  Iron  Works  Company  was  converted  by  the  American  Printing  Com- 
pany and  the  dyed  and  finished  product  sold  through  the  commission  house 
of  M.  C.  D.  Borden  &  Sons  of  New  York. 
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THE  Sayles  Bleacheries,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Moshassuck 
River,  in  Saylesville,  Rhode  Island,  had  inception  in  1847,  i"  ^^e 
plant  known  in  early  history  as  the  Pimbly  Print  Works.  This 
establishment  (Pimbly  Print  Works)  came  into  existence  in  1829,  when 
Joseph  Pimbly  obtained  by  purchase  from  Israel  Arnold  a  tract  of  land, 
on  which  he  erected  several  small  wooden  buildings  and  commenced  the 
printing  of  cloth.  His  operations  covered  a  period  of  about  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen years,  but  his  business  was  apparently  very  moderate,  as  few  addi- 
tions were  made,  and  financial  embarrassment  is  indicated  by  a  record  of 
several  mortgages.  In  December,  1847,  the  entire  works  was  acquired  by 
William  F.  Sayles,  who,  the  following  spring,  converted  it  into  a  bleachery, 
which  he  styled  the  Moshassuck  Bleachery.  Mr.  Sayles,  at  the  time  he 
made  this  purchase,  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  inexperienced,  and 
had  little  capital,  but  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  enterprise  was  at- 
tended with  success.  The  output  from  one  ton  of  cloth  per  diem  had,  by 
1854,  increased  to  four  tons  daily,  Mr.  Sayles  enlarging  the  plant  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  business.  In  June, 
1854,  a  fire  consumed  the  entire  works.  Inside  ninety  days,  a  new  and 
larger  bleachery  had  been  erected,  which  was  capable  of  turning  out  six 
tons  of  finished  goods  daily.  But  the  business  had  become  so  well  estab- 
lished and  the  goods  had  gained  such  a  high  reputation  that  even  this  in- 
crease in  capacity  soon  became  inadequate  and  before  the  close  of  1855, 
further  additions  were  in  progress.  Mr.  Sayles  in  the  start  confined  his 
operations  to  the  bleaching  of  fine  sheetings  and  shirtings,  but  later  equipped 
his  establishment  for  bleaching  and  finishing  lawns  and  fancy  dress  goods. 
In  1864,  he  admitted  his  brother,  Frederick  Clark  Sayles.  to  an  interest 
and  the  partnership  became  known  as  W.  F.  &  F.  C.  Sayles,  and  remained 
thus  styled  until  1894,  when  William  F.  Sayles  died.  Frank  A.  Sayles  in- 
herited his  father's  interest  in  the  property  and  succeeded  him  in  business. 
He  also  purchased  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Frederick  C.  Sayles,  thus  be- 
coming the  sole  owner.  Scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  giving  rise  to 
some  addition  until  at  this  writing  (1916)  the  buildings  cover  an  area  of 
over  thirty  acres;  the  daily  output,  including  that  of  the  Dye  Works, 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  tons,  or  one  million  yards,  and  further  en- 
largements are  in  progress.    Besides  the  usual  buildings  employed  in  bleach- 
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ing  finishing  and  storing,  the  plant  is  also  equipped  with  buildings  for 
making  acid,  soap  works,  a  packing  box  factory,  etc.  These  buildings  are 
all  lighted  by  electricity  generated  on  the  premises.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  excellent  machinery  of  modern  type,  driven  by  a  large  number  of 
steam  engines  of  various  sizes,  as  well  as  by  electric  power.  In  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  for  power  and  lighting,  modern  methods  have  been 
adopted  in  the  installation  of  three  large  gas  engines  aggregating  i,ooo 
H  P  and  driven  by  gas  generated  on  the  premises.  The  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  aggregate  reaches  (1916)  annually  about  60  to  65  M  tons. 
The  box  factory,  which  supplies  the  packing  cases,  requires  (1916)  an- 
nually from  six  to  seven  million  feet  of  boards  for  the  purpose. 

In  1877   the  firm  constructed  the  Moshassuck  Valley  Railroad,  which 
connects  Saylesville  and  their  works  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  at  VVoodlawn,  William  F.  Sayles  being  chosen  president 
and   Frederick   Clark   Sayles,   treasurer.     Upon  their  decease,   Frank  A. 
Sayles  became  president  and  Charles  O.  Read,  treasurer.    About  1880,  the 
firm  built  the  Lorraine  Mills,  located  a  little  farther  down  the  Moshassuck 
River  Valley      In  connection  with  these  mills,  they  established,  m   1881, 
the  Glenlyon  Dye  Works,  at  Saylesville,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
dyeing  and  finishing  the  products  of  the  Lorraine  Company,  but  subse- 
quently the  plant  was  enlarged  with  the  view  of  catering  to  the  general 
trade,  and  in   1897,  a  plant  equipped  for  mercerization  was  added,  smce 
which  time  the  growth  of  the  Glenlyon  Dye  Works  has  been  little  short  of 
phenomenal.     The  mercerizing  plant  was   operated  under   license  of   the 
Thompson  &  Prevost  patents,  the  machinery  being  imported  from  Germany 
specially  for  the  purpose.     Not  long  after  this  mercerizing  plant  was  in- 
stalled   the  patents  were  infringed  upon,  and  after  much  litigation,  the 
mercerizing  process  became  open  to  all.     Plants  of  this  nature  became 
existent  in  all  directions,  the  majority  of  them  being  operated  as  auxiliaries 
to  mother  companies,  but  this  competition  in  no  way  retarded  the  success 
of  the  Glenlyon,  and  her  product  thus  far  (1916)  has  been  surpassed  by 
none,  the  quality  of  her  goods  still  maintaining  the  reputation  of  "Stan- 
dard"      Some  two  or  three  years  after  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the 
Saylesville  establishment,  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Sayles  began  the  erection  of  a 
similar  plant  at  Phillipsdale,  R.  I. ;  but  before  its  completion,  he  abandoned 
this  project,  and  sold  the  entire  premises  to  his  nephew,  Frank  A.  Sayles, 
who  already  owned  the  Saylesville  Works.     The  new  owner  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  and  equip  this  new  group  of  buildings,  which  he  put  m 
operation  as  the  Phillipsdale  branch  of  the  Glenlyon  Dye  Works,  and  de- 
voted the  same  expressly  to  the  bleaching  of  fine  silk  and  cotton  fabrics, 
subsequently  specializing  in  the  printing  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  fine 
organdies  and  batistes. 
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Much  attention  has  been  given  to  welfare  work  in  connection  with 
both  the  Saylesville  Bleacheries  and  the  Glenlyon  Dye  Works.  At  the  in- 
ception of  the  Philhpsdale  Works,  the  nearby  land  consisted  merely  of 
barren  sandy  tracts,  extending  along  the  Seekonk  River,  and  the  company 
immediately  began  to  improve  its  surroundings  and  commenced  building 
homes  for  its  operatives.  An  attractive  club  house  was  built  for  their  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  which  includes  bowling  alleys,  reading  rooms  and 
bilHard  tables,  with  a  tennis  court  and  baseball  field  adjoining.  The  grounds 
have  always  received  a  great  deal  of  care  and  to-day  (1916)  the  massive 
works  are  the  inclusion  of  an  attractive  park. 

Frank  A.  Sayles  has  become  practically  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Glenlyon  plant,  having  leased  the  premises  from  the  corporation,  which  is, 
at  this  writing  (1916)  capitahzed  at  $1,000,000.,  an  increase  being  made 
in  1910  from  an  original  capitalization  of  $400,000.,  and  subsequently  the 
officers  comprised, — Frank  A.  Sayles,  president;  Kenneth  F.  Wood,  vice- 
president;  Charles  O.  Read,  treasurer;  and  John  G.  Whittaker,  general 
manager.  The  Phillipsdale  Branch  has  also  steadily  enlarged  its  opera- 
tions since  1900,  having  now  (1916)  twelve  printing  machines  and  a  weekly 
output  of  over  a  million  yards. 

The  Sayles  Bleacheries  and  Glenlyon  Dye  Works  together  are  (1916) 
undoubtedly  the  largest  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  works  under  indi- 
vidual control  in  the  world,  about  2,500  operatives  being  employed  in  the 
two  establishments.  Practically  all  the  buildings  in  1916  were  of  standard 
mill  construction  from  two  to  four  stories  in  height,  and  equipped  with 
modern  conveniences  for  the  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  of  fine  fabrics. 
The  company  operates  its  own  electric  light  plant,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  natural,  as  well  as  artificial,  light,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rooms 
being  lighted  by  monitor  or  saw-tooth  roofs.  The  water  of  the  Moshas- 
suck  River  is  especially  adapted  to  bleaching  purposes,  and  there  is  also  on 
the  grounds  at  Saylesville  an  abundance  of  spring  water,  which  is  invaluable 
in  the  later  processes  of  bleaching,  and  to  these  natural  advantages  may 
partially  be  attributed  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Sayles  Bleacheries. 
The  Springs  are  (1916)  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  cut  granite  which  forms  an 
artificial  basin  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  is  mostly  filtered, 
the  Jewell  Pressure  System  being  used  at  the  Saylesville  plant,  and  the 
Gravity  System  at  the  Phillipsdale  Works. 

In  191 2,  the  Samoset  Mills,  Valley  Falls,  R.  L,  were  purchased,  with 
the  idea  of  utilizing  this  branch  for  cotton  warp  and  skein  dyeing,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  should  prove  desirable,  in  the  way  of  future  de- 
velopment. This  property  is  but  a  short  distance  in  direct  line  from  the 
main  works,  being  situated  in  the  Blackstone  River  Valley,  and  the  latter 
in  the  Moshassuck  Valley  with  the  natural  barrier  of  high  land  between. 
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N  December,  1812,  John  Mason  of  Swansea,  Joseph  Strange  of  Taun- 
ton, a  blacksmith,  and  Job  White  of  Westport,  a  housewright,  as- 
sociated themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  yarn  for  the 
weaving  of  cloth.  They  purchased  a  site  in  Westport,  Mass.,  comprising 
70  acres  of  land  "  with  a  saw  mill  thereon  standing,  and  a  stream  of  water 
and  all  the  privileges  thereof,  and  the  privileges  of  flowing  the  land  above 
the  mill  dam  necessary  for  said  pond  or  the  works  thereon  erected  ".  The 
purchase  price  was  $1,200.,  and  an  association  was  formed  under  the  title 
of  the  Westport  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000.,  divided  into  forty  shares  at  $500.  per  share,  and  disposed  of  as 
follows, — Edward  Borden  of  Westport,  one  share ;  Nathan  Lincoln  of 
Westport,  one  share ;  Levi  Chace  of  Westport,  one  share ;  John  Gray  of 
Somerset,  four  shares ;  John  Earl  of  Swanzea,  one  share ;  William  Earl  of 
Swansea,  one  share ;  Daniel  Hale  of  Swanzea,  two  shares ;  Daniel  Dwelly 
of  Tiverton,  one  share ;  Zacheus  Gifford  of  W^estport,  four  and  one-half 
shares ;  Job  White  of  Westport,  four  and  one-half  shares,  and  the  remain- 
ing 19  shares  either  being  left  in  the  treasury  or  held  by  the  promoters. 

The  business  had  inception  at  a  period  when  the  stimulus  of  a  market 
closed  to  foreign  production  was  giving  an  inflated  encouragement  to  do- 
mestic enterprise.  The  mill  was  not  ready  for  operation  when  peace  was 
declared.  A  revulsion  came,  cotton  cloth  decreasing  50  per  cent,  in  price. 
Throughout  the  country,  a  general  depression  ruled.  Many  cotton  manu- 
factories suspended,  and  the  strongest  struggled  on  with  difficulty.  Thus 
the  new  enterprise  lagged.  A  reorganization,  however,  took  place  in  1814, 
consisting  of  Joseph  Gray,  Samuel  Gray  and  Hanan  Wilbur,  all  of  Somer- 
set ;  Daniel  Hale,  William  Hale,  Amos  Martin,  William  Marvel,  John 
Mason,  John  Andrews  and  John  Earl,  all  of  Swanzea ;  Levi  Chace,  Job 
White,  Zacheus  Gifford,  Isaac  Macomber,  Job  Gifford,  Ephraim  Macomber, 
Alfred  White,  Joseph  Strange,  Paul  White,  Simeon  Burt,  Nathan  Lincoln, 
Edward  Borden  and  Stephen  Chace,  all  of  Westport ;  William  B.  Mason, 
James  T.  Slocum,  Asa  Nichols,  all  of  Dartmouth ;  and  Daniel  Dwelly  of 
Tiverton.  These  parties  purchased  of  Henry  Freelove  200  acres  of  land 
additional,  at  a  cost  of  $3,897.50.  A  mill  was  built  of  wood,  and  painted 
red,  and  was  subsequently  known  as  the  "  red  mill ". 
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For  some  considerable  time  the  depression  continued,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion among  many  of  the  stockholders  resulted  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
holdings  exchanging  hands.  Early  in  1815,  Mason  and  Strange,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  company,  sold  their  interests  to  Job  White  for 
$2,250;  Zacheus  Gifford  purchased  a  three-eighths  interest  in  the  plant 
for  $7,500.,  which  was  par  value;  Joseph  Gray  of  Somerset  took  a  tenth, 
and  several  members  of  the  company  increased  their  holdings.  The  tariff 
of  1 816  stimulated  the  cotton  industry,  but  for  some  reason  the  Westport 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  was  not  a  success.  Mills  had  become 
quite  numerous  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  these  were  controlled 
to  better  advantage.  For  instance,  they  had  wagons  at  their  disposal  which 
facilitated  them  in  distributing,  among  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  neighboring  towns,  yarn  to  be  woven,  which,  when  in  a  finished  state, 
was  called  for  by  the  same  wagons.  The  Westport  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company  to  some  extent  followed  the  same  course,  but  without  success. 
The  stock  again  changed  hands,  and  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Daniel  H.  How- 
land,  Jr.,  acquired  a  controlling  interest,  conducting  the  factory  until  April 
7,  1822.  Enoch  Wiswall,  of  Watertown,  and  Samuel  Allen,  of  Brimfield, 
were  the  next  purchasers,  and  the  name  of  the  company  was  then  changed 
to  its  present  (1916)  style,  the  Westport  Manufacturing  Company.  Within 
a  short  time,  Mr.  Allen  purchased  the  entire  plant,  paying  his  partner  for 
his  interest  $8,350. 

About  the  year  1826,  the  "  red  mill "  was  burned.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Allen  commenced  the  erection  of  a  stone  mill,  the  stone  being  supplied  by 
Anthony  Hathaway  of  New  Bedford,  from  a  ledge  which  he  at  that  time 
owned.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  1828,  while  the  new  factory  v/as  in 
process  of  erection,  the  property  changed  hands  again,  Richard  Allen  of 
Westport  being  the  purchaser.  The  price  paid  was  $15,000.  May  29,  1829, 
Richard  Allen  sold  to  Henry  and  Joseph  Allen,  both  of  New  York  City.  In- 
cluded in  the  sale  at  that  time  were  "  five  turning  engines,  two  small  lathes, 
one  common  lathe,  one  double-geared  lathe,  one  cutting  engine,  six  iron 
vises,  12  double  engine  cards  and  64  spinning  frames,  together  with  main 
gearing  to  operate  the  same."  September  10,  1830,  Joseph  bought  Henry's 
interest,  and  December  7  of  the  same  year,  sold  the  entire  plant  to  William 
H.  Allen  of  New  Bedford.  January  4,  1834,  Mr.  Allen  sold  the  plant  to 
John  Avery  Parker  and  the  latter's  son,  Frederick.  October  2,  1837,  it  re- 
verted by  sale  once  more  to  William  H.  Allen,  the  price  paid  therefor  being 
$30,000.  A  period  of  business  depression  throughout  the  country  then  set 
in  and  continued  for  several  years.  July  7,  1841,  William  H.  Allen  sold  a 
half  interest  in  the  factory  property,  including  "  a  stone  factory  and  a  stone 
barn  ",  to  his  brother  Gideon,  for  $15,000.  The  business  depression  of  the 
country  still  continued,  and  February  16,  1843,  William  H.  Allen  made  an 
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quently  was  further  added  four  storehouses  and  an  "  Assorting  &  Bahng 
Department ",  The  Westport  Assorting  &  Bahng  Department  being  taxed 
to  the  hmit  in  handhng  stocks  from  the  New  Bedford  Mills  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  an  Assorting  and  Baling  Department  at  Fall  River,  and 
this  plant  is  (1916)  located  in  North  Main  Street. 

The  stock  used  at  the  Westport  mill  consists  (1916)  of  waste  from  cot- 
ton, made  by  mills  manufacturing  cloth  and  yarn.  The  plant  of  the  Westport 
Company  is  (1916)  run  by  water  power  (about  400  H.  P.)  a  greater  part 
of  the  year.  During  the  dry  season,  steam  power  is  used.  The  company 
also  at  this  writing  conducts  a  large  corporation  store,  which  supplies  other 
people  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  employees.  The  products  of  the  com- 
pany, comprising  carpet  warp,  mop  yarns,  cotton  wrapping  twines,  cotton 
batting,  and  candle,  miners'  and  calking  wicking,  are  (1916)  well-known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
been  such  that  the  mills  have  up  to  the  present  writing  always  been  run 
on  full  time.  In  addition,  the  company  is  a  very  large  collector  of  cotton 
waste  of  all  kinds,  contracting  with  mills  in  both  cities,  as  aforementioned, 
their  specialty  in  this  department  being  stocks  used  by  knitting,  woolen  and 
yarn  mills.    About  300  operatives  were  employed  in  1916. 

Since  the  original  purchase,  the  company  has  acquired  from  time  to 
time  adjacent  land,  so  that  their  present  (1916)  holdings  include  about 
1,400  acres,  100  of  which  are  cleared,  and  the  remainder  wooded.  The 
village  at  this  writing  (1916)  consists  of  38  company  houses  and  30  private 
residences,  a  Protestant  church  and  parsonage.  Catholic  church  and  a  large 
two-story  Union  schoolhouse.  A  rolling  dam  about  70  feet  in  length  has 
recently  been  built  by  the  Dartmouth  and  Westport  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Westport  Company,  the  village  having  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  opening  of  the  above-mentioned  electric  railway,  which 
connects  the  cities  of  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
version of  Lincoln  Park  into  a  pleasure  resort,  the  latter  being  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  plant  of  the  Westport  Manufacturing  Company. 
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THIS  business,  with  its  principal  plant  at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  and 
branches  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
had  inception  in  1881  and  was  founded  by  E.  L.  McClain  (see 
sketch  of  E.  L.  McClain),  who  had  made  improvements  in  a  horse  collar 
pad  and  taken  out  letters  patent  for  the  same.  November  i,  1881,  the 
manufacture  of  this  improved  horse  collar  pad  was  begun  by  Mr.  McClain 
in  a  very  small  way  in  his  native  and  home  town,  Greenfield,  Ohio, — in 
fact,  with  a  capital  of  $300.  borrowed  money  and  in  a  room  measuring 
only  12  by  15  feet.  The  goods  were  being  manufactured  for  the  general 
saddlery  trade  and  were  sold  only  to  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers.  The 
business  grew  rapidly,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  literally  a  case  of  supply- 
ing "  a  long-felt  want ",  for  we  find  the  development  so  rapid  that  within  a 
year  larger  quarters  were  really  necessary,  resulting  in  a  removal  to  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Old  Odd  Fellows  Building  ",  which  was,  in  turn, 
abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  1885  for  what  has  proved  to  be  the  perma- 
nent location,  at  that  time  the  old  public  school  building,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  McClain,  rearranged  and  added  to,  and  here  for  the  first 
time  machinery  was  introduced,  all  work  previously  having  been  done  by 
hand. 

From  this  time  forward  the  development  was  even  more  rapid,  re- 
quiring larger  buildings  and  more  machinery  year  by  year.  The  business 
was  being  conducted  as  the  "  E.  L.  McClain  Manufacturing  Company". 
In  the  fall  of  1901,  a  thorough  remodeling  of  the  plant  was  begun  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  as  strictly  up-to-date  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, one  important  feature  being  the  installation  of  a  sprinkler  system. 
This  was  done  in  anticipation  of  incorporating  the  business,  which  was 
consummated  July  i,  1903,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,250,000.,  the  stock 
being  all  subscribed  to  by  Mr.  McClain,  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  E.  McClain, 
who  had  been  with  the  business  for  many  years,  more  lately  in  the  capacity 
of  general  manager,  and  Mr.  Charles  Mains,  who  had  also  been  with  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  capacity  of  sales  manager.  These 
three  constitute  the  stockholding  personnel  of  the  company  to-day  (1916). 
The  growth  of  the  business  has  ever  been  continuous.  The  Canadian 
branch  was  established  in  new  buildings  on  land  purchased  by  the  com- 
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pany,  and  from  this  plant  the  Canadian  trade  was  subsequently  supplied. 
The  last  branch  established  was  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  which  in  fact  is  but 
supplemental  to  the  Small  Sewing  Machine  department  at  Greenfield. 

The  line  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  so  as  to  include  riding  saddle  pads, 
gig  saddle  pads,  cart  saddle  pads,  in  fact  all  kinds  of  pads  for  horses  and  do- 
mesticated animals.  The  trade  has  extended  into  other  foreign  countries  be- 
sides Canada,  principally  Australia.  The  company  has  always  controlled 
anywhere  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  having 
had,  and  still  (1916)  maintaining,  very  large  advantages  as  the  result  of 
special,  patented  machinery,  characteristic  processes  of  manufacture,  trade- 
marks, etc.  The  company  manufactures  (1916)  everything  possible  in 
connection  with  its  requirements,  including  the  hooks  used  on  the  collar 
pads,  of  which  something  like  20,000,000  are  required  per  year,  and  the 
dyeing  of  the  drilling.  In  addition  to  having  the  exclusive  control  of 
patented  machinery  for  stuffing  pads,  which  was  formerly  done  by  hand, 
the  company  also  exclusively  controls  a  late  process  for  attaching  the  hooks 
to  the  pads,  these  two  features  alone  being  of  great  importance  in  the  matter 
of  costs.  The  drillings  are  supplied  chiefly  by  the  American  Textile  Com- 
pany (see  sketch  of  the  American  Textile  Company),  the  requirements 
being  something  like  7,000,000  yards  per  year. 

At  their  plant  in  Greenfield  the  company  employs  (1916)  something 
like  500  operatives;  at  Chatham,  something  like  150;  at  ChilHcothe,  some- 
thing like  100.  The  company  contemplates  ultimately  manufacturing  its 
own  drillings,  which  will  require  approximately  a  12,000  spindle  and  weav- 
ing plant,  and  give  employment  to  possibly  200  more  people. 

The  officers  in  1916  were: — Executive  committee,  E.  L.  McClain  and 
A.  E.  McClain;  president,  Charles  Mains.  All  three  were  directors,  and 
they  constituted  the  directorate  and  officer  personnel  of  the  business ;  the 
other  directors  and  officers  being  merely  nominal,  for  corporate  purposes. 
Under  a  plan  of  rotation,  Mr.  McClain  served  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  corporation's  existence  as  executive  committee,  president  and  general 
manager;  Mr.  A.  E.  McClain  then  served  five  years  as  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  and  then  became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee ;  Mr. 
Mains  will  serve  five  years  as  president  and  general  manager  and  will 
then  come  on  the  executive  committee,  July  i,  191 8.  This  plant  largely 
safeguards  the  future,  as  to  an  executive  head,  and  it  makes  way  for  others 
in  the  business.  The  plan  contemplates  a  joint  management  of  several  of 
the  more  important  employees,  commencing  with  July  i,  1918,  after  which 
time  the  directors  and  officers  will  all  be  but  nominal,  for  corporate  pur- 
poses, the  executive  committee  being  in  full  charge  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  business. 
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American  Textile  Co. 


LIKE  the  American  Pad  and  Textile  Company  (see  sketch,  ibid.), 
this  plant,  which  comprises  a  cotton  mill  and  village  at  Atco,  near 
Cartersville,  Bartow  County,  Georgia,  had  for  its  founder  Mr, 
E.  L.  McClain.  The  building  of  the  mill  and  village  was  started  in  May, 
1903,  and  the  mill  completed  and  set  in  motion  in  February,  1905.  The 
primary  object  was  to  supply  drillings  for  the  American  Pad  and  Textile 
Company,  but  during  the  progress  of  construction  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  plant  much  larger,  resulting  finally,  with  one  or  two  later  small  addi- 
tions of  machinery,  in  an  equipment  consisting  of  over  33,000  spindles  and 
over  800  Draper  automatic  looms,  together  with  all  other  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  a  well-appointed  spinning  and  weaving  mill.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  are  (1916)  strictly  up-to-date  in  type  and  construction,  and 
the  village  has  frequently  been  pronounced  the  most  modern  of  its  kind  in 
the  entire  south,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  same  being  the  plan  of  the 
houses,  no  two  exactly  alike,  no  barracks-like  effect  having  been  followed, 
the  result  being  that  Atco  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  individuality. 
There  is  city  water,  graded  sidewalks  and  roadways,  cement  curbings,  parks, 
and  a  large  building  for  school  and  other  public  and  general  purposes,  and 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  church  services.  The  mill  employs 
(19 16)  something  like  four  hundred  operatives,  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  whom  have  been  with  the  industry  since  it  was  first  started,  thereby  prov- 
ing rather  conclusively  that  the  proper  kind  of  treatment  brings  the  right 
kind  of  results. 

Until  19 10,  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  style  of  "American 
Textile  Company ",  when  it  was  incorporated  as  The  American  Textile 
Company,  paid-in  capital  $1,250,000.,  subscribed  to  by  Mr.  McClain.  His 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  M.  McCafferty,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Miller,  later  became 
stockholders,  and  it  is  still  (1916)  what  may  properly  be  termed  a  close 
corporation.  The  mill  was  not  built  to  the  extent  of  the  full  contempla- 
tion and  it  is  the  intention  to  ultimately  at  least  double  it,  in  anticipation  of 
which  the  engines  were  originally  installed,  the  picker  building  was  made 
doubly  large,  likewise  the  water  tower  and  many  other  features. 
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The  business  has  been  very  profitable,  the  product  otherwise  than  pur- 
chased by  the  American  Pad  and  Textile  Company  having  found  a  ready 
sale  in  the  general  markets  of  the  country.  The  mill's  normal  capacity  is 
15,000,000  yards  of  drillings,  sheetings,  and  Osnabergs,  with  a  possible 
width  of  40  inches.  The  principal  output  is  37--inch  3.50  drillings,  the  kind 
required  by  the  American  Pad  and  Textile  Company.  Lately,  the  mill  has 
put  in  more  special  equipment  in  order  to  satisfactorily  produce  drillings 
for  the  automobile  trade,  in  which  it  is  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement. Mr.  McClain  fills  (1916)  the  office  of  Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  McCafferty  is  president  and  general  manager,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  the 
treasurer ;  both  these  men  residing  in  Cartersville  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  with  Mr.  McClain  serve  as  directors,  all  other  director- 
ships and  offices  being  filled  only  nominally. 
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PROGRESSION  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  FALL  RIVER. 


By  E.  Everton  Foster. 

UNTIL  1656,  or  thirty-six  years  subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  the  territory,  now  comprising  that  stu- 
pendous manufacturing  centre  of  ever-growing  importance, — the 
city  of  Fall  River — was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians, 
but  on  July  3d  of  that  year,  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  granted  to  a 
number  of  Freemen  a  tract  of  land  east  of  the  Taunton  River,  four  miles 
in  width  and  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  length,  the  northerly  termination 
of  which  was  Assonet  Neck,  and  the  southern  boundary  a  small  stream,  or 
babbling  rivulet,  to  which  the  Indians  had  applied  the  very  appropriate  ap- 
pellation "  Quequechan  "  or  "  Falling  Water  ",  which  descriptive  term  is 
still  maintained  in  the  less  poetical  name  of  the  city  to-day, — FALL  RIVER. 
This  narrow  stream,  flowing  down  its  steeply  inclined  granite  course  from 
a  series  of  lakes  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  called  by  the  Indians 
"  Watuppa  ",  or  "  the  place  of  boats  ",  gathered  velocity  in  its  progress, 
especially  during  the  last  half  mile  of  its  course,  and  was  destined  to  furnish 
in  days  not  far  distant  a  power  by  which  a  giant  industry  was  to  be  raised 
and  nurtured,  and  the  high  rocky  knoll  on  the  shores  of  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
once  the  scene  of  many  an  Indian  skirmish,  became  in  time  the  greatest  cot- 
ton manufacturing  centre  of  America.  The  grant  above-mentioned  was 
termed  the  "  Freeman's  Purchase  ",  and  after  incorporation  in  1683, — Free- 
town— but  before  the  land  was  assigned,  the  principal  of  justice  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Wampanoags  for  the  cessation  of  their  interest  in  the 
affected  territory,  and  Wamsutta,  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Massasoit,  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  to  one  of  the  Freemen,  persuaded  other  members  of  the  tribe 
to  join  him  in  selling  the  land  voted  by  the  colonial  government,  and  the 
property  was  resultantly  conveyed. 
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The  first  white  settlers  of  this  territory  came  principally  from  Ply- 
mouth, Marshfield  and  Scituate,  with  a  few  from  Taunton  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  Freeman's  Purchase  was  divided  into  twenty-six  shares,  and 
a  second  grant  in  1680  gave  to  eight  named  persons  a  tract  extending  south- 
ward along  Mount  Hope  Bay,  from  the  stream  Quequechan  to  the  town 
of  Dartmouth,  and  inland  from  four  to  six  miles.  This  was  first  known 
as  the  "  Pocasset  Purchase  "  and  later  received  the  corporate  name  of  Tiver- 
ton. Of  the  Pocasset  Purchase,  a  lot  thirty  rods  in  width,  adjoining  the 
Freeman's  Purchase,  the  river  and  some  other  small  tracts  were  reserved, 
and  the  remainder  divided  into  thirty  shares  and  distributed  among  the 
proprietors,  the  lot  nearest  the  river  being  numbered  one.  This  piece  of 
land,  including  the  water  power,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  containing 
sixty-six  acres,  was  also  divided  into  thirty  shares  and  sold  to  the  original 
purchasers, — Colonel  Church  and  his  brother  Caleb,  of  Watertown  (who 
was  a  millwright)  bought  twenty-six  and  one-half  of  the  thirty  shares  and 
they  thereby  became  the  chief  owners  of  the  water  power.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1691,  Caleb  transferred  by  sale  his  portion  in  this  property  to  his 
brother  Benjamin ;  thus  the  Colonel  came  into  full  possession  of  the  twenty- 
six  and  one-half  shares.  But  there  still  remained  of  the  Freeman's  grant  a 
section  of  land  between  lot  No.  i  and  Tiverton  bounds,  which  had  yet  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  this  was  sold  in  1702,  by  vote  of  the  proprietors,  to 
John  Borden  of  Rhode  Island.  The  two  grants  of  Freetown  and  Tiverton 
formed  the  modern  city  of  Fall  River. 

By  1703,  Colonel  Church  had  become  a  resident  of  Freetown  and  had 
improved  the  water  power  by  the  erection  of  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill  and 
fulling  mill.  However,  on  September  18,  1714,  the  above  named  twenty- 
six  and  one-half  shares  were  purchased  by  Richard  Borden,  of  Tiverton, 
and  Joseph  Borden,  of  Freetown,  sons  of  John ;  and  thus  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  with  all  the  water  power,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
that  preeminent  family  of  Fall  River,  whose  name  for  generations  has  re- 
mained affiliated  with  the  industry  of  which  we  are  writing, — the  Borden 
family,  who  retained  it  until  the  erection  of  the  Troy  Mill  and  Fall  River 
Manufactory.  A  tannery  was  also  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  John  Read  on  what  was  later  known  as  French's  Hill,  and  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  (1916)  the  Westport  Manufacturing  Company's  store- 
house, and  sometime  before  the  Revolution,  the  Bordens  had  erected  another 
grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  at  the  second  privilege,  near  where  the  Annawan 
Mill  was  later  built. 

Records  do  not  indicate  any  marked  increase  in  the  population  of 
Tiverton  and  Freetown  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1803,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Fall  River,  near  the  present  city, 
totaled,   according   to   one   historian,   only   a   hundred.      In   this   estimate 
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were  included  a  number  of  residents  living  in  Tiverton,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Quequechan,  and  nine  of  the  eighteen  families  in  the  hamlet  were 
Bordens ;  the  others  included  the  Braytons,  Cooks,  Davols,  Luthers,  Buffing- 
tons  and  Bowens,  all  names  of  distinction  in  the  annals  of  the  city  and 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  textile  industries.  At  this  time  the 
settlers  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  few  small  estab- 
lishments already  mentioned.  Leather,  calf-skin  and  sheep-skin  were  ob- 
tainable at  the  tan  yard,  and  as  the  traveling  shoemaker's  visits  were  only 
semi-occasional,  he,  upon  arrival,  was  expected  to  make  a  stock  of  shoes 
for  all  the  families  of  the  village  sufficient  to  last  until  he  came  again.  Most 
of  the  other  clothing  at  that  time  was  of  wool  furnished  by  the  sheep  of 
the  individual  farms,  which  was  prepared  at  the  fulling  mill  on  the  stream, 
and  spun,  dyed  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  women  of  the  households.  The 
hand-card,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom,  operated  by  hand  and  foot, 
were  as  common  in  the  farm-houses  of  those  days  as  were  the  churn  or  the 
cheese-press,  and  thus  household  labor  supplied  to  a  great  extent  the  demand 
for  textile  fabrics.  Flax  for  linen  was  raised,  but  utilized  very  little  in  the 
fabrication  of  clothing,  although  we  read  occasionally  of  bridal  outfits  being 
the  product  of  the  home  spinning-wheel  and  loom  of  these  days.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  first  settlers  of  Fall  River  were  Quakers,  and  their  at- 
tire, in  common  with  followers  of  that  faith  in  other  districts,  was  neces- 
sarily, in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  church,  very  simple,  their  outer 
garments  being  made  in  the  plainest  fashion,  and  the  material  always  drab 
in  color. 

In  1803,  a  large  portion  of  the  proprietary  of  Freetown  was  detached 
and  incorporated  in  the  township  of  Fall  River,  but  a  little  more  than  a 
year  afterward,  it  was  voted  at  a  town  meeting  to  change  the  name  to  Troy, 
and  the  General  Court  was  petitioned  May  22,  1804,  to  grant  the  change 
of  name,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed  without  amendment,  June  18, 
the  same  year.  Not  until  1833  was  the  name  of  Fall  River  again  adopted, 
on  petition  of  the  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  enviable  natural  advantages,  no  marked 
headway  in  the  manufacturing  industry  was  made  until  after  the  War  of 
1812.  The  residents  of  Fall  River  adhered  to  their  dependence  upon  im- 
ported products  and  the  fruit  of  the  household  spinning-wheel  and  loom, 
it  will  be  noted,  for  many  years  after  Samuel  Slater's  successful  venture 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  was  not  until  181 1  that  the  first  cotton  mill,  was 
erected  by  Colonel  Joseph  Durfee  and  others  and  was  operated  until  1829, 
though  not  at  much  profit,  the  proprietors  being  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
practical  knowledge.  In  company  with  a  few  others.  Colonel  Joseph  Durfee, 
a  citizen  of  considerable  prominence,  had  erected  a  small  stone  building  on 
ground  located  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  (1916)  Globe  and  South  Main 
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Streets,  which  site  was  part  of  a  farm  bordering  on  Watuppa  pond.  One 
of  the  privileges  of  this  farm  was  a  stream  that  led  from  Laurel  Lake  to 
the  Bay,  which  was  apparently  of  little  use  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Colonel  Durfee  was  a  man  of  enterprise,  and  he  formed  a  company  with 
the  object  of  improving  this  water  supply ;  a  dam  was  built  close  to  the  spot 
upon  which  the  mill  was  afterwards  placed.  Another  dam  was  placed  at  the 
outlet  of  the  main  pond,  the  channel  between  the  two  structures  was  widened, 
and  the  mill  pond  was  formed  by  overflowing  the  surrounding  land.  The  mill 
was  built  three  stories  in  height.  The  lower  floor  was  fitted  for  a  storehouse, 
machine  shop  and  wheel  pit ;  the  second  floor  was  fitted  with  six  breakers  and 
finishers ;  and  the  third  floor  was  used  as  the  spinning,  sorting  and  reeling 
room.  Little  cotton  was  at  this  time  cultivated  in  the  South  at  a  distance 
remote  from  the  coast  and  a  great  deal  was  brought  to  New  York  and  re- 
shipped  to  New  England,  and  so  bad  was  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
received  that  it  was  sent  out  in  bundles  to  the  women  of  the  neighbor- 
ing households,  who  removed  the  seeds  left  in  the  fibre  by  the  crude  methods 
of  ginning  prevalent  at  that  time.  While  this  mill  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  Fall  River  was  the  nucleus  of  a  shift  from  hand  labor  to  machines, 
nevertheless,  little  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  inner  workings  of  the 
same.  It  is  presumed  that  there  were  a  pair  of  Arkwright  spinning-frames, 
some  cards,  and  in  all  probability  a  calendar.  Just  how  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  power-driven  is  also  an  uncertainty ;  the  yarn,  when  made, 
was  returned  to  the  housewives  to  be  woven  into  cloth,  for  nearly  all  the 
cloth  in  New  England  at  this  time  was  homespun  and  woven.  The  mill,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  contained  about  five  hundred  spindles.  The  power  was 
furnished  by  an  ancient  turbine  wheel,  w^hich  was  extremely  erratic  in  its  rate 
of  speed,  sometimes  operating  the  machines  with  bewildering  velocity  and 
then  crawling  along  almost  at  the  stopping  point.  The  finished  product 
was  carted  two  miles  to  the  village  of  Fall  River  proper,  and  from  a  dock 
there  was  shipped  to  Providence  and  adjacent  territory.  Col.  Dur fee's 
principal  market.  The  establishment  was  never  a  great  success ;  it  passed 
through  several  hands,  was  at  one  time  operated  as  a  print  works,  and  at 
the  present  writing  (1916)  is  used  as  a  storehouse.  But  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  structure  is  still  standing,  and  its  stone  walls  apparently 
as  substantial  as  when  they  first  enclosed  spinning-machinery,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  mill  was  erected  more  than  a  century  ago.  And  if 
Colonel  Durfee's  venture  was  not  a  success,  he,  at  least,  blazed  the  path  that 
led  to  Fall  River's  real  prosperity. 

The  cotton  industry  had  its  real  beginning  in  Fall  River  in  1813,  during 
March  of  which  year  two  companies  were  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  one  styled  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufactory,  and  pro- 
moted by  Oliver  Chace;  and  the  other,  the  Fall  River  Manufactory,  with 
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David  Anthony  at  its  head,— both  men  of  experience  in  this  hne  of  en- 
deavor, having  worked  in  the  Slater  factory  at  Pawtucket,  and  under  Dexter 
Wheeler  at  Rehoboth.     The  Fall  River  Manufacturing  Company  was  cap- 
italized for  $40,000.,  and  its  plant  stood  about  where  the  mill  of  the  Pocasset 
Manufacturing   Company   was   subsequently   built.      The   Troy   Cotton   & 
Woolen  Manufactory  had  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.     These  mills,  while 
then  considered  extremely  capacious,  were,  of  course,  in  reality,  very  small 
affairs,  compared  with  the  textile  plants  of  to-day  (1916),  the  Fall  River 
Manufactory  having  only  1,500  spindles  and  the  Troy  2,000;  they  served, 
nevertheless,  as  a  foundation  in  the  building  up  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  Fall  River.     At  first,  little  was  done  in  these  establishments  other 
than  the  spinning  of  yarn;  the  cotton  was  distributed  to  the  housewives 
to  be  picked  by  hand,  and  after  being  spun  in  the  mills,  was  returned  to 
them  to  be  woven,  and  materials  were  probably  made  in  this  way  until  early 
in  the  year  1817,  when  power  looms  were  introduced.     The  War  of  1812 
had  closed  American  ports  to  foreign  goods,  which  gave  an  artificial  stimu- 
lus to  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  it  was  to 
take  advantage  of  this  condition  that  the  above  enterprises  were  projected. 
However,  peace  was  declared  within  a  short  time,   foreign  goods   again 
came  in,  and  the  newly  erected  mills  were  soon  facing  a  discouraging  situa- 
tion.    Congress  then,  thinking  to  protect  the  home  industry,  imposed  a 
tariff  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  with  England's  skilled  textile  operatives  and 
the  abundance  of  its  capital  and  labor,  the  tariff,  as  may  be  readily  seen, 
was  inadequate  to  offset  the  foreign  advantages,  and  for  several  years  the 
mills  of  Fall  River  had  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  could.    The  introduc- 
tion of  the  power  loom  in  1817,  effected  a  little  relief,  for  it  served  to  imbue 
the  disheartened  Fall  River  mill  proprietors  with  fresh  courage  to  continue, 
and  while  they  could  not  be  certain  of  results,  they  unstintingly  poured 
forth  their  best  efforts,  in  the  hope  of  success.    This  power  loom,  although 
devised  as  early  as  1785  in  England,  did  not  work  to  good  advantage  until 
it  had  been  improved  by  Capt.  Shepherd  at  Taunton.    Power  weaving  was 
first  done  in  the  Fall  River  Manufactory  in  1817  on  looms  turned  out  by 
Dexter  Wheeler,  but  the  looms  were  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  were  constantly 
getting  out  of  order ;  the  shuttle  could  not  seem  to  be  controlled  properly, 
and  in  consequence  there  was  as  much  poor  cloth  produced  as  there  was 
good  material.     And  the  dressing  was  also  bad;  at  times  the  yarn  would 
mildew  and  rot  on  the  beams,  resulting  in  considerable  waste.     The  spin- 
ning-frames in  the  mills  were  seventy-two  spindles  each,  and  one  spinner 
could  tend  a  pair  of  frames,  producing  two  and  one-half  skeins  per  day 
per  spindle.     In  the  first  mills,  New  England  rum  was  served  to  the  men 
at  eleven  o'clock  each  morning,  a  custom  practised  until  1827.    Wages  were 
low  and  the  hours  long,  work  continuing  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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until  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  or,  in  the  summer,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset ;  and  the  weavers  on  the  three  first  power  looms  of  the  Fall  River 
Manufacturing  Company,  who  were  Sarah  Winters,  Mary  Healy  and  Han- 
nah Borden,  respectively,  were  paid  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week 
for  their  services,  and  when  they  had  become  more  experienced,  and  as 
more  looms  were  put  in  and  each  weaver  could  tend  two,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce thirty  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  the  wages  decreased,  for  a  method  of 
paying  by  the  yard  was  adopted  and  the  weavers  received  one  cent  per 
yard  for  their  work,  or  only  thirty  cents  per  day.  The  cloth  manufactured 
was  one  yard  wide,  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  yard.  Fifteen  per- 
sons were  employed  at  the  Fall  River  Manufactory,  tending  thirty  looms 
in  the  weaving  room ;  there  were  three  dresser  tenders,  ten  operatives  in 
the  spinning  room,  and  three  in  the  carding  room.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  production  of  cloth  in  Fall  River  in  1819  probably 
did  not  exceed  forty.  A  mill  superintendent  in  1830  received  only  two 
dollars  a  day,  while  the  maximum  wage  of  the  ordinary  help  was  one 
dollar  a  day,  and  of  overseers  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Only  Americans 
were  employed  at  first,  then  English  and  Scotch,  who  came  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  print  works,  and  the  Irish  after  1843. 

At  the  outset,  the  production  of  the  water  looms  in  Fall  River  con- 
sisted solely  of  plain  cloth,  which  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard,  but 
by  1821  the  weavers  had  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  to  warrant  their 
trying  colors,  and  a  very  fancy  stripe  was  subsequently  woven.  Four  cents 
per  pound  had  been  paid  for  picking  cotton  by  hand,  and  five  or  six  pounds 
per  day  was  considered  a  very  good  day's  work,  but  in  1815  or  1816  a 
Blair's  Picking  Machine  had  been  secured,  which  reduced  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing three-fourths.  The  use  of  this  device  in  the  start  was  met  by  intense 
opposition  both  from  the  operatives  and  from  the  consumers,  who  claimed 
that  hand-picking  was  the  only  method  which  would  not  injure  the  fibre. 
But  this  was  prejudice  to  a  large  extent,  and  was  soon  overcome  and  hand- 
picking  abandoned  altogether.  For  a  dofif,  consisting  of  twenty  skeins,  the 
spinners  were  paid  three  or  four  cents.  Very  little  yarns  above  i6s  were 
spun,  there  being  no  demand  for  finer  counts,  and  no  chemicals  were  used 
in  bleaching,  the  yarns  simply  being  left  out  on  the  grass,  and  put  through 
a  process  covering  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Most  of  the  yarn 
was  woven  into  blue  and  white  stripes,  tickings  and  sheetings,  the  latter 
bringing  fifty  cents  per  yard,  stripes  thirty-eight  cents,  and  one  dollar  was 
the  usual  price  per  yard  paid  for  tickings.  The  looms  ran  from  eighty- 
five  to  one  hundred  picks  per  minute  and  the  production  varied  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  yards  per  day.  The  power  loom,  after  adjustment,  lent  a 
healthful  impetus  to  the  cotton  industry  of  Fall  River,  and  in  1820  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Troy  Mill  to  run  its  plant  evenings,  and  the  influx 
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of  orders  continued  so  that  by  1824,  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
share  was  declared  and  was  paid  in  September  of  that  year,  and  stock- 
holders again  received  the  same  amount  three  months  later.  The  Fall  River 
Manufactory  also  made  good  progress,  as  evinced  by  its  enlargements  in 
1827. 

The  census  of  1820  recorded  Troy  as  having  a  population  of  1,594, 
and  the  next  decade  witnessed  decided  advancement  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing, as  well  as  in  other  industrial  lines.  The  Pocasset  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Annawan  Mill,  the  Massasoit,  Robeson's  or  the  Fall  River 
Print  Works  Company,  the  Satinet  Factory,  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works, 
together  with  several  minor  establishments,  all  had  inception  during  this 
period.  The  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.,  was  organized  by  the  Rodman  family  in  1821,  and 
commenced  operations  in  a  stone  mill,  erected  for  the  purpose,  three 
stories  high,  100  x  40  feet,  with  a  long  ell  on  the  south  end,  which  mill 
became  known  as  the  '*  Old  Bridge  Mill ",  and  the  southern  half  was 
equipped  with  one  thousand  spindles,  the  remainder  being  leased  to  D.  & 
D.  Buffington  for  the  manufacture  of  warp  and  batting.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  the  Pocasset  Company  encouraged  smaller  manufacturers 
by  erecting  buildings  and  leasing  them,  and  one  of  these  was  rented  to 
Job  Eddy,  of  New  Bedford,  and  later  to  Edward  and  Oliver  S.  Hawes 
for  printing  calicoes.  Another  building  erected  by  the  Pocasset  Company 
in  1825  became  known  as  the  "  Satinet  Factory  ".  A  part  of  this  structure 
was  occupied  by  Andrew  Robeson,  who  established  the  first  calico  printing 
business  in  Fall  River,  later  known  as  the  Fall  River  Print  Works,  while 
the  other  part  of  the  mill  was  conducted  as  a  woolen  manufactory  by 
J.  &  H.  Eddy.  The  manufacture  of  a  fabric,  comprising  a  cotton  warp 
and  wool  filling,  and  known  as  satinet  (from  which  the  factory  derived 
its  name)  was  commenced  in  this  mill  in  1825,  and  the  business  was  con- 
ducted by  Samuel  Shove  and  John  and  Jesse  Eddy,  under  the  style  of 
Samuel  Shove  &  Company,  changed  in  1834  to  J.  &  J.  Eddy,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Shove  from  the  firm.  John  Eddy  had  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  end  and  Jesse  Eddy  was  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  as 
proprietors  they  were  remarkable  for  their  affiliation  with  their  help,  and 
many  of  their  employees,  in  after  years,  rose  to  very  honorable  positions, 
and  attributed  their  progress  and  success  to  the  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement gathered  from  the  kind  companionship  of  the  Messrs.  Eddy. 
Eddy's  satinets  were  looked  upon  with  favor  in  the  chief  markets  of 
that  time,  and  the  business  increased  and  reached  a  very  prosperous 
footing;  but  in  1843,  upon  the  introduction  of  an  all  wool  fabric  known 
as  "  cassimere  ",  the  satinet  industry  began  to  decline,  and  not  long  after 
the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Eddy  dissolved.     The  factory   had  previously  been 
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consumed  by  fire,  but  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  "  Eagle  Mill " 
at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution. 

In  1826,  a  building  known  as  the  "  New  Pocasset "  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  more  recent  structure,  the  Quequechan  Mill,  and  was 
leased  to  A.  &  J.  Shove  and  Chase  &  Luther,  both  firms  engaging  in  cotton 
manufacture.  The  following  year  witnessed  the  construction  of  an- 
other stone  mill,  termed  later  the  "  Massasoit  "  and  afterwards  the  "  Wa- 
tuppa  "  Mill,  and  this  building,  which  was  deemed  by  many  to  be  of  too 
great  proportions  for  occupancy  by  any  one  firm,  was  in  1831,  leased  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years  to  Holder  Borden,  who  immediately  equipped  the 
same  fully  with  machinery  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  sheetings, 
shirtings,  Marseilles  vesting,  corded  materials  and  other  fabrics.  The 
mill  housed  nine  thousand  spindles,  and  the  enterprise  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  not  only  in  this  country  did  its  product  receive  favorable  recog- 
nition, but  also  abroad. 

Private  conveyance  was  the  only  means  of  communication  with  neigh- 
boring places  until  the  establishment  in  1825  of  stage  lines  to  Providence, 
New  Bedford  and  Newport,  and  in  1828,  the  steamer  "  Hancock  "  began 
making  regular  trips  to  Providence,  and  Kinsley's  baggage  wagon  went 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  Boston,  carrying  down  cotton  yarn  and  returning 
with  a  few  bales  of  cotton,  all  of  which  facilitated  the  delivery  of  goods 
and  aided  immeasurably  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  industry,  for  the 
materials  which  comprised  sheetings,  shirtings,  twills  and  ginghams  result- 
antly  began  to  find  market  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  through 
commission  houses  of  these  districts.  The  steamer  "  Hancock "  was 
followed  by  the  "  King  Phillip  "  in  1832,  the  "  Bradford  Durfee  "  in  1845 
and  the  "  Canonicus  "  in  1849,  communciation  with  New  York  being  by 
sailing  packets  until  1847,  when  the  Bay  State  Steamboat  Company  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 

From  the  panic  of  1837,  which  had  a  universally  direful  effect  in  the 
business  centres  of  the  country,  Fall  River  apparently  had  speedy  recovery, 
for  within  a  few  years  nearly  every  mill  in  that  section  had  been  enlarged, 
and  in  1843,  a  new  mill  called  the  "  Massasoit "  was  built  by  Holder 
Borden,  his  lease  in  the  "  Old  Massasoit "  having  expired.  During  that 
same  year,  a  terrible  conflagration  overspread  the  town,  wiping  out  nearly 
two  hundred  buildings,  and  rendering  many  inhabitants  homeless,  but 
the  only  factory,  fortunately,  to  be  ignited,  was  the  "  Old  Bridge  Mill  ", 
which  was  totally  destroyed.  Neighboring  cities  cheerfully  lent  their 
assistance,  however,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the  devastation  were  com- 
paratively ephemeral. 

In  1854,  Fall  River  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  its  population  then 
being  more   than   twelve   thousand.      Progress   in   all   lines   was   impeded 
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somewhat  during  the  financial  stringency  of  1857,  but  manufacturing 
and  industrial  enterprises  already  established  gradually  regained  firm  foot- 
hold, and  new  ventures  obtained  impetus  from  the  success  attending  the 
existent  corporations.  The  new  mills  brought  new  inhabitants,  including 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  Fall  River  became  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing centre.  The  profits  from  the  Metacomet  (built  in  1843)  ^.nd 
other  mills  were  extremely  large  (the  Metacomet  earning  from  one  year's 
operations  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction)  and  other 
interests  were  subsequently  inaugurated.  In  1852,  the  American  Linen 
Company  was  organized  with  the  primary  object  of  manufacturing  fine 
linen  cloth,  and  began  business  in  a  four-story  stone  mill.  This  was  the 
first  manufactory  in  America  to  make  the  better  grade  of  linen  fabrics, 
workmen,  as  well  as  the  flax,  being  brought  from  England.  In  the  start, 
the  mill  was  very  successful,  but  gradually  cotton  fabrics  took  the  place 
of  linen,  and  in  1838  linen  making  was  abandoned  by  this  company,  and 
the  plant  was  subsequently  operated  as  a  cotton  factory.  Hale  Remington 
and  David  Anthony  in  1859  formed  the  Union  Mills  Company,  and  met 
with  such  gratifying  results,  that  others,  witnessing  the  success,  were  in- 
spired with  a  hope  of  attaining  a  similar  degree  of  prosperity  in  ventures 
of  a  like  nature,  and  allowed  their  enthusiasm  fortunately  to  lead  them  into 
immediate  action  for  the  building  of  additional  plants.  The  Granite  Mills 
followed  in  1863,  the  Durfee  and  Tecumseh  in  1866,  and  within  fifteen 
years,  twenty-five  distinct  manufacturing  corporations  had  been  organized. 
In  the  early  seventies,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Fall  River  went  for- 
ward with  marvellous  strides.  In  a  single  year,  1871-72,  eleven  mills  were 
started,  and  the  number  of  spindles  increased  from  117,636  in  1854,  to 
1,258,508  in  1874.  Capital  flowed  in  from  other  cities,  big  dividends  were 
paid,  and  the  business  had  a  tremendous  boom  generally.  As  a  result.  Fall 
River  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  1903  it  won  the  repur 
tation  of  having  more  spindles  than  any  state  in  the  Union,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Massachusetts. 

The  first  French-Canadian  families  to  reach  the  city  in  numbers  ar- 
rived soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  found  employment  in  the 
American  Linen  Mills,  organized  in  1852.  As  stated  above,  after  the 
declaration  of  peace,  industries  boomed  and  Fall  River  sharing  in  the 
country's  prosperity,  there  was  a  demand  for  labor  in  this  vicinity,  which 
demand  prompted  the  first  arrivals  to  send  for  their  relatives  and  friends, 
and  the  French  population  grew  rapidly,  as  did  later  on  the  Portuguese. 
At  the  present  time  (1916)  the  population  of  Fall  River  is  about  120,000, 
and  the  people  are  cosmopolitan,  there  being  about  16,300  of  American 
parentage,  26,500  of  English,  15,100  of  Irish,  32,200  of  French,  13,300  of 
Portuguese,  3,500  Russians,  1,600  Italians,  and  the  balance  includes  Atlantic 
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Islanders,  Turks,  Germans,  Swedes,  Greeks  and  Danes.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  is  owned  almost  wholly  by  residents,  and  its  business  interests  con- 
trolled by  its  own  people,  for,  unlike  other  textile  centres.  Fall  River  rarely 
solicited  and  not  often  received  capital  from  non-residents,  the  profits  de- 
rived from  cotton  manufactures  and  their  alHed  interests  being  the  source 
from  which  new  capital  was  drawn.  The  cotton  manufactories  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  sons,  and  at  the  present  day,  we  find  many 
grandsons  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  the  city  occupy- 
ing positions  as  owners,  presidents,  treasurers  and  managers.  The 
community  at  various  times  suffered  severely  through  labor  troubles,  but 
upon  adjustment,  made  such  rapid  advancement  that  its  progress,  as  records 
show,  was  not  appreciably  retarded.  The  two  memorable  strikes  occurred 
in  1879  and  in  1904,  the  latter  being  the  longest  and  most  disastrous  in  the 
history  of  the  community,  and  was  the  result  of  inordinate,  cotton  specula- 
tions of  Wall  Street.  For  six  months,  the  prohibitive  price  of  cotton,  due 
to  speculation,  caused  eighty-five  mills  to  stop  running,  thirty  thousand 
operatives  were  idle  during  the  greater  part  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  there 
was  an  estimated  loss  in  wages  of  $4,500,000.  During  this  strike,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  city  of  about  seven  thousand,  but 
by  1908  the  ground  lost  had  been  fully  regained,  for  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  experienced  a  period  of  prosperity,  which  was  shared  by 
the  whole  community.  The  product  of  the  mills  sold  at  the  highest  price 
in  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  in  such  demand  that  even  at  the  advanced 
price,  it  was  contracted  for  months  ahead.  The  profits  were  large,  and 
the  mills  were  able  to  place  themselves  in  a  strong  financial  position.  Divi- 
dends were  increased  and  extra  payments  made  to  shareholders,  the  em- 
ployees, too,  participating  in  the  general  prosperity,  by  means  of  increased 
wages  and  steady  employment,  and  the  year's  business  was  of  inestimable 
value. 

In  the  early  mills  of  Fall  River,  coarse  goods  only  were  produced,  but 
when  the  manufactories  were  properly  equipped  with  good  machinery  and 
experienced  help,  the  tendency  was  toward  the  finer  weaves,  and  its  pro- 
ducts now  (1916)  include  a  wide  variety,  from  shoe  linings  to  the  finest 
lawns,  fabrics  woven  from  the  heaviest  threads  to  the  gossamer  of  the 
spider's  web.  Its  factories  spin  them,  bleach  them,  weave  them  and  print 
them, — twills,  jeans,  curtains,  sateens,  ginghams,  fine  zephyrs,  quilts,  lawns 
and  fancies,  in  fact,  practically  anything  called  for  by  the  trade  in  the  line 
of  cotton  goods. 

With  its  enviable  harbor,  eighteen  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic,  on 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  Fall  River  has  by  one  writer  been  very  appropriately 
termed  the  "  natural  workshop  of  New  York  ",  and  its  manufacturers  early 
acquired  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  jobbing  houses  and  agencies  of 
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that  city,  which  still  (1916)  continues  to  be  the  point  of  export  for  its 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  No  city  on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  pos- 
sessed of  more  remarkable  water  power  or  greater  harbor  facilities,  and  its 
moist  climate  furnishes  the  degree  of  humidity  essential  in  the  weaving  of 
cotton  goods.  The  building  of  dams  along  the  banks  of  the  Quequechan 
appreciably  enhanced  its  value  as  a  mill  stream,  and  for  textiles  its  unpol- 
luted waters  are  not  surpassed.  The  old-time  water-wheels,  of  course,  were 
supplanted  by  more  modern  machinery,  but  they  are  still  (1916)  retained  in 
the  bed  of  the  Quequechan  for  use  in  case  of  need.  Fall  River  has  ten 
miles  of  good  wharfage,  is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  and 
terminus  of  the  Old  Colony  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad.  In  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  enrolled,  it  ranks 
seventh  among  the  Atlantic  ports.  At  this  writing  (1916)  there  are  installed 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Fall  River  (which  are  now  chiefly  brick  and  granite 
structures)  in  round  numbers,  95,000  looms  and  over  4,000,000  spindles, 
employing  more  than  38,000  operatives.  The  city  also  has  a  few  very 
sizable  print  works,  bleacheries,  etc.,  to  add  to  its  wealth.  In  1914,  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,054  mills,  containing 
33,025,412  spindles,  and  of  these  Fall  River  was  credited  with  having  about 
one-seventh  of  all  the  spindles  in  the  country,  more  than  one-quarter  of 
those  in  New  England,  and  as  manufacturing  over  three-fourths  of  all  the 
print  cloths.  One  of  the  chief  industrial  plants  of  Fall  River  is  (1916)  the 
American  Print  Works,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States  for  the  print- 
ing of  calicoes.  In  number  of  yards,  the  output  from  this  establishment 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  America  or  Europe,  the  cloth  printed  here  in 
one  year  measuring  85,000  miles,  enough  to  encircle  the  globe  three  times 
and  still  leave  10,000  miles  to  spare.  In  the  following  table,  the  rapid  growth 
of  spindles  in  this  city,  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  centre  of  America, 
is  exhibited, — 

1865 265,328  1895 2,833,691 

1870 544,606  1900 3.042,472 

1875 1,269,048  1904 3,246,468 

1880 1,390,830  1907 3,390,703 

1885 1,742,884  191 1 3,931,424 

1890 2,164,664  1915 4,001,429 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  textile  mills  of  Fall  River,  chronologically  ar- 
ranged,— 

The  first  mill  was  the  Globe,  established  in  181 1  by  Joseph  Durfee,  and 
conducted  as  a  cotton  yarn  factory. 
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The  Fall  River  Manufactory  followed  in  1813;  incorporated  in  1820; 
print  cloth.    Later  absorbed  by  Pocasset  Mills. 

Then  came  the  Troy  Cotton  &  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
had  inception  in  1814;  print  cloths. 

The  Fall  River  Iron  Works,  established  1821 ;  incorporated  in  1825; 
and  subsequently  taken  over  by  M.  C.  D.  Borden. 

Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company  commenced  in  1822;  sheeting,  print 
cloths  and  shirtings. 

Annawan  Manufactory,  established  in  1825 ;  print  cloth.  This  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  M.  C.  D.  Borden  in  1905,  the  old  mill  being  torn 
down  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  site. 

Satinet  Factory,  in  1825 ;  occupied  a  portion  of  the  site  later  used  by 
the  Pocasset. 

Fall  River  Print  Works,  established  in  1826. 

Quequechan  Mills,  built  in  1826  by  the  Pocasset  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; print  cloths. 

The  Massasoit  Mill,  built  in  1827,  operated  by  Brown  &  Ives,  who  sold 
their  interest  to  Holder  Borden;  it  was  later  operated  by  Linden  Cook  as 
the  Watuppa  Mills  and  is  now  (1916)  owned  by  the  Pocasset  Company. 

American  Printing  Company,  established  in  1834;  incorporated  in  1880; 
printed  calicoes.  This  property  was  taken  over  in  1886  by  M.  C.  D.  Borden, 
and  is  now  (1916)  operated  in  connection  with  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works. 

Massasoit  Steam  Mill,  built  in  1843  5  principal  owner,  Nathan  Durfee. 

Wyoming  Mills,  established  in  1845  by  Augustus  Chace  and  William 
B.  Trafford.  Mr.  Chace  later  became  sole  proprietor.  Cotton  twines,  bats 
and  carpet  warp. 

Metacomet  Mill,  erected  in  1847;  cotton  cloth. 

American  Linen  Company,  incorporated  as  the  American  Linen  Manu- 
facturing Company,  established  in  1852;  print  cloths  and  kindred  fibres. 

Granite  Mills,  commenced  1863;  cotton  goods  to  order. 

Union  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  originally  Union  Mill  Com- 
pany, came  into  existence  in  1859  ^"^  was  later  reorganized;  print  cloths 
and  wide  goods. 

Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company,  commenced  1866;  print  cloths 
and  similar  fabrics.    Absorbed  the  Crescent  Mills  in  1893. 

Robeson  Mills,  commenced  1867.  Taken  over  in  1903  by  the  Luther 
Mfg.  Co. 

Davol  Mills,  commenced  1867;  fine  sheetings,  shirtings  and  fancy 
cottons. 

Durfee  Mills,  commenced  1867;  incorporated  1886;  64x64  print  cloths 
and  odd  goods. 

Tecumseh  Mills,  commenced  1867;  odd  goods. 
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Mechanics'  Mills,  incorporated  1868;  commenced  1869;  cotton  goods 

to  order. 

Crescent  Mills,  organized  in  1871 ;  brown  sheetings  and  special  styles 
of  fine  goods  for  printing  and  converting.  These  mills  were  taken  over 
by  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company  in  1893. 

Slade  Mills,  established  in  1871 ;  print  cloths;  in  1903,  became  the  An- 
cona  Company. 

Wampanoag  Mills,  established  1871 ;  wide  goods,  twills,  sateens  and 

fancies. 

Narragansett  Mills,  commenced  1871 ;  corset  jeans,  print  cloths,  sateens, 

etc. 

King  Philip  Mills,  commenced  1871 ;  cambric  muslins,  sateens,  lawns, 

fine  high  count  goods. 

Montaup  Mills,  established  1871 ;  seamless  bags,  cotton  bats  and  duck. 
Stafford  Mills,  commenced  1871  ;  print  cloths  and  odd  goods. 
Weetamoe  Mills,  commenced  1871  ;  print  cloths  and  odd  goods. 
Chace  Mills,  commenced  1871 ;  print  cloths,  twills  and  bleached  goods. 
Richard    Borden    Manufacturing   Company,    commenced    1871 ;   print 

cloths. 

Border  City  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  1872  as  the  Border 
City  Mills,  reorganized  1880;  wide  goods  and  specialties. 

Flint  Mills,  established  1872;  cotton  goods  to  order. 

Shove  Mills,  established  1872;  print  cloths  and  odd  goods. 

Fall  River  Bleachery,  established  1872,  incorporated  in  1893;  bleachers 
and  finders,  bleached  cotton  fabrics. 

Osborn  Mills,  commenced  1872;  fine  and  fancy  goods,  and  print  cloths. 

Sagamore  Manufacturing  Company,  commenced  1872;  print  cloths 
and  odd  goods. 

Barnard  Manufacturing  Company,  commenced  1874;  plain  twill  sat- 

teen  and  fancy  goods. 

Fall  River  Merino  Company,  established  1875;  out  of  existence. 

Conanicut  Mills,  commenced  1880;  fine  cottons. 

Crystal  Spring  Bleachery  and  Dyeing  Company,  established  in  1881 ; 
white  goods,  indigo  and  fancy  dyes. 

Bourne  Mills,  established  1881 ;  cottons,  satteens  and  twills. 

Laurel  Lake  Mills,  established  and  incorporated  1881 ;  print  cloths 
and  odd  goods. 

Massasoit  Manufacturing  Company;  organized  1882;  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Massasoit  Steam  Mill,  built  in  1843,  and  burned  in  1875 ;  cotton 
waste,  ball  wick,  mop  yarn,  etc. 

Globe  Yarn  Company,  established  1881,  taken  over  by  the  N.  E.  Cotton 
Yarn  Company  in  1889. 
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Barnaby  Manufacturing  Company,  organized  1882 ;  fine  colored  cotton 
goods. 

Seaconnet  Mills,  organized  1884;  odd  goods. 

Small  Bros.,  established  1885 ;    banding  rope,  braids  and  spool  tape. 

Hargraves  Mills,  incorporated   1888;    fine  goods  and  specialties. 

Kerr  Mills,  organized  in  1888;  became  a  part  of  the  American  Thread 
Company  in  1897;  fine  cotton  yarns. 

Cornell  Mills,  incorporated  1889;    warp  satteens  and  odd  counts. 

Algonquin  Printing  Company,  organized  and  incorporated  1891 ; 
indigo  blues  and  aniline  blacks,  greys,  shirtings  and  prints. 

Swansea  Dye  Works,  established  1890. 

Sanford  Spinning  Company,  commenced  1891 ;  taken  over  in  1899 
by  the  N.  E.  Cotton  Yarn  Company. 

Stevens  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  1892;  Marseilles  and 
crochet  quilts,  damask. 

Parker  Mills,  incorporated  1895 ;    fine  goods,  cotton. 

Goss  Brothers,  established   1896;    cotton  binding,  clothes  lines. 

Webster  Loom  Harness  Company,  established  1896;  knitted  cotton 
looms,  harness. 

Arkwright  Mills,  incorporated  1897;    fine  goods. 

New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  incorporated  1899,  taking  over 
the  Sanford  Yarn  Company  and  Globe  Yarn  Company. 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School,  incorporated  1899. 

Maplewood  Mills,  estabhshed   1900;    absorbent  cottons. 

Hey  wood    Narrow   Fabric   Company,   established   ;    incorporated 

1900;    braids,  laces  and  banding. 

Davis  Mills,  incorporated  in  1902;    fine  and  fancy  goods. 

Luther  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1903  and  took  over 
the  Robeson  Mills,  which  commenced  in  1867. 

Ancona  Company,  established  1903 ;  incorporated  1903 ;  odd  goods, 
cotton.     This  was  formerly  the   Slade  Mill,  organized  May   i,   1871. 

Estes  Mills,  incorporated  1905 ;  twine  and  carpet  warps,  yarns,  rope, 
absorbent  and  other  cottons. 

M.  Brodsky  &  Company,  founded  in  1896  and  incorporated  in  1912; 
cotton  sewing  threads. 

Leolastic  of  Maine,  established  1907;    silk  and  cotton  elastic  webs. 

Lincoln  Manufacturing  Company;  established  1907;  fine  and  fancy 
cotton  goods. 

Beacon  Narrow  Fabric  Company,  established  1907 ;    braids  and  tapes. 

Davol  Braiding   Company,   established    1908;    braids   in   silk,   mohair. 

Hopkinson  Dyeing  &  Textile  Works,  established   1909. 

Charlton  Mills,  organized  1910;    fine  and  fancy  goods. 
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Pilgrim  Mills,  incorporated  1910;    cambrics. 

Standard  Fabric  Company,  incorporated  1910;  braids,  tapes  and  corset 
laces. 

Fall  River  Webbing  Mills,  incorporated  in  1912;  tapes,  braids,  and 
hospital  gauze. 

Foster  Spinning  Company,  organized  in  1916. 

A  more  exhaustive  history  of  a  fev^  of  the  existing  plants  of  this  city 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  volume,  and  space  will  be  reserved  in 
volumes  three  and  four  for  others,  also  for  biographies  of  the  individuals 
identified  therewith,  whose  sketches  have  not  had  precedence. 
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By  Theodore  C.  Search. 

TEXTILE  education  in  America  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  live 
question  as  early  as  the  year  1876,  when  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion,  the 
exhibits  of  cloth  by  foreign  manufacturers  were  of  such  superiority  in  tex- 
ture, design  and  color  that  the  contrast  between  them  and  our  home  pro- 
ducts betrayed  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  production.  The  lesson  con- 
veyed by  the  exhibition  without  doubt  furnished  the  incentive  for  better 
work  upon  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  impelled  him  to  re- 
survey  the  entire  domestic  textile  situation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
new  departure. 

The  years  which  immediately  followed  this  exhibition,  while  not  setting 
forth  any  marked  advance  in  this  field  of  industry,  were  nevertheless  full 
of  suggestion  and  of  future  possibilities.  The  introduction  of  worsted 
yarns  for  cloth  making  purposes  for  men's  wear  greatly  broadened  the  field 
of  artistic  design.  The  hard  and  smooth  thread  obtained  by  spinning  the 
worsted  fibre  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  manufacture  of  clear-cut  designs 
and  this  enabled  the  field  of  endeavor  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  Among  the 
first  manufacturers  in  the  country  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  industry  were 
the  Hockanum  Company  of  Rockville,  Connecticut,  and  the  Washington 
Mills  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, — the  first  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  George  Maxwell  and  his  then  able  lieutenant  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  George  F.  Sykes,  and  the  second  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  treasurer,  Henry  F.  Coe.  These  were  undoubtedly  the 
pioneers  of  this  industry.  But  the  man  who  probably  did  more  for  its 
early  development  than  any  other  one  individual  was  James  Phillips,  of 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  who  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  new  product  to 
organize  the  firm  of  Rockwell  &  Phillips,  and  install  the  first  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  exclusively.  Mr.  Phillips 
devoted  his  entire  energy  to  this  industry,  meeting  with  alternate  successes 
and  disappointments,  but  finally  succeeded  in  creating  an  enormous  demand 
for  his  output. 

The  writer  during  this  period   followed  up  Mr.   Phillips'   enterprise 
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closely,  furnishing  all  the  worsted  yarns  needed  at  that  time  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  afterwards  by  this  new  branch  of  manufacture.  This  re- 
lation brought  him  into  active  personal  contact,  not  only  with  the  work  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  but  with  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  various  individuals  and 
firms  who  sought  to  establish  themselves  in  this  new  field  of  textile  work. 
He  often  witnessed  the  difficulties  which  these  manufacturers  had  to  en- 
counter and  was  necessarily  a  frequent  observer  of  their  failures  and 
successes.  In  the  course  of  events  the  designs  for  these  goods  ran  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  the  success  of  the  latter  requiring  much  skill  and 
training.  Such  skilled  help  was  not  easily  obtained  in  this  country,  and  to 
secure  it,  several  of  the  mills  resorted  to  the  importation  of  experts  trained 
in  the  textile  schools  of  other  countries.  With  these  men  the  writer  had 
frequent  conversations  upon  textile  education  abroad  and  discussed  the 
possibility  of  success  for  an  American  school,  training  American  boys  for 
this  high  class  of  work. 

In  the  year  1882,  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  textile  manufacturers  of 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  that  day,  who  joined 
this  association,  were  the  firm  of  Thomas  Dolan  &  Company ;  John  and 
James  Dobson ;  William  Wood  &  Company ;  Fiss,  Banes,  Erben  &  Com- 
pany ;  S.  B.  and  B.  W.  Fleischer ;  Grundy  Brothers  &  Campion ;  H.  W. 
•Butterworth  &  Sons ;  Conyers  Button  &  Company ;  J.  &  B.  Allen ;  Charles 
Spencer  &  Company ;  William  Arrott ;  John  and  William  Yewdall ;  Charles 
and  James  Bromley ;  Seville  Schofield ;  Alexander  Crow  &  Son ;  James 
Smith  &  Company ;  M.  A.  Furbish  &  Son ;  John  Bromley  &  Sons ;  Thomas 
L.  Leedom ;  James  Doak,  Jr. ;  H.  Becker  &  Company ;  Andreas  Hartel ;  and 
Stead  &  Miller; — all  leading  textile  manufacturers  of  that  city. 

One  of  the  stated  objects  of  this  organization  was  to  foster  technical 
education  in  textiles.  The  establishment  of  a  textile  school  was  therefore 
a  subject  that  received  earnest  consideration  from  the  first  formation  of 
this  association.  These  discussions  were  continued  from  time  to  time  and 
finally  it  was  decided  to  establish  such  a  school,  provided  a  fund  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  could  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  In  January,  1884,  after 
very  strenuous  efforts,  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  was  pledged.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  secure  the  balance  of  the  amount  required  and  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  association  to  abandon  the  project  for  the  present.  To-day 
(1916)  these  figures  would  seem  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
at  the  date  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  was  very  little  settled  opin- 
ion among  manufacturers  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  results  for  the 
amount  named,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  sentiment  for  textile  schools 
was  not  at  all  pronounced,  and  many  objections  to  them  were  offered.  One 
of  these  objections,  made  by  successful  manufacturers,  was  that  they  had 
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never  had  any  such  education  themselves  and  that  they  had  been  successful 
in  their  work  and  had  grown  wealthy  in  the  production  of  their  trade,  and 
the  road  was  always  open  for  others  to  do  likewise.  There  probably  was 
no  more  difficult  thought  to  surmount  than  this  argument,  presented  with- 
out any  special  support,  but  fully  believed  in  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. To  change  such  men's  ideas  required  considerable  work  of  a  very 
judicious  character,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  amount  that  had  been 
fixed  upon,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  home 
manufacturers  at  that  time. 

The  writer,  being  a  member  of  the  Textile  Association  and  one  of  the 
earnest  supporters  of  its  work,  was  much  chagrined  at  the  decision  to  aban- 
don the  project,  and  without  further  consultation  or  delay,  determined  to 
organize  a  textile  school  independently  of  any  organization  and  thus  test 
for  himself  the  possibihty  of  such  an  enterprise.  To  this  end  he  engaged 
a  small  room,  fitted  it  up  with  very  crude  apparatus,  gathered  in  five  pupils, 
all  of  whom  were  weavers  in  Philadelphia  mills,  anxious  for  advancement, 
and  thus  opened  the  school.  Being  without  any  special  funds  to  carry  the 
enterprise  forward,  he  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  first  instructor  in 
the  institution  and  held  this  relation  for  quite  a  period.  The  institution 
was  opened  as  an  evening  school  only,  and  conducted  as  an  individual  en- 
terprise for  several  months,  when  unexpected  help  presented  itself.  Mr. 
William  Arrot.  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  members  of  the  association  and 
one  of  its  most  active  supporters,  incidentally  heard  of  the  effort  that  was 
being  made  to  establish  a  school,  and  that  the  writer  had  assumed  all  of 
the  expense,  as  well  as  entire  charge  of  the  work,  whereupon  he  generously 
offered  to  divide  these  expenses,  and  requested  that  the  work  be  broadened 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Within  a  few  hours  thereafter,  Mr.  Thomas  Dolan 
learned  of  the  progress  that  was  being  made,  and,  with  his  accustomed 
generosity  and  progressiveness,  asked  leave  to  become  a  third  party  in  the 
work  and  to  furnish  one-third  of  the  means  necessary  for  its  successful 
development. 

These  two  gentlemen  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
Association  informed  that  body  that  a  textile  school  had  already  been  or- 
ganized and  was  being  aggressively  conducted,  and  in  a  forcible  statement 
asked  that  the  subscription  formerly  obtained  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  could  be  repledged  toward  this  textile  school  project, 
should  be  devoted  to  this  work,  and  that  the  writer  be  empowered  to  visit 
the  early  subscribers  and  solicit  resubscription.  This  suggestion  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  association  and  the  work  of  resubscription  was  un- 
dertaken. The  result  of  this  effort  was  to  obtain  a  subscription  of  $27,500. 
out  of  the  original  $35,000.,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  school  as  then 
organized  and  as  the  funds  might  be  needed. 
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This  financial  help,  coming  so  unexpectedly,  was  welcome,  and  enabled 
the  work  to  be  prosecuted  with  great  vigor.  Looms  were  imported  from 
Bradford  and  Huddersfield  in  England,  duplicates  of  the  looms  used  in 
the  textile  schools  of  these  two  cities.  Upon  their  arrival  they  were  im- 
mediately placed  in  position  and  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  entered 
upon  a  new  career  of  substantial  progress;  great  difficulty,  however,  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  men  engaged  in  the  different  mills  in  and  near 
the  city  to  give  of  their  time  and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  school.  Yet  here  and  there  were  to  be  found  those 
who  were  willing  to  contribute  very  considerably  in  this  direction.  Never- 
theless, the  employment  of  such  men  was  often  broken  by  their  desire  to 
change  employers  and  thus  become  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 
These  were  great  difficulties,  but  had  to  be  endured,  and  finally  they  were 
overcome  to  a  very  large  degree  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Posselt, 
a  graduate  of  the  Austrian  School  of  Reichenberg,  who  was  engaged  for 
fabric  construction  and  design.  At  the  time  of  his  engagement,  Mr.  Posselt 
spoke  English  very  indifferently,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  expressed  him- 
self so  that  he  could  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  this  difficulty  became 
more  pronounced  because  of  the  technical  character  of  the  work  needing 
explanation.  Nevertheless,  his  famiharity  with  structural  work  and  de- 
sign impressed  the  writer  with  the  necessity  of  his  use  as  an  instructor.  In 
order  that  his  lectures  should  be  prepared  so  that  the  pupils  could  thoroughly 
understand  them,  it  was  his  custom  for  several  weeks  to  prepare  his  lec- 
tures in  advance  and  to  bring  these  lectures  to  the  writer's  home  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  they  together  took  up  the  lectures 
and  altered  them  as  the  necessity  required,  so  that  Mr.  Posselt's  broken 
English  was  placed  in  its  structure  so  that  it  could  be  understood  by  the 
students  at  the  school.  This  was  an  immense  labor  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Posselt,  and  but  little  less  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  it  started  each  day 
with  three  hours  of  work  in  recasting  the  language  necessary  to  be  used. 
Mr.  Posselt  was,  however,  a  very  apt  scholar,  and  in  a  briefer  period  than 
might  be  imagined  he  became  thoroughly  able  to  speak  to  the  pupils  directly 
without  the  espionage  hitherto  resorted  to.  This  feature  of  the  work  is 
introduced  into  this  history,  not  from  any  personal  reasons,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  great  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  in  open- 
ing up  such  an  institution. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Posselt's  engagement,  Mr.  E.  W.  France,  then  a 
pupil  in  the  school,  from  the  Conshohocken  Worsted  Mills,  was  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  looms  themselves  and  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  their 
practical  application.  With  this  force,  and  the  additional  facilities  pro- 
cured, success  seemed  assured,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  both  rooms  and  equip- 
ment soon  proved  to  be  insufficient,   removal  to  larger  quarters  became 
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necessary,  and  a  greatly  increased  improved  equipment  was  provided.  Out 
of  the  old  looms  that  had  been  brought  from  Huddersfield  and  Bradford, 
a  new  type  of  hand-loom  was  evolved,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
France.  This  new  loom  possessed  many  desirable  qualities  which  had  not 
been  met  by  the  previous  installment.  The  new  venture  was  a  great  success 
and  probably  few,  if  any,  of  the  later  schools  in  this  country  have  been 
installed  without  a  full  equipment  of  looms  made  from  the  improved  de- 
signs evolved  in  this  school. 

Through  the  generous  assistance  of  the  late  William  Weightman,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  subscribed  $100,000.  toward  the  enterprise,  the  spacious 
grounds  and  buildings  at  Broad  and  Pine  Streets  were  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  $551,000.,  and  the  buildings  were  altered  to  suit  the  uses  of  the 
school.  A  complete  equipment  for  textile  work  was  installed,  and,  with 
ample  facilities,  the  educational  work  was  correspondingly  improved.  The 
manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  supply  the  school  with  the  best  of  their  products.  Old  machinery  was 
thrown  out  and  new  machinery  installed, — nothing  antiquated  was  allowed 
to  remain  and  this  policy  has  been  continued,  so  that  the  school  of  to-day 
(1916)  presents  the  appearance  of  a  thoroughly  organized  and  complete 
up-to-date  factory.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  school  has  grown 
year  by  year  in  size  and  efficiency,  and  its  small  beginnings  have  been 
broadened  until  they  include  almost  every  variety  of  textile  work.  Its 
alumnae  may  be  found  in  all  departments  of  textile  progress,  and  it  can, 
with  truth,  be  said  that  the  textile  products  of  this  country  have  been  to 
an  enormous  extent  influenced  by  this  work. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  service,  ill  health  caused  Mr.  Posselt  to 
resign  his  charge  and  Mr.  E.  W.  France  became  director  of  the  school, 
with  Mr.  Bradley  Algeo  second  in  command.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  leadership,  notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  new  schools  that  have  since  come  into  being  to  take  the 
services  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  men  into  the  new  field.  Their 
fidelity,  however,  to  their  Alma  Mater,  has  kept  them  at  the  head  of  educa- 
tional textile  work.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  augmented  from  time 
to  time  from  men  who  have  been  full  graduates  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  school  spirit.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  name  a  similar  number  of 
men  who  have  done  more  to  influence  the  character  of  American  textiles 
than  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  filled  the  faculty  chairs. 

Mr.  France  has  been  director  of  the  Textile  School  for  twenty  odd 
years  and  is  (1916)  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  departments  of  Textile 
Education.  He  is  recognized  by  the  Department  at  Washington  as  one  of 
the  most  highly  trained  experts  in  the  country  and  he  was  selected  to  act 
as  the  Government's  referee  on  all  matters  relating  to  textiles.     Mr.  Algeo, 
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his  assistant  director,  has  filled  his  place  in  the  school  for  eighteen  years, 
devoting  his  time  to  lectures  on  raw  materials,  processes  and  fabrics.  His 
long  connection  with  the  school  has  rendered  his  services  of  peculiar  value. 
Possessed  of  a  methodical  and  investigating  mind,  with  a  degree  of  appli- 
cation possessed  by  few  men,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  most  enviable 
reputation.  Prof.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  the  great  advocate  of  vocational 
schools,  is  principal  of  both  Art  and  Textile  Departments.  He  has  been 
associated  in  the  work  from  its  earliest  organization,  and  while  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  textile  man,  yet  his  long  and  close  acquaintance  with  the  work 
had  served  to  make  him  a  most  valuable  critic  in  everything  pertaining  to 
textiles  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

January  lo,  1895,  the  writer  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  on 
Textile  Education  in  America,  before  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  on  the  occasion  of  its  thirtieth  anniversary.  He  deemed 
it  wise  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School 
before  that  body.  This  exhibit  was  made  in  the  parlors  of  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston,  and  the  address  had  for  its  mission  the  awakening  of  the 
manufacturers  of  America  upon  this  subject.  The  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended and  excited  much  favorable  comment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
banquet,  which  followed  the  meeting,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  commending  the  school  "  to  the  patronage  and  generosity  of  all 
textile  manufacturers  who  realized  that  the  future  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  these  great  industries  must  be  along  the  lines  of  the  most  perfect 
workmanship  and  the  highest  artistic  development." 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  request  that  the  exhibit  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  Boston  for  a  brief  period,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Phipps,  of  the 
firm  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Company,  of  Boston,  generously  offered,  in  be- 
half of  that  firm,  to  vacate  the  first  floor  of  their  establishment  and  install 
the  exhibit  there,  provided  it  be  permitted  to  remain  open  to  public  view 
for  one  week,  during  which  time  the  public  would  be  invited  to  see  it.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  large  numbers  of  people  visited  the  exhibit. 
The  interest  excited  was  so  great  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  estabhsh  free  textile  schools 
in/that  state,  and  agreeing  to  donate  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
t6  each  school,  provided  the  citizens  of  the  locality,  where  the  school  might 
'he  placed,  should  donate  an  equal  sum.  This  ofifer  was  followed  by  an 
almost  immediate  response  from  the  City  of  Lowell,  and  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  was  formed,  and  is  to-day  (1916)  one  of  the  most  successful  schools 
of  the  country.  It  is  provided  with  a  full  equipment  of  the  latest  ma- 
chinery, housed  in  a  most  beautiful  building  and  can  be  referred  to  with 
pride  and  satisfaction.  Following  this,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
responses  accepting  the   legislature's   conditions   were   received    from   the 
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towns  of  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  In  both  of  these  cities  textile 
schools  have  been  established  under  most  favorable  auspices.  The  City  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  inaugurated  a  similar  enterprise,  and  at  this 
writing   (1916)    is   well  equipped  and  doing  excellent  work. 

No  part  of  our  country  has  exhibited  greater  faith  in  the  work  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  textile  schools  than  is  shown  by  the  south,  where 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  and  the  Clemson  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, both  opened  textile  departments  in  1898.  These  were  followed  in 
1900  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Raleigh,  South  Caro- 
hna;  in  1901,  by  the  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College  of  Storkville, 
Mississippi;  and  in  1904,  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
College  Station,  Texas.  Hon.  William  D.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  has  been  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  southern  movement,  and 
his  personal  assistance  and  advice  has  been  frequently  soHcited  and  cheer- 
fully given  throughout  the  southern  section.  All  the  southern  schools  have 
erected  special  buildings  for  carrying  on  the  work  and  all  have  excellent 
equipment.  Naturally  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutions  follows 
almost  entirely  the  needs  of  the  cotton  industry. 

As  the  Philadelphia  School  preceded  by  several  years  the  advent  of 
any  other  textile  institution  in  the  United  States,  it  drew  its  students  from 
all  sections  of  our  country,  and  in  so  doing  attracted  the  attention  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  by  its  advanced  methods  and  by  the  inauguration 
of  a  three  years'  course  of  training,  embracing  the  study  of  all  textile  raw 
materials  and  their  initial  preparation  for  fabrics,  including  spinning,  dye- 
ing, weaving  and  finishing  of  cotton,  woolen,  jute  and  silk  goods;  not  only 
this,  but  also  a  study  of  the  best  types  of  machinery  for  their  production. 
Naturally,  this  course  is  broader  than  that  for  an  ordinary  apprenticeship, 
vigorously  afifecting  the  domain  of  the  superintendent,  general  manager,  mer- 
chant and  capitalist;  and  men  destined  for  these  positions,  many  of  them 
College  and  University  graduates,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
offered. 

How  great  this  influence  is,  cannot  be  more  effectively  shown  than  by 
a  careful  Census  made  in  1907,  by  Director  France,  whose  records  of  the 
station  and  occupation  of  the  graduates  enabled  him  to  make  a  very  thor- 
ough inquiry  regarding  their  influence  upon  the  textile  trade.  This  inves- 
tigation revealed  the  following  facts: — Capital  controlled  by  graduates  as 
owners  or  partners  in  textile  manufacturing,  $7,000,000.00;  capital  affected 
by  graduates  filling  positions  as  chemists,  managers  and  superintendents, 
$16,000,000.00;  capital  of  manufacturing  plants  influenced  by  graduates 
working  as  designers,  $5,500,000.00;  capital  of  dyeing  establishments  under 
control  of  graduates  as  foremen  dyers,  $5,000,000.00.  These  figures,  if 
compiled  to-day   (1916),  would  be  largely  increased  as  the  student  body 
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is  ten  times  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  school's  early  years  and  the  annual 
increase  in  effectiveness  is  sufficient  to  warrant  this  deduction. 

The  inauguration  of  these  various  enterprises  has  placed  the  textile 
industry  of  our  country  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. This  competition  will  become  more  efficient  as  the  rank  and  file 
employed  in  our  mills  come  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  textile 
education.  The  large  number  of  students  who  are  receiving  instruction  in 
the  various  schools  throughout  the  country  will  naturally  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  home  manufacturer,  and  the  thousands  of  dollars  that 
are  to-day  (1916)  being  spent  to  maintain  the  high  efficiency  of  these  schools 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  investment  that  could  possibly  be  made  for  the 
future  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  textile  interests.  But  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  progress  being  made  abroad,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
good  work  at  home  must  go  on,  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  must  be  main- 
tained that  we  may  press  forward  toward  that  supremacy  which  has  ever 
been  the  goal  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
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PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 
^  0<:z>0  ^ 

THIS  pioneer  among  American  textile  schools  was  established  in  1884 
as  a  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art.  The  initiative  and  development  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, of  which  this  school  is  the  foremost  exponent,  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Theodore  C.  Search,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion, and  who  has  been  (1916),  since  1898,  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Erben  Search  &  Company, 
yarn  manufacturers,  Mr.  Search  was  among  the  first  to  realize  the  need 
of  providing  technical  education  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  which 
were  made  upon  American  manufacturers.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1882,  Mr.  Search 
had  already  made  his  influence  felt  and  was  known  as  the  foremost  advo- 
cate in  America  of  practical  education  along  textile  lines;  and  it  was 
through  the  cooperation  of  this  association  that  the  equipment  was  obtained 
and  the  work  of  the  school  begun  in  1884.  An  amount  of  money,  approxi- 
mating $30,000.,  was  subscribed  and  placed  at  Mr.  Search's  disposal,  the 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  setting  aside,  at  the  same  time,  cer- 
tain rooms  in  the  school  building,  and  providing  for  the  general  expenses 
of  maintenance  and  administration. 

The  school  grew  from  small  beginnings  steadily  and  surely,  and  new 
departments  were  added  as  the  need  for  them  was  developed,  until  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  efficient  schools  in  the  world.  Its  aim  from  the  first 
was  intensely  practical,  and  its  success  may  be  measured  by  the  standing 
of  its  graduates  as  capable  managers  and  superintendents  of  industrial 
establishments.  The  fundamental  principle,  on  which  its  methods  of  in- 
struction were  based  was  the  feeling  that  substantial  results  along  practical 
lines  could  be  obtained  only  by  introducing  into  the  school,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  atmosphere  of  the  mill,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  actual  problems,  on  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
his  success  as  a  manufacturer  is  sure  to  depend.  This  means  that,  far  from 
being  mainly  concerned  with  aims  that  are  properly  to  be  described  as  those 
of  the  textile  engineer,  the  student  is  made  to  see  that  his  progress  is  meas- 
ured by  his  power  to  do  real  work,  the  value  of  which  is  judged  according 
to  economic,  as  well  as  technical  and  artistic,  standards.  Great  stress  is 
(1916)  laid  upon  the  use  of  typical  looms,  and  other  machinery,  instead 
of  models,  for  the  demonstration  of  principles,  the  adjustment  of  the  ma- 
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chinery  itself  to  varying  grades  of  stock,  etc.,  as  well  as  its  care  and  the 
study  of  conditions,  atmospheric  and  other,  under  which  its  highest  effi- 
ciency is  to  be  developed,  being  regarded  quite  as  legitimate  subjects  of 
instruction  as  any  underlying  theory  or  any  accuracy  of  calculation  regard- 
ing the  results  contemplated.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  idea 
is  worked  out  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  some  6,000  lbs.  of  wool 
and  worsted  yarns  are  spun  in  the  school  in  the  course  of  a  year,  1,000 
lbs.  of  which  are  woven  into  cloth,  the  other  5,000  lbs.  finding  its  way 
into  regular  trade  channels,  where  it  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  article, 
for  which  no  excuses  or  apologies  have  to  be  made  on  account  of  its  having 
been  made  in  a  school  instead  of  in  a  regular  mill. 

The  plant  comprises  complete  appliances  for  wool  preparation  and  for 
the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  for  worsted  drawing  and 
spinning,  about  100  looms  and  an  up-to-date  dye-house  fitted  with  every 
appliance  for  stock,  skein  and  piece  dyeing,  as  well  as  with  facilities  for 
individual  experimentation.  This  dye-house  practice  is  taken  in  connection 
with  a  thorough  course  in  chemistry,  for  which  extensive  and  well-furnished 
laboratories  are  also  provided.  A  laboratory  for  microscopy,  fibre  testing 
and  colorimetric  work  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  equipment.  Ade- 
quate facilities  are  also  provided  for  cloth  finishing,  including  bleachery, 
fulling  mill,  push  mill,  gig,  shearing-machine,  brush,  press,  etc. 

The  school  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  source  of  authori- 
tative judgment  on  textile  subjects,  having  been  the  means  of  assembling 
for  the  first  time  in  America  a  staff  of  instructors  (who  have,  for  that 
matter,  been  almost  entirely  trained  in  the  school  itself),  competent  as  ex- 
perts in  the  wide  field  which  the  textile  industry  covers,  while  it  numbers 
among  its  graduates  a  great  many  of  the  men  whose  knowledge,  taste  and 
skill  are  the  chief  influences  in  directing  and  developing  the  industry  in 
this  country.  The  best  evidence  of  its  success  is  indeed  the  long  list  of 
these  graduates  and  the  fact  that  practically  every  man  who  ever  attended 
the  school  for  any  length  of  time  has  found  his  vocation  in  this  kind  of 
work  and  has  pursued  it  with  success. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  manufacturer  alone  that  the  methods  of  the  school 
appeal.  Its  service  to  the  commercial  man  is  quite  as  direct  and  quite  as 
pronounced,  and  a  large  number  of  its  students  have  found  their  places  as 
expert  buyers  or  sellers,  as  commission  men,  manufacturers'  agents,  stylers, 
etc.,  a  numerous  and  influential,  and  rapidly  increasing  body  of  men,  to 
whom  technical  education  is  quite  as  essential  as  to  those  engaged  in  actual 
production. 

The  school  at  this  writing  (1916)  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ed- 
ward W.  France,  who  has  been  connected  with  it,  either  as  pupil,  as  instruc- 
tor, or  as  director  almost  from  the  very  day  of  its  estabhshment. 
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HIS  school  was  established  and  is   (1916)   maintained  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  by  a  corporation  styled  "  Trustees  of  the  Lowell 


T 

-■-  Textile  School  ",  composed  of  thirty-three  members,  twenty  of 
whom  are  permanent  and  mostly  treasurers,  agents,  or  superintendents  of 
the  leading  textile  and  textile  machinery  concerns  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Associated  with  these  are  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  also 
four  representatives  of  the  City  of  Lowell — the  Mayor,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  City 
Council.  Four  additional  trustees  are  elected  by  the  Alumni  for  four-year 
terms  and  a  local  Textile  Council,  a  Labor  Organization,  has  also  a  repre- 
sentative. 

The  school  proper  is  (1916)  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B., 
who  reports  monthly  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  eight  departments  of  instruction,  namely.  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing, Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturing,  Finishing,  Decorative  Art, 
Textile  Designing  and  Weaving,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing — including  the 
making  of  Dyes — Textile  Engineering — including  Mechanism,  Mechanical, 
Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Mill  Architecture,  etc., — and  languages 
and  Physical  Culture.  There  are  six  chiefs  of  departments.  These,  with 
the  principal,  compose  the  Faculty  and  with  twenty  instructors  and  as- 
sistants comprise  the  administration  and  instruction  corps. 

The  tuition  for  day  pupils  is  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  residents 
of  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  non-residents  and  three 
hundred  dollars  for  foreigners. 

Unlike  most  other  industrial  schools,  instruction  embraces  the  sciences 
applied  or  that  should  be  applied  in  industrial  manufacture  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  all  commercial  fibres,  the  great  variety  of  products  of  the  great 
Merrimack  Valley  industrial  district,  at  the  largest  city  of  which  the  school 
is  located,  requiring  such  broad  character  to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled 
and  scientifically  instructed  employees  and  supervisors. 

The  evening  school  is  largely  patronized  by  the  mill  and  shop  opera- 
tives, the  city  making  instruction  free  to  residents  and  a  nominal  fee  being 
charged  to  non-residents.  The  day  pupils  are  mostly  from  the  high  schools 
or  academies,  though  the  colleges,  universities  and  other  higher  educational 
institutions  are  also  strongly  represented  on  the  roster. 
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The  school  is  (1916)  a  Massachusetts  school  in  the  interests  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  which  largely  contributes  to  its 
support.  In  the  language  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  its 
establishment  it  is  a  school  for  "  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practical  art  of 
Textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry  ".  Because  of  the  prompt  and 
liberal  contributions  by  textile  machinery  manufacturers,  instruction  was 
first  by  trade  school  methods ;  but  departments  for  instruction  in  the 
sciences  were  early  established  and  a  corps  of  competent  teachers  obtained 
from  the  higher  polytechnic  institutes  and  a  curriculum  established  which 
provided  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanism,  the  various  branches  of  engineering  and  in  decorative  art, 
followed  by  the  application  of  the  principles  thus  inculcated  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  various  processes  of  textile  and  kindred  industries. 

The  school  buildings  or  "  halls  ",  affording  about  three  acres  of  floor 
space,  occupy  a  commanding  site  of  twenty  acres  overlooking  Pawtucket 
Falls  of  the  Merrimack  River,  first  utilized  in  this  country  for  textile  manu- 
facture by  power  looms  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  equipment  is  (1916) 
invoiced  at  $208,837.00,  the  buildings  at  $239,998.17,  and  the  entire  plant 
at  about  $600,000.  In  1916,  the  officers  comprised, — A.  G.  Cunnock,  presi- 
dent; A.  G.  Pollard,  treasurer;  and  Charles  H.  Eames,  principal. 
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CHAPTER  475  of  the  Acts  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  for 
the  year  1895,  provided  that  "  In  any  city  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whose  mayor  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  file  a  certificate  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  that  said  city  has  in  operation  four  hundred. and  fifty  thou- 
sand, or  more,  spindles,  not  less  nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth,  may  associate  themselves  together  by  an  agreement 
in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  textile  school 
for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred 
branches  of  industry." 

On  August  I,  1895,  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  Bedford  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  electing  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  school  to  be  incor- 
porated under  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act. 

The  following  were  elected :  David  L.  Parker,  William  J.  Kent,  George 
R.  Stetson,  Samuel  Ross,  Jonathan  Rowland,  Jr.,  Rufus  A.  Soule,  John 
Wilkinson,  George  W.  Hillman,  Samuel  J.  Smith,  George  E.  Briggs,  P.  Y. 
DeNormandie,  W.  W.  Crapo,  N,  B.  Kerr,  Charles  O.  Brightman,  William 
M,  Butler,  Robert  Burgess,  Oliver  Prescott,  and  Isaac  B.  Tompkins,  Jr. 
George  W.  Hillman  was  elected  clerk  of  the  corporation. 

On  January  2"],  1896,  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  was 
held,  at  which  the  resignation  of  Oliver  Prescott  as  a  trustee  was  received 
and  accepted,  and  the  following  elected,  making  the  full  number  of  trustees 
twenty,  as  provided  for  in  the  act:  C.  E.  Diman,  John  Rooney,  L.  LeB, 
Holmes. 

At  this  meeting,  Isaac  B.  Tompkins,  Jr.,  was  elected  treasurer,  George 
W.  Hillman  was  elected  clerk,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  David  L. 
Parker  and  George  R.  Stetson,  was  appointed  to  secure  a  candidate  for 
president.  April  18,  1896,  W.  J.  Kent  was  elected  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  December,  1897,  the  City  of  New  Bedford  appropriated  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  Common- 
wealth's appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  made  available 
in  March,  1898. 

Several  sites  for  the  school  were  considered  by  the  trustees  and,  finally, 
a  lot  of  land,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Purchase  Street,  and  just  north 
of  Maxfield  Street,  was  decided  upon  as  the  most  available,  and  was  pur- 
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chased  for  eight  thousand  dollars.  An  offer  by  N.  C.  Smith,  a  local  archi- 
tect, to  prepare  plans  for  the  building,  free  of  any  cost  to  the  trustees,  was 
accepted,  and,  October  3,  1898,  it  was  voted  to  award  the  contract  for 
building  to  the  J.  W.  Bishop  Company,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
thousand,  six  hundred  dollars.  During  the  building  operations,  Mr.  George 
E.  Briggs  was  president  of  the  trustees,  and  much  credit  is  due  him  for 
the  time  and  labor  that  he  freely  gave  for  the  interests  of  the  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1899,  the  school  was  opened  for  instruction  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Brooks,  who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School.  The  New  Bedford  Textile  School  building  was 
the  first  building  to  be  erected  in  the  United  States,  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  of  textile  technical  education.  The  departments,  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  the  Cotton  Carding  and  Spinning  Department,  the  Cotton 
Weaving  Department,  and  the  Designing  Department.  The  equipment  was 
very  complete  for  a  school  just  opening  and  was  largely  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  American  and  foreign  machine  builders. 

In  the  fall  of  1901,  three  years  after  the  first  building  was  started, 
it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  school  and  work  was  commenced  immediately 
on  an  addition  which  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1902.  This  addi- 
tion contained  three  stories  with  a  basement,  and  had  a  frontage  of  40  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  60  feet,  giving  the  school  an  increased  floor  space  of  ap- 
proximately 9,600  square  feet.  The  addition  was  given  over  to  a  Knitting 
Department,  located  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  Dyeing  Department,  located 
on  the  third  floor.  The  warp  preparation  machinery,  previously  located  in 
the  weave-room  of  the  main  building,  was  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  the 
addition,  thus  giving  space  in  the  weave-room  for  the  installation  of  more 
looms.  Fifty  machines  in  the  Knitting  Department  and  one  dye-testing 
apparatus,  together  with  forty-eight  desks  with  all  appliances  necessary 
for  experimental  chemistry,  in  the  Chemistry  Department,  were  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  in  1902, 
Knitting  and  Chemistry  were  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 

During  the  spring  of  1905,  it  was  decided  to  further  enlarge  the  school 
and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  work  was  commenced  on  another  addition 
which  has  a  frontage  of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet,  and 
contains  three  stories,  together  with  a  basement  under  the  entire  portion. 
In  1910,  the  continued  steady  growth  required  still  further  enlargements, 
and  another  building  was  erected,  having  a  frontage  of  112  feet  with  a 
depth  of  108  feet,  and  the  land  at  present  (1915)  occupied  by  the  school 
comprises  approximately  29,876  square  feet,  while  the  buildings  furnish 
about  81,000  square  feet  of  floor  surface  available  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

In  1916,  William  E.  Hatch  served  as  president  and  manager. 
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THE  A.  French  Textile  School  received  its  name  from  Mr.  Aaron 
French  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  in  1897  became  interested 
in  an  effort  which  was  then  being  made  to  establish  a  textile  school 
as  a  Department  of  The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia ; 
he  made  a  number  of  donations  and  it  was  largely  through  his  liberality  that 
the  movement  met  with  success.  In  December,  1897,  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $io,ooo.  for  the  establishment  of  a  Textile  Department,  provided 
the  friends  of  the  school  would  contribute  $10,000.  additional  in  money 
and  equipment,  and  during  the  year  1898  nearly  $20,000.  worth  of  ma- 
chinery was  donated  to  the  school,  and  about  $13,500.  in  cash. 

Regular  courses  in  textiles  began  in  the  fall  of  1899  and  the  degree 
of  Textile  Engineering  was  estabhshed  in  the  spring  of  1901.  As  before 
stated,  Mr.  Aaron  French  became  interested  in  the  school  in  the  summer 
of  1897.  His  first  donation  of  $2,600.  was  given  without  condition.  The 
second,  $3,000.,  was  given,  provided  the  friends  of  the  school  subscribe  a 
like  amount,  which  was  done.  Mr.  French's  third  donation  amounted  to 
$3,000.  and  this  enabled  the  trustees  to  make  a  material  addition  to  the 
new  textile  building. 

The  A.  French  Textile  School  department  of  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  offers  (1916)  unexcelled  advantages  to  the  young  man  who  in- 
tends to  enter  the  textile  field.  It  is  believed  that  the  student,  on  grad- 
uating, should  have  a  sound  foundation  in  engineering  subjects,  as  well  as 
in  the  branches  relating  directly  to  the  textile  industries,  and  the  engineer- 
ing course  in  this  school  includes,  therefore,  besides  the  usual  subjects 
given  in  textile  schools,  such  as  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  designing,  and 
dyeing,  extensive  courses  in  mathematics,  English,  chemistry,  physics, 
mechanism,  mechanics,  drawing,  strength  of  materials,  steam  engine,  elec- 
tricity, mill  practice  and  shop  work.  This  course  not  only  covers  the  the- 
oretical side  of  the  different  subjects,  but  is  extremely  practical.  For  ex- 
ample, the  students  themselves  perform  all  the  labor  of  manufacture  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  fabric,  and  the  yarns  and  fabrics  thus  pro- 
duced must  be  up  to  mill  standards  as  they  are  put  on  the  market  and  sold. 
The  senior  class  is  usually  taken  on  a  week's  trip  to  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  south,  where  the  different  systems  of  manufacture  are  studied 
under  actual  mill  conditions. 
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The  textile  building  is  (1916)  a  splendid  example  of  architectural  skill 
in  modern  mill  construction.  It  is  (1916)  equipped  with  complete  systems 
of  heating,  ventilating,  electric  lighting,  humidifiers,  automatic  sprinklers, 
and  in  fact  all  apparatus  and  appliances  found  in  the  modern  mill.  Great 
care  was  exercised  in  selecting  the  equipment.  In  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture,  several  makes  of  each  kind  of  machine  were  installed,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  most  of  the  prominent  styles 
in  general  use.  The  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  experimental,  physical 
and  dyeing  laboratories  were  fitted  up  with  reference  to  practical  work,  and 
such  additions  made  from  time  to  time  as  were  required  for  experimental 
research. 

All  the  workshops  were  equipped  with  machinery  and  tools  from  the 
best  makers,  and  of  the  latest  pattern.  In  pursuance  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  giving  the  student  access  to  the  very  best  machinery  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  superior  methods  of  manufacture,  etc.,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  put  all  the  workshops  on  a  footing  with  the  most  improved 
mills  in  the  country.  Scarcely  any  process,  requiring  high-grade  material 
and  accurate  workmanship,  are  (1916)  beyond  their  capacity. 
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ALTHOUGH  Mississippi  has  from  the  first  (about  1800,  when  the 
exports  passed  the  ten  milHon-pound  mark)  ranked  high  as  a 
cotton-producing  state,  her  manufactories  for  that  fibre  are  yet, 
relatively  speaking,  in  their  infancy.  Previous  to  1840,  the  states  of  the 
cotton  belt  were  producers  mainly,  and  the  mill  industry  cannot  be  said  to 
have  made  any  considerable  headway  in  Mississippi  until  about  forty  years 
after  the  above  date,  when,  in  1880,  eight  mills,  capitaHzed  at  $1,122,140., 
and  operating  18,568  spindles,  were  reported.  But  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  generally,  since 
1880,  made  it  clear  that  cotton  manufacturing  was  destined  eventually  to 
stand  first  as  a  manufacturing  enterprise;  and  this  demonstration  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  belief  that  the  business  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
systematic  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  expected  to  engage  in  it.  In 
order  to  provide  for  this  the  legislators,  industrial  leaders,  and  others  in 
authority  established  schools  where  instruction  in  general  textile  manufac- 
turing is  (1916)  given.  Five  such  institutions  are  now  (1916)  in  opera- 
tion in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  cotton  belt. 

The  first  official  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school  in 
Mississippi  was  taken  by  Governor  A.  J.  McLaurin  (1896-1900)  when  he 
recommended  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  January  4,  1898,  that  such 
a  school  be  provided  for  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
located  at  Starkville.  This  recommendation  was  favorably  acted  on,  and 
funds  to  the  extent  of  $30,000.  were  appropriated  for  what  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  the  necessary  building  and  equipment. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  textile  school  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  D. 
A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  an  engineer  and  industrial  leader  of 
national  reputation,  at  once  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  and  rendered 
very  valuable  assistance  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  He  prepared  and 
donated  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  main  building  of  the 
Textile  School,  and  he  also  donated  a  portion  of  the  equipment.  The  plans 
were  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  the  probable  growth  of  the  school  in 
the  future,  but  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  one-half  of  the  building  as  de- 
signed could  be  built  with  the  funds  that  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature.  But  after  the  very  Hberal  donations  of  machinery  by  the 
various  manufacturers,  it  was  found  that  such  a  portion  of  the  building 
as  it  had  been  agreed  to  erect  would  not  give  sufficient  floor  space.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  then  authorized  the  completion  of  the  building  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Tompkins. 
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In  keeping  with  the  plans  indicated  above,  there  was  erected  a  brick 
structure  which,  although  more  elaborate  in  architectural  effect,  had  the 
general  appearance  of  a  typical  modern  five-thousand  spindle  cotton  mill. 
It  was  225  feet  by  75  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  The  style  of  construction 
was  known  as  the  slow  burning  type,  all  the  wood  work  being  very  heavy. 
An  elaborate  installation  of  fire  protection  apparatus,  including  automatic 
sprinklers,  fire  pump,  outside  fire  plugs,  etc.,  reduced  the  possibilities  of 
destruction  by  fire  to  a  minimum.  Work  on  this  building  was  begun  in 
1900  and  was  practically  completed  by  May,  1901. 

While  the  building  for  the  Textile  School  was  in  process  of  erection, 
the  director  called  on  the  principal  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery, and  laid  before  them  the  plans  for  the  school.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences,  the  machine  builders,  practically  all  of  whom  were 
represented  in  the  equipment,  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  outcome  of 
the  work  of  a  textile  school  in  Mississippi  that  they  donated  machinery  and 
appliances  valued  at  $30,000.  During  the  next  few  months,  the  greater 
portion  of  this  machinery  was  installed,  and  much  of  it  was  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June,  1901.  Additional  equipment  was  se- 
cured in  the  following  summer,  and  November  8,  1901,  the  property  of 
the  Textile  School  was  appraised  at  $78,696.28.  The  school  was  thus  able 
to  begin  work  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  of  1901-02  with  an  equip- 
ment not  surpassed  by  any  textile  school  devoted  wholly  to  cotton  in  this 
country. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the  assembling  of  the  equip- 
ment indicated  above,  the  Mississippi  Textile  School  was  organized  into 
departments  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  During  the  school  year  of 
1901-02,  work  was  offered  in  three  departments,  viz.,  those  of  Yarn  Manu- 
facture, Designing,  and  Weaving,  with  each  in  charge  of  an  instructor  who 
presented  the  subject  from  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  points  of 
view.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  the  manufacture,  from 
the  raw  cotton  to  the  finished  material  (so  far  as  this  could  be  done  with 
a  loom),  of  practically  every  sort  of  white  cotton  fabric,  thus  furnishing 
the  student  with  a  complete  story  of  the  cotton  from  the  field,  where  he  is 
familiar  with  its  properties,  to  the  cloth  which  he  had  heretofore  been  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  from  manufactories  in  other  states. 

But  it  was  early  recognized  that  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  (grey)  products  alone  was  not  sufficient.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
student  going  out  from  the  textile  school  should  be  familiar  with  methods  by 
which  cotton  products  could  be  diversified,  if  he  were  to  reach  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  in  his  chosen  work.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  familiar 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  goods.  In  order 
to  provide  for  this,  arrangements  were  made  during  the  year  1902-03  for 
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the  introduction  of  the  subject  of  dyeing.  PreHminary  work  in  this  de- 
partment was  begun  by  the  estabhshment  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
the  technical  tests  could  be  applied  to  the  various  fibres,  mordants,  dyes, 
etc.,  and  some  familiarity  gained  in  the  experimental  application  of  coloring 
matters.  Soon  the  demand  for  more  practical  work,  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
was  recognized,  and  it  was  determined  to  add  a  dye-house  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school.  This  was  accomplished  by  erecting  a  one-story  wing 
on  the  main  building.  The  new  wing  had  a  floor  space  of  two  thousand 
square  feet,  and  the  floor  constructed  of  cement  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  practical  dye-house  work.  This  portion  of  the  building 
was  completed  during  the  session  of  1904-05,  and  was  afterwards  supplied 
with  the  apparatus  and  appliances  which  enabled  the  student  to  test  on  a 
practical  scale  the  principles  of  his  earlier  work  which  he  before  had  been 
able  to  demonstrate  only  in  an  experimental  way.  It  became  possible  for 
students  to  bleach  or  dye  all  materials  required  in  the  patterns  which  they 
designed  and  wove  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school. 

When  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  textile  school  in  Mississippi  it 
was  believed  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  because  that  institution  was  devoted  largely  to  industrial 
education.  The  Textile  School,  therefore,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three 
schools  which  compose  (1916)  the  college.  The  arrangement  of  a  curricu- 
lum for  the  textile  student  under  these  conditions  was  at  first  a  somewhat 
difficult  problem ;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  give  a  combination  course  ex- 
tending over  four  years,  in  which  the  time  was  so  divided  that  the  student 
gave  about  two  years  to  purely  academic  studies  so  important  to  all  persons, 
and  the  remaining  time  strictly  to  technical  work.  Contact  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  college  gives  (1916)  the  textile  student  the  advantage, 
in  addition  to  his  familiarity  with  the  machinery  making  up  the  equipment 
for  textile  manufacturing,  of  acquainting  himself,  in  a  general  way,  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  central  power  plant  of  the  college, 
where  machinery  for  the  production  of  light,  heat,  power,  and  refrigeration 
are  (1916)  in  constant  use.  Tuition  in  the  Textile  School  has  always 
(1916)  been  the  same  as  it  is  in  any  other  division  of  the  College,  i.  e.,  free 
for  five  years  to  all  residents  of  the  State. 

The  Mississippi  Textile  School  was  established  in  response  to  a  de- 
mand from  the  people  of  Mississippi  that  textile  manufacturing  be  made  a 
part  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  State's  resources.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  interest  of  Mississippi  in  cotton  manufacturing  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  during  five  years  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  increased 
104.5  P^r  cent. ;  the  number  of  spindles  in  actual  operation,  104.9  P^^  cent. ; 
and  the  value  of  the  products  turned  out,  67.2  per  cent. 
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TEXTILE   DEPT.   OF   THE   NORTH    CAROLINA   COLLEGE   OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

M  <xz>0 ^^mm 

THE  textile  department  of  this  college  is  (1916)  located  in  a  modern 
mill  building  on  the  West  Campus.  The  building,  a  typical  cotton 
mill  equipped  with  machinery  for  manufacturing  yarns  and  fabrics 
from  the  raw  materials,  came  into  existence  in  1901,  the  enactment  of  the 
following  act  having  preceded  the  construction  of  the  building, — "  $10,000. 
for  each  of  the  years  1901  and  1902  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
building  for  a  textile  department."  This  act  having  been  passed,  a  contract 
was  then  made  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  was,  however,  inadequate,  to  both  build  and  equip  the 
structure,  and  the  entire  amount  furnished  was  expended  on  the  building. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Wilson,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Textile  Industry, 
many  of  the  mill  machinery  firms  in  the  country  made  generous  donations 
to  the  Department.  When  the  building  was  finished,  the  machinery  which 
had  been  donated  was  installed  and  the  department,  considering  the  fact  of 
its  being  new,  was  exceptionally  well  equipped. 

Instruction  in  textile  subjects  began  in  this  college  two  years  before 
the  erection  of  the  textile  building.  For  one  year,  Mr.  G.  F.  Ivey  had 
charge  of  the  work  and  six  students  were  enrolled.  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson  was 
then  appointed  director  and  for  another  year,  theoretical  instructions  only 
were  given.  In  1901,  there  were  twelve  students,  and  the  number  con- 
stantly grew  until  in  19 10  there  were  52  pupils  registered  in  the  textile 
course.  Additions  from  time  to  time  were  made  to  the  building  and 
equipment  and  other  teachers  added  to  the  instructing  force.  In  1901, 
Thomas  Nelson  was  appointed  to  teach  Weaving  and  Designing,  and 
Carding  and  Spinning  were  taught  by  Professor  Wilson,  who  continued  as 
Director  of  the  Textile  Department  until  1905,  when  he  resigned  and  Mr. 
Nelson  was  appointed.  On  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Wilson,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Parker  was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  Carding  and  Spinning,  and  in 
1904,  J.  H.  Shuford  became  instructor  in  Dyeing  and  H.  N.  Steed  in  Weav- 
ing and  Designing.  In  1908,  Mr.  John  E.  Halstead  succeeded  Mr.  Shuford 
as  instructor  in  Dyeing. 

The  college  year  begins  (1916)  September  15  and  ends  May  27.  At 
the  Jamestown  Exhibition,  the  school  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  and  certifi- 
cate for  an  exhibit  of  bleached  and  dyed  yarns  and  woven  fabrics,  the  work 
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having  all  been  done  by  the  students  of  the  college.  In  1907,  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  began  awarding  annually  a  medal  to  the 
student  most  proficient  in  his  work.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
in  1916  occupied  responsible  positions,  such  as  those  of  superintendent,  as- 
sistant superintendent,  overseer,  second-hand,  machinery  draftsman,  mill 
purchasing  agents,  editor  textile  papers,  or  director  or  instructor  of  textile 
schools. 
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THE  twenty-eighth  legislature  of  Texas,  which  met  in  1903,  passed 
an  act  appropriating  $50,000.  "  to  establish  at  and  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College 
Station,  a  school  or  department  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practical 
art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry  whose  main  purpose  shall 
be  to  train  students  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing,  in 
all  its  branches,  from  the  raw  cotton  to  the  finished  fabric  ". 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  college  at  that  time  was  composed  of  M. 
Sansom  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  president;  F.  A.  Reichardt  of  Houston, 
vice-president ;  P.  H.  Tobin  of  Denison,  K.  K.  Legett  of  Abilene,  George  T. 
Jester  of  Corsicana,  L.  D.  Amsler  of  Hempstead,  A.  Haidusek  of  LaGrange, 
and  W.  J.  Clay  of  Austin.  This  official  board  called  a  meeting  which  was 
held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  June  25,  1903,  to  which  they  invited  the  cotton  mill 
men  of  Texas  and  there  were  in  attendance  J.  T.  Howard  of  the  Dallas 
Cotton  Mill,  H.  W.  Fairbanks  of  the  Sherman  Cotton  Mill,  E.  A.  Dubose 
of  the  Waxahachie  Cotton  Mill,  J.  C.  Saunders  of  the  Bonham  Cotton  Mill, 
and  Albert  T.  Clifton  of  the  Hillsboro  Cotton  Mill. 

A  full  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  best  methods  to  follow  in  securmg 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  building,  and  the  best  plan  to  secure  the 
necessary  machinery  for  the  textile  school.     After  hearing  statements  from 
the  cotton  mill  men,  a  motion  of  the  Board,  joined  in  by  the  cotton  mill 
men,  was  carried,  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to  each  mill  architect  requesting 
that' they  submit  plans  and  specification  for  a  building  not  to  cost  more 
than  $25,000.,  and  the  committee,  composed  of  Directors  Jester  and  Clay, 
President  David  F.  Houston  of  the  college,  and  Messrs.  Saunders,  Fair- 
banks, and  Clifton,  was  appointed  to  have  full  power  to  act  on  the  building 
and  equipment.    The  contract  was  awarded  to  J.  E.  Sirrine  of  Greenville, 
S.  C.     By  the  time  this  school  was  established  it  had  become  customary 
with  the  cotton  mill  machinery  builders  to  allow  50  per  cent,  discount  on 
the  equipment  which  they  furnished  the  schools.     Some  of  the  companies 
made  a  complete  donation  and  in  some  instances  the  railroads  made  a 
special  price  for  their  services. 

The  catalogue  of  the  college,  issued  early  in  1904,  announced  as  fol- 
lows :— "  The  last  legislature  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Textile  Engineering.    A  building  for  this  department  is  in 
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course  of  erection  and  will  be  equipped  by  the  opening  of  next  session 
(1904-05)  with  the  necessary  machinery.  The  object  of  the  course  will 
be  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  engineering  principles  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles,  and  to  give  him  a  practical  insight  into  the  details 
of  the  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
designing  and  in  mill  engineering  ". 

June  6,  1904,  it  was  announced  that  J.  S.  Wier  had  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  Texas  Textile  School  and  Professor  of  Textile  En- 
gineering at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  per  year.  July  19,  1904,  the  Textile  Building 
was  accepted  from  the  contractors.  It  was  constructed  of  a  smooth  red 
brick,  and  an  excellent  example  of  model  cotton  mill  construction.  The 
building  was  two  stories  in  height,  50x180  feet,  the  first  floor  being  occu- 
pied by  carding,  spinning,  and  warp  preparation  machinery  and  the  direc- 
tor's office;  the  second  floor  occupied  by  the  weaving  and  cloth  finishing 
machinery,  classrooms  and  offices  for  instructors  in  designing  and  weaving. 

The  thirty-first  legislature  of  Texas  established  a  school  of  Cotton 
Classing  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  This 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  Textile  School  and  cotton  classing  was  sub- 
sequently given  to  all  agricultural  and  textile  students  and  an  eight  weeks' 
course  offered  during  the  summer.  The  school  also  offered  a  four  and  two- 
year  course  in  textile  engineering. 

The  thirty-second  legislature  made  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
school  for  an  equipment  of  16  looms  and  spinning-machinery  to  be  operated 
on  a  commercial  basis,  hoping  thereby  to  show  the  student  more  fully  the 
working  of  a  real  cotton  mill  and  that  more  interest  might  be  aroused 
in  the  textile  work. 


T^ 
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THE  BRADFORD  DRUFEE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 


HE  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  was  the  third 
■  school  to  be  established  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

A  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  475,  Acts  of  1895.  The  by-laws 
provide  (1916)  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  be  persons  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  This  secures  the  ser- 
vices of  a  board  of  men  of  practical  training  and  experience  in  the  business. 
The  school  was  named  in  honor  of  Bradford  Durfee,  one  of  Fall 
River's  earliest  manufacturers  and  foremost  citizens,  who  died  in  1843, 
after  a  life  of  great  activity  and  success  in  building  up  her  manufacturing 
interests.  The  school  was  opened  for  students  March  7,  19k;,  and  the  /^^^ 
building,  erected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  was  thoroughly  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  improved  cotton  machinery  and  had  ample  provision 
for  classrooms,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for  conducting  a  successful 
school.  The  main  school  building,  of  modified  Colonial  design,  is  (1916)  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  Durfee  and  Bank  streets  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  basement  was  constructed  of  quarry  face  Fall  River  granite  laid  in 
coursed  ashlar;  the  first  story  was  of  six  cut  Fall  River  granite  laid  in 
courses ;  the  two  upper  stories  of  gray  mottled  press  brick  with  trimmings 
of  Fall  River  granite,  and  the  main  cornice  of  copper.  The  building  was 
divided  by  brick  party  walls  into  two  parts,  the  administration  and  school 
part,  and  the  machinery  part ;  thus  preventing  the  noise  of  the  machinery 
from  disturbing  any  of  the  classrooms. 

The  location  of  the  building  was  such  that  the  light  is  (1916)  unob- 
structed on  all  sides.  Large  and  well-lighted  classrooms  were  provided 
for  designing,  carding  and  spinning,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  weaving  and 
mechanical  drawing.  There  also  were  rooms  for  making  blue  prints  and 
a  dark  room  for  photographic  purposes.  The  locker  rooms  and  lavatories, 
large,  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  were  convenient  to  the  class  rooms  and 
mill  rooms.  The  mill  portion  was  of  modern  mill  construction,  with  large 
windows  on  three  sides  and  skylights  in  the  roof.  It  was  thoroughly 
equipped  with  automatic  fire  sprinklers  and  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
most  approved  systems.  All  the  rooms  in  both  parts  of  the  building  had 
brick  ventilation  ducts  supplied  with  pipe  coils  to  warm  the  flues  so  as^  to 
remove  the  foul  air  from  the  room,  each  being  equipped  with  regulating 
dampers.  All  the  piping  was  arranged  so  that  any  one  part  could  be  shut 
off  without  interfering  with  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
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A  four-story  addition  was  subsequently  erected  in  order  to  give  the 
additional  space  for  machinery  and  classrooms  required  by  the  large  classes. 
It  was  of  modern  mill  construction,  66x70  feet,  and  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  a  covered  bridge. 

This  school  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  distinct  classes  of 
students ;  one,  the  day  class,  comprising  those  desirous  of  a  preliminary 
training  in  the  art  of  manufacture  before  entering  upon  the  practical  work 
of  the  mill ;  the  other,  the  evening  class,  for  those  at  work  in  the  mill,  but 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  a  training  in  the  principles  of  the  art  and  a 
greater  knowledge  of  all  the  departments  of  their  chosen  vocation. 

Great  care  has  been  (1916)  taken  in  choosing  the  instructors,  and  the 
men  selected  were  always  (1916)  from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  and 
were  chosen  not  only  for  their  practical  experience,  but  also  for  their 
ability  to  successfully  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  Several  of  them 
were  secured  from  other  textile  schools,  this  proving  to  be  of  valuable  as- 
sistance in  starting  the  school  and  placing  it  almost  at  once  on  an  equal 
footing  with  older  schools.  In  addition  to  a  faculty  of  eight  instructors 
and  two  assistant  instructors  in  the  day  classes,  twenty-six  assistant  in- 
structors are  at  this  writing  (1916)  employed  in  the  evening  classes.  These 
men  are  employed  in  the  mills  during  the  day,  and  are  experts  in  their 
various  lines. 

Great  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  method  of  giving  instruction, 
and  no  time  wasted  on  unnecessary  work.  Each  student  is  (1916)  busy 
every  minute  of  the  school  hours,  on  practical  problems  used  every  day  in 
the  mills.  Each  department  has  models  of  the  important  parts  of  the  various 
machines  that  give  to  the  student  great  advantage  in  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations. The  school  deals  entirely  with  cotton,  believing  that,  by  specializ- 
ing in  one  branch,  the  courses  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency. 

Through  the  liberality  and  courtesy  of  the  various  machine  builders, 
the  equipment  is  (1916)  especially  adapted  for  giving  thorough  instruction 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product.  There  are  very  complete  and  extensive  carding,  spinning,  warp 
preparation  and  weaving  departments,  and  a  cloth  room,  all  of  which  are 
(1916)  filled  with  latest  and  best  machinery. 

The  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  Department  was  equipped  with  all  the  ap- 
pointments necessary  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  various  courses  of- 
fered. The  general  experimental  laboratory  was  provided  with  desks  and 
lockers  for  one  hundred  students.  Each  desk  was  connected  with  gas, 
water  and  sink,  and  furnished  with  common  reagents.  Large  supplies  of 
reagents  and  a  number  of  balances  for  general  use  were  conveniently  lo- 
cated near  at  hand,  and  commodious  hoods,  with  forced  draught,  assure 
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(1916)  excellent  ventilation.  The  advanced  laboratory  was  equipped  for 
twenty-two  students.  Especially  roomy  lockers  were  provided,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  conveniences,  there  are  (1916)  special  aids  for  advanced 
work. 

The  Department  Library  and  Reference  Room  contains  (1916)  a  good 
collection  of  texts  on  chemistry  and  dyeing  subjects,  and  is  open  to  students 
electing  the  Chemistry  Course.  The  balances  and  other  precision  instru- 
ments are  installed  in  this  room.  The  lecture  room  contains  (1916)  all 
the  fittings  and  apparatus  necessary  for  fully  illustrating  and  demonstrating 
in  the  lecture  courses.  The  stock  rooms  contain  (1916)  an  abundance  of 
chemical  apparatus  and  instruments,  from  which  the  student  is  supplied 
according  to  the  requirements  of  his  courses. 

The  dye-house,  a  building  specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  contains 
(1916)  the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  bleaching  and  dye- 
ing of  raw  stock  and  yarns  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  Engineering  Department,  added  to  the  school  curriculum,  aims 
(1916)  to  train  the  young  engineer  and  master  mechanic.  All  students,  by 
doing  some  work  in  this  department,  are  made  more  familiar  with  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  mill  power,  and  with  the  construction  and 
repair  of  cotton  machinery.  The  mechanical  drawing-room  was  equipped 
with  thirty-two  individual  benches,  and  drawing  tools  and  instruments  sup- 
plied sufficient  for  classes  of  fifty.  In  the  machine  shop  is  (1916)  found 
a  very  complete  line  of  power  tools  like  lathes,  planers,  millers,  drills, 
grinders,  gear  cutters,  etc.  All  possible  hand  tools  that  might  be  of  use 
in  a  mill  repair  shop  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  shop.  The  steam  and 
electric  laboratory  is  (1916)  finely  fitted  out  with  experimental  steam  en- 
gines, and  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery.  All  possible  tests  having 
to  do  with  mill  power  and  lighting  may  be  carried  on. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Everett  B.  Durfee  served  as  principal  of  this  school,  suc- 
ceeding Fenwick  Umpleby. 
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